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VETERANS OF THE FAMOUS “SEVENTH REGIMENT” OF 
NEW YORK PARADING ON THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF ITS DEPARTURE FOR THE FRONT, APRIL 19, 1861 


(On the 19th of last month the ‘Old Seventh” observed the semi-centennial of the proudest 
day in its long and distinguished history, that day when in answer to President Lincoln’s call for 
defenders of the Union it marched down Broadway, 1200 strong, to embark for Washington, 
“knowing no North, no South, no East, no West, but only one Union.” The elderly men in 
the carriages are survivors of those gallant defenders of the flag who fifty years before had 
marched along this same street from the regiment’s armory. The large upper flag,—thirty-five 
stars,—is the same one that had waved there on that April morning of 1861. This house is in 
the “Colonnade,” once the most aristocratic residence block in New York. The photograph 
was taken from the steps of the Astor Library, which had been vacated four days before after 
serving the New York public continuously for nearly sixty years. The active members of the 
Seventh stand at “present arms” as the veterans pass. On page 551 we reproduce a contem- 
porary picture of the march down Broadway in 1861) 
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Adding Lhe curiosities of American law- 
9 . e 
Frillstoa making have not been few or far 
Doomed Tarif between. The student of our 
legislative annals can cite absurd instances by 
the hundred. But the future inquirer, look- 
ing back upon the pathway of our amazing 
enactments in the field of revenue legislation, 
will doubtless linger upon the story of the 
American-Canadian reciprocal tariff law of 
Ig1r as one of the most notable bits of 
topsy-turvy action ever obediently entered 
upon by any legislature in our history. This 
tariff measure was negotiated wholly from the 
standpoint of the Payne-Aldrich tariff.’ If 
the Republicans had carried the country last 
November,—and if the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
had thus been accepted by public opinion as a 
measure likely to remain in force for ten or 
twelve years,—nothing could have been 
more logical than a series of reciprocity agree- 
ments with different countries, altering the 
standard tariff in special ways. But the 
Democrats were successful last November in 
electing a Congress that is now in session, and 
the Democrats were expected to change the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff beyond all recognition. 
The pending Canadian tariff arrangement is 
almost wholly without meaning except as it 
relates to the Payne-Aldrich measure; yet 
the Democrats decided to adopt this Cana- 
dian measure first, and then to proceed to 
tear down the general tariff which gives the 
reciprocity bill its only intrinsic significance. 


The Canadian bill, because of its 
international bearings, had to be 
initiated through diplomatic chan- 
nels. But when it reaches Congress it becomes 
simply a tariff bill with a vast number of 
details; and it is properly subject to all those 
processes of study, debate, and amendment 
which are applied to any other tariff bill that 
has been reported out of the Ways and Means 


The Logical 
Order 
Disregarded 


Committee. Close trade relations with Can- 
ada are, indeed, to be wished for. Many 
years before the existing authorities at Wash- 
ington were in public office, this magazine 
was advocating such relations with the Do- 
minion. But there is an orderly way in 
which revenue legislation and tariff-making 
ought to proceed; and the natural plan would 
seem to have been the postponement of spe- 
cial tariff arrangements with particular coun- 
tries until after all general tariff adjustments 
had been agreed upon. For example, all 
tariff reformers of all parties have for several 
years promised to put wood pulp and ordi- 
nary printing paper made from pulp upon the 
general free list. But if these articles are to go 
almost at once upon the general free list, they 
can have no place in a special agreement with 
a particular country. 


Nevertheless, Congress had been 


Yet the 
Aavea Called in special session by au- 
Method thority of the President, charged 


with the solemn duty of modifying the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff as respects one particular coun- 
try. The Democratic House, with a sweet- 
ness of temper never previously exhibited 


‘under similar party conditions, made answer 


that it would pass the Republican adminis- 
tration’s reciprocity bill with the greatest 
pleasure in life, and without giving the slight- 
est attention to its contents. The Democratic 
leaders declared, somewhat contemptuously, 
that to pass this Canadian bill at the present 
time could have no other result except to 
hasten the swift destruction of the whole 
edifice of Republican high protection as seen 
in the Payne-Aldrich measure,—a measure 
that Mr. Taft himself had extolled as the 
very climax of good tariff construction. Thus 
in the apparently illogical and topsy-turvy 
procedure of the new Democratic House, 
there is in reality a masterful method, though 
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it has little to do with Canada. The Demo- 
crats declare it to be their purpose to tear 
down rapidly the high tariff wall that the Re- 
publicans have maintained ever since the 
Civil War. From the standpoint of Repub- 
lican protectionism, President Taft is re- 
garded as having made a profound mistake 
in going forward with the Canadian negotia- 
tions after the Democratic victory of last 
November. He had staked everything upon 
pushing this Canadian measure to a quick con- 
clusion. But he had thereby precipitated an 
immediate reopening of the tariff question 
all along the line, when it would have been 
better Republican policy not to have called a 
special session, and not to have put any 
particular urgency into an attempt to force 
immediate Canadian reciprocity through a 
Democratic House. 


Fine Courage Lt iS true that the Democrats are 
ina Sudden compelled, by the special session, 
Test to act quickly. But this very 
necessity of quick action seems to have lent 
them fine qualities of decision, courage, and 
breadth of view that might have failed, in 
some degree, if they had been obliged to wait 
until the regular session next December. If 
their tariff program had awaited the long 
session, it would have been dragged inevit- 
ably by Senate debating to-the very moment 
of the Presidential and Congressional conven- 
tions of 1912. Since the farmers of the coun- 
try do not like the reciprocity bill, they will 
scarcely be appeased until they have helped 
the Democrats to put all sorts of manufac- 
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A WILLING EAR AT LAST! 
From the Traveler (Boston) 
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tured articles, which farmers buy, upon a basis 
of greatly reduced tariff charges, if not upon 
the free list itself. Before reporting the reci- 
procity bill for its second swift passage through 
the House, Chairman Underwood of the Ways 
and Means Committee announced a long list 
of articles which, he declared, would at once 
be placed upon the free list by way of com- 
pensating the farmers for the treatment ac- 
corded to them in the Canadian measure. 
Considered, therefore, upon its own merits as 
a permanent arrangement with Canada, the 
pending reciprocity measure cannot be taken 
seriously. Democratic members of Congress 
last month,—highly intelligent members, more- 
over,—were admitting in private the absurd- 
ity of passing a special tariff measure apply- 
ing to one country, at the very moment when 
a vast number of changes were about to be 
made in the general tariff. They further ad- 
mitted that they had not read the Canadian 
agreement and did not care to give themselves 
that much trouble. They were seizing upon 
it, however, with much joy as an instrument 
forged by their political enemies and put in 
their hands as admirably designed for a 
battering ram with which to begin the gen- 
eral assault upon the whole structure of the 
Republican: tariff. 


Unexpected it is plain that the country is not 
Demand for in a partisan mood, and that 
Reform business interests of all sorts— 
including agricultural—would have preferred 
a quiet year, free from political and legis- 
lative agitation. Neither Republicans nor 
Democrats desired the extra session. But 
since the President insisted upon calling it, 
the country is plainly won over to the idea of 
encouraging a great deal of rapid and some- 
what radical tariff legislation. If there had 
been no extra session, and the Canadian 
agreement had not been pressed, the country 
would have been entirely ready to listen to 
the arguments in favor of allowing the Tariff 
Board to proceed in its own methodical fash- 
ion, and to bring forward reports from time to 
time in the future upon which to base tariff 
revision, one schedule at a time, with cautious 
sliding-scale reductions running through a 
series of years. But against its preferences, 
the country found itself with an extra session 
of Congress upon its hands. And it discovered 
a courageous and harmonious Democratic 
majority, willing to face the responsibility of 
tariff reduction. And so there was a quick 
veering about of public opinion last month, 
and an obvious relish in all quarters for the 
idea of a very considerable tariff reduction. 
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It was commonly held that the needed infor- 
mation was already well enough in hand. 
The farmers and consumers were heard de- 
manding an average level of tariff rates at 
least 30 or 40 per cent. below the existing 
altitudes. Courageous persons were propos- 
ing the immediate elimination of a number 
of tricks and complications that have been 
charged against various schedules. 


rs There seems to be quite as much 
enate Ex- <pa ° . ° 
pected to Catch prevailing sentiment in favor of 

the Mood ‘this sort of tariff revision among 
the Republican voters of the country as 
among the Democratic. It is, of course, 
evident that a series of measures passed 
swiftly through the new Democratic House 
will be subjected to strong challenge and ex- 
tended debate in the Senate. But when it 
comes to the revision of textile duties, and 
some other tariff schedules, it will be found 
that the progressive Republican Senators who 
refused to vote for the Payne-Aldrich bill on 
its final passage will be supported by their 
home constituents, both Republican and 
Democratic, in helping to bring about sub- 
stantial tariff reductions. The tariff question 
is no longer a sharp issue as between parties. 
The country has developed far beyond the 
need of the sort of legislation embodied in the 
Payne-Aldrich measure. That bill two years 
ago was created by a log-rolling of sectional 
and locality interests, and a lobbying of com- 
bined private interests. 


Two Years -here was no aroused spirit, two 
Ago, and Now, years ago, in favor of tariff reform 
~4 Contrast from the standpoint of the gen- 
eral welfare. If Mr. Taft at that time had 
possessed the experience that he has since 
acquired, and had realized the sweeping 
nature of those executive powers, that he no 
longer hesitates to use in all directions, he 
would doubtless have instructed Congress 
broadly and thoroughly as to the nature and 
meaning of a general tariff revision. The 
results would have been accepted by the coun- 
try as disposing of the issue for another ten 
years. But the opportunity was lost. There 
was nobody, excepting a handful of insurgent 
Senators, who spoke powerfully for the broad 
national view. Even the Democratic States 
of the South were more concerned with get- 

‘ting their particular products protected in 
the tariff than with advocating a general re- 
vision. Their answer to this charge, how- 
ever, is a reasonable one. They assert that 
the country was not. holding them responsi- 
ble for a tariff revision that Mr. Roosevelt, 

















HE CAN’T STOP Now! 
From the Dispatch (St. Louis) 


Mr. Taft, and the Republicans had promised 
to grant in case of a party victory in 1908. 
The situation has entirely changed, how- 
ever, and the Democrats are now responsible 
for all initial proceedings. The country, 
furthermore, is aroused in favor of real tariff 
reform; and in so far as Democratic bills 
passed through the House are sincere and 
reasonable in their nature, the Senate will not 
be expected by the country to reject those 
bills merely because of their Democratic 
origin. Some of them should become Iaws. 


The House Democrats have an- 
nounced that when they have 
passed a certain number of bills 
which will occupy the attention of the Senate 
for weeks or months to come, they will pro- 
ceed to investigate the expenditures and 
methods of the executive departments. There 
is no reason why they should not do this, and 
there are many reasons why they should do 
it with great thoroughness. A Republican 
administration, like the present one, which 
has had every opportunity to render the 
country faithful and honorable service, should 
welcome investigation and should have pride 


Proposed 
Inquiries 
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in making an exhibit of all its expenditures 
and transactions. The Post-Office Depart- 
ment, for example, should be glad to make the 
fullest showing of the way in which it has 
used its opportunities during the past two 
years, and should welcome the chance to give 
good and sufficient reasons for many activi- 
ties that the country would like to know 
about. Mr. Aldrich, as the leader of the Re- 
publican Senate, declared that proper busi- 
ness methods in the departments would save 
% Uncle Sam several hundred million dollars 
seach year.. It would be useful to see if 
icandid, searching, friendly inquiry by Demo- 
* icrati¢ committees of the House might not 
> ‘help to bring about important economies. 


Except for Mr. Cleveland’s two 
separated terms of four years 
each, the Republicans have held 
continuous executive authority for exactly 
fifty years. It is now fourteen years since 
the end of Mr. Cleveland’s last term. In al- 
most every department and bureau of the 
executive government, as it seems to us, there 
has been continuous improvement in the in- 
telligence and efficiency with which public 
business is transacted. But many parts of 
the executive machinery are overloaded with 
supernumerary and inefficient people, while 
other parts are undermanned. The most up- 
right and painstaking department head finds 
himself heir to conditions that he is without 
power to reform. Some of these situations, 
—freely mentioned as they are in private con- 
versation among conscientious officials in the 
present administration,—might be radically 
improved as a result of Democratic investiga- 
tion, which could be drastic without being 
unjust. We have reached a period when it is 
imperative that we should put efficiency into 
the work of popular government all along the 
line, from our local and city administrations 
up to the national. 


Some Things 
to be 
Looked Into 


Take, for example, the public 
service that is of the most wide- 
spread popular interest, namely, 
the Post-Office. The people of the country 
are clamoring for great extensions of the 
work of this department. They desire a par- 
cels post, they have committed themselves to 
a general system of postal savings-banks, and 
frequent arguments are heard or read in 
favor of the addition of the telegraph and the 
telephone to our postal service, as in various 
foreign countries. But how can we intrust 
these added responsibilities to the Post-Office 
Department until we give it a modern busi- 


Investigation 
of the 
Postal Service 
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ness organization? From top to bottom it is 
permeated with politics. A bi-partisan, joint 
commission of the two Houses of Congress 
recently investigated the Post-Office De- 
partment, as regards various aspects of its 
business, with unusual thoroughness. The 
report of that commission declared that a 
business reorganization of the Post-Office 
Department was absolutely necessary as the 
starting point for all other reforms and 
changes. As now carried on, the department 
is unbusinesslike, chaotic, and without reli- 
able statistics of its own transactions. Judge 
Moon, the new chairman of the Post-Office 
Committee of the House, was himself a mem- 
ber of the commission that made this im- 
portant report. Nothing could be more val- 
uable from the standpoint of the citizenship 
of the entire country than a determined effort 
on the part of Judge Moon and his committee 
to pass a bill reorganizing thoroughly the 
work of the Post-Office Department, and pro- 
viding for a permanent Director of Posts with 
a group of competent assistants. 


It is, of course, well understood 
that the Democrats, either through 
the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Post-Office Department, or otherwise, 
are expecting to investigate many phases of 
the recent activities of the Department. 
Resolutions to that end have been passed, and 
the leaders of the House have announced 
their intention. It might be profitable for 
this committee to ascertain what influences 
have prevented, during the past year or two, 
all progress with this scheme of business re- 
organization that was so generally favored 
and that was the outcome of so important 
and costly an investigation. Nothing has 
happened to render obsolete the work of that 
joint commission. Chairman Weeks, of the 
House, succeeding Chairman Overstreet, 
showed the fullest respect, as everyone knows, 
for conclusions which he himself was pre- 
pared to push. In the other House, Senator 
Penrose, as chairman, and Senator Carter as 
ranking Republican member of the Post- 
Office Committee, were official sponsors of a 
measure which (as pending last year) bore 
Senator Carter’s name. The time would 
seem to have come for a serious revival of this 
necessary project. Judge Moon’s member- 
ship in the former commission, and his chair- 
manship of the present committee, render it 
especially fitting that he should press forward 
the cause of business methods as against po- 
litical methods in the Post-Office Department. 
These things belong primarily to Congress. 


Business 
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S. M. SPARKMAN, FLORIDA JOHN LAMB, VIRGINIA 
(Rivers and Harbors) (Agriculture) 


SOME NEW DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMEN 


The Democratic House promptly 
showed its tendency towards re- 
trenchment and reform by its 
caucus exposure of a great number of useless 
salaried places on the list of the employees of 
the House itself. The details of this expos- 
ure are so ridiculous as almost to challenge 
credulity. So much pressure for appoint- 
ments to office was brought to bear upon each 
Democratic member that it was evidently 
going to be a painful process to abolish the 
sinecures. Nevertheless, the battle was vir- 
tually won when the facts were brought out 
into public view. Democrats are inherently 
neither better nor worse than Republicans. 
But it is evident that a change of party con- 
trol often gives opportunity to get rid of 
abuses that have grown up almost unper- 
ceived. Clean-cut reform in the patronage 
of the House itself would be taken as an 
evidence of good faith if the House were 
proposing, through its committees on ex- 
penditure in the executive departments, to 
recommend similar abolition of sinecures in 
various services or bureaus. 


Employees 
of the 
House 


Democrats Lhe Democrats had, on April 1 
Accordant andmet in caucus and prepared 
themselves for the opening of the 
Sixty-second Congress on April 4. It would 
seem within bounds to say that no previous 
Congressional caucus had ever accomplished 
so much important business in one day. The 
committee assignments, which had been pre- 
pared by the Ways and Means Committee, 
were accepted with less disturbance than has 


H. D. CLAYTON, ALABAMA JOHN A. MOON, TENNESSEE 
(Judiciary) (Post-Offices) 


OF IMPORTANT HOUSE COMMITTEES 


usually attended the making up of the com- 
mittees by a Speaker. Rules were adopted 
for the- Sixty-second Congress, differing in 
some very important respects from those 
of the Sixty-first. A program of legislation 
for the special session was presented and 
adopted. Eight matters were listed in this 
program: First, the election of United States 
Senators by the people; second, publicity of 
campaign funds before and after election; 
third, various matters of tariff and revenue 
legislation; fourth, reapportionment of seats 
in the House under the Thirteenth Census; 
fifth, resolutions having to do with the inves- 
tigation of the executive departments; sixth, 
the admission of Arizona and New Mexico 
as States; seventh, any deficiency appropria- 
tions’ that conditions may require; eight, 
legislation relating to the District of Colum- 
bia. The changes in the rules are exceed- 
ingly important and are intended to facilitate 
a radical cutting down of expenditures and a 
successful handling of particular parts of the 
tariff without obstructive amendments not 
germane to the particular matter in hand. 


Among the leading chairmen of 
House committees are to be men- 
tioned the following: Ways and 
Means, Oscar W. Underwood, of Alabama; Ap- 
propriations, John J. Fitzgerald, of New York; 
Judiciary, Henry D. Clayton, of Alabama; In- 
terstate Commerce, William C. Adamson, of 
Georgia; Rivers and Harbors, Stephen M. 
Sparkman, of Florida; Agriculture, John Lamb, 
of Virginia; Foreign Affairs, William Sulzer, of 
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SPEAKER CLARK AND JAMES R. MANN 
(The Democratic and Republican leaders of the new House) 


New York; Military Affairs, James Hay, of 
Virginia; Naval Affairs, Lemuel P. Padgett, of 
Tennessee; Post-Office and Post Roads, John 
A. Moon, of Tennessee; Public Lands, Joseph 
T. Robinson, of Arkansas; Indian Affairs, 
John H. Stephens, of Texas; Territories, Henry 
D. Flood, of Virginia; Insular Affairs, Will- 
iam A. Jones, of Virginia; Banking and Cur- 
rency, Arsene P. Pujo, of Louisiana; Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, Thomas W. Hard- 
wick, of Georgia; Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Joshua W. Alexander, of Missouri; 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Morris Shep- 
pard, of Texas; Pensions, William Richardson, 
of Alabama; District of Columbia, Ben 
Johnson, of Kentucky; Irrigation, William 
R. Smith, of Texas; Immigration, John L. 
Burnett, of Alabama. As mentioned in these 
pages last month. Robert L. Henry, of Texas, 
is chairman of the Committee on Rules. 
Although the Southern men seem to have 
nearly all the important chairmanships, it 
must be remembered that this is due to their 
longer service in Congress. The new Demo- 
crats from Northern States were given better 
committee assignments than the new Demo- 
crats from the South, and the fairness of the 
work of Mr. Underwood’s committee was 
commended on all hands. It seems likely. 
that the several committees on expenditure 
in the éxecutive departments may assume 
a somewhat unanticipated prominence. 
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The Honorable Champ Clark of 
Missouri was at once elected 
Speaker upon the opening of the 
session on April 4. His speech reminded us 
that the Democrats have not controlled the 
House for sixteen years, and called upon his 
associates to meet faithfully the test to which 
they would be subjected. He elaborated 
somewhat upon the points in the legislative 
program which had been adopted in the cau- 
cus of April 1. It was thought rather curious 
that he made no allusion to the one matter 
concerning which the special session was 
called. President Taft’s message was read 
to Congress on the following day. It was 
very brief, and merely called attention to the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement which had 
been transmitted by him to the Sixty-first 
Congress on January 26. The last para- 
graph of this brief message reads as follows: 


Speaker Clark 
and the 
Message 


I am constrained in deference to popular senti- 
ment and with a realizing sense of my duty to the 
great masses of our people, whose welfare is in- 
volved, to urge upon your consideration early 
action on thisagreement. In concluding the nego- 
tiations the representatives of the two countries 
bound themselves to use their utmost efforts to 
bring about the tariff changes provided for in the 
agreement by concurrent legislation at Washington 
and Ottawa. I have felt it my duty therefore not 
to acquiesce in relegation of action until the open- 
ing of the Congress in December, but to use my 
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constitutional prerogative and convoke the Sixty- 
second Congress in extra session in order that there 
shall be no break of continuity in considering and 
acting upon this most important subject. 


The Republicans of the House 


Mr. Mann 
had chosen James R. Mann, of 


and the 
Republicans 
an excellent selection in view of Mr. Mann’s 
particularly gallant qualities as a fighting 
parliamentarian. Mr. Mann has declined to 
serve upon any committee and will give his 
whole energy to the minority leadership. 
The Republican caucus authorized Mr. Mann 
to assign the Republican members to the 
minority places left for them on the various 
committees by the Democratic caucus. Thus 
Mr. Payne of New York is the leading Re- 
publican member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and ex-Speaker Cannon is the 
ranking Republican on the Appropriations 
Committee. In preparing his assignments 
Mr. Mann gave full recognition to the so- 
called Republican insurgents of the House, 
and the cleavage line has for the present 
disappeared. The Republicans complained 
that the Democrats were not allowing them 
a sufficient number of places on the large 
committees; but this protest was more for 
the sake of party form than because there had 
been any real injustice. 


Within a week the House was 
well organized and in good work- 
ing shape. The Reciprocity bill was 
introduced by Chairman Underwood on April 
12, was reported favorably from the committee 
on the following day, and was under lively de- 
bate on the 15th, with the assurance that it 
would be passed within a few days. The star 
speakers of the first day were Mr. Kitchin, of 
North Carolina, and Mr. Asher Hinds, the new 
member from Maine, who has been the chief 
adviser of former Speakers on parliamentary 
law. Mr. Kitchin pointed out Republican tariff 
inconsistencies in a speech of much shrewd- 
ness and humor, while Mr. Hinds presented 
a thoughtful and elaborate discourse upon 
the relation of the protective policy to our 
agriculture, arguing with much learning and 
seriousness against the pending measure. 
Although some of the leading Republican 
Congressmen though it best to support the 
agreement, a majority of them stood with ex- 
Speaker Cannon, Mr. Payne, and Mr. Dal- 
zell in unyielding opposition. Mr. Cannon 
spoke against the bill on the roth in an elab- 
orate defense of general Republican policy, 
occupying several hours. The whole of the 
2oth was occupied with the reciprocity de- 


Reciprocity 
in the 
House 


Illinois, as their leader,this being - 
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bate, and the vote was taken on April 21, after 
Mr. Dalzell had opposed the bill and Mr. 
McCall and Mr. Underwood had defended it. 
At the White House, where close track is 
now kept of the position of members of Con- 
gress on pending measures, it was asserted 
that fifty-seven Senators were pledged to 
support the Reciprocity bill. Since there are 
ninety-two seats in the Senate, it would seem 
reasonably certain of becoming a law. 


Again, the OD April 13, by a vote of 297 to 
Election of 15, the House passed a resolution 
Senators qs : 
providing for the election of 
United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people. The fifteen opponents were Repub- 
licans, nearly all of them men of prominence 
and of conviction. Mr. Cannon, as repre- 
senting these objectors, did not protest 
against the popular choosing of Senators but 
only against that part of the resolution which 
takes away from Congress the right to exer- 
cise authority as to the manner, time, and 
place of holding the elections. It will be 
remembered that when a similar resolution 
was under debate in the Senate in February 
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it failed of passage because of the so-called 
Sutherland amendment, which reserved to 
Congress the right of supervising elections of 
members of either House of Congress. South- 
ern Democrats prefer that the control of elec- 
toral conditions should be left to the States 
themselves. It is probable that the Senate, 
with its change of membership, will adopt the 
resolution as passed by the House, but not 
without debate upon the same lines as that 
of a few weeks ago. Meanwhile, the Minne- 
sota Legislature last month provided for 
something like the Oregon method; and what 
New Jersey has done will be found in a para- 
_graph on another page of this REVIEW. 


Mr. Rucker of Missouri, who had 
been prominent as presenting the 
bill for the popular election of 
Senators, was also at the front with the 
measure, which passed on April 14, requir- 
ing publicity of campaign contributions be- 


Campaign 
Publicity 
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fore as well as after election. A Republican 
insurgent, Mr. Jackson of Kansas, proposed 
that publicity should also be given to ex- 
penses .attendant upon primary elections. 
The Republicans and a large Democratic 
minority succeeded in adding this scheme to 
the Rucker bill. But the Southern Demo- 
cratic leaders did not wish federal interfer- 
ence in their typical preélection contests, 
and in turn were convincing enough to have 
the amendment withdrawn. The practical 
object of the measure as passed is to prevent, 
in so far as possible, the collection of large and 
mysterious campaign funds for the Presiden- 
tial and Congressional elections of 1912. 
While such attempts to emancipate our elec- 
tions from the undue use of money can be 
evaded in many ways, they have undoubtedly 
some deterrent value. The New Jersey law, 
as just adopted, is explained on page 527. 


Senate ‘The Senate, as our readers must 
Progressives remember, still remains Repub- 
Standing ican by a majority of nine. There 


has, however, been a very wide difference of 
view between the so-called “Old Guard” or 
“‘stand-pat” Republicans and the well-organ- 
ized group of Republican progressives. These 
progressives are now in a position to turn the 
scale. The masterful leaders of high-church 
Republican orthodoxy are no longer in the 
Senate, and their remaining adherents are 
more tolerant and accommodating. It has 
begun to dawn upon the minds of certain 
Eastern Senators that the so-called “insur- 
gents” are representative of large masses of 
intelligent Republican voters. It was not so 
very long ago that these progressive Repub- 
licans were solemnly declared to be excom- 
municated by the real heads of the party. 
All aid and comfort was withdrawn from 
them. The fires of the inquisition were 
cheerfully lighted in many States in order 
that the insurgents might perish for their 
sins of non-conformity. But so swiftly have 
things changed that it almost makes one 
dizzy to keep up with the evolutions of Re- 
publican faith and practice. The head of 
the party, having excommunicated Cum- 
mins and the Republican progressives who 
did not like the Payne-Aldrich tariff, has now 
called the Democratic Congress in special 
session to hasten the battering-down of that 
very tariff wall; and so far has the overturn 
gone that Cummins and the insurgents have 
already become the chief reliance of those 
Republicans who wish to save tariff protec- 
tion as a principle and to some extent as a 
practical policy. 
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in the reorganization of the Sen- 
ate committees, the Progressives, 
who have heretofore been left 
out in the cold, are amply recognized. The 
Committee on Committees itself, with Mr. 
Gallinger of New Hampshire as chairman, 
includes Messrs. LaFollette, Bourne, Cum- 
mins, and Bristow, all of them insurgents of 
the most flagrant character. The so-called 
Steering Committee, with Mr. Cullom of 
Illinois as chairman, includes progressives 
like Borah of Idaho and Brown of Nebraska, 
together with strong progressive sympa- 
thizers like Nelson of Minnesota and William 
Alden Smith of Michigan. It was definitely 
agreed that the progressives should have 
their ample share of chairmanships and im- 
portant assignments. Thus Mr. Cummins 
and Mr. LaFollette were to go on the Fi- 
nance Committee, Mr. Clapp of Minnesota was 
to be chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, Mr. Bourne of Oregon was slated 
for the Post-Office Committee, and so on. 


Recognized 
in all 
Committees 


AChoice While the progressives were com- 


Between e : as a 
Progressand Pelled in the last Congress to 
Disaster hold themselves as a fairly dis- 


tinct group, it did not follow that the intol- 
erance which had placed them in that posi- 
tion was felt or shown by all of the Senators 
who usually voted with the majority. Thus 
Senator Root, with his strong position against 
Lorimer, was in certain matters working 
with the progressives; while in nothing was 
he of a factional spirit or an intolerant mind. 
Even Mr. Penrose of Pennsylvania, who now 
becomes a very strong organization leader, 
is able to perceive that the progressive Re- 
publicans are the true representatives of sev- 
eral important Republican States. When 
the Republican party becomes reactionary, 
Whiggish, and wholly bound up with finan- 
cial and corporate interests, there can be 
nothing ahead of it but disastrous defeat. 
It began its career as a progressive and 
reforming party, setting broad national -in- 
terests over against local conservatism and 
selfishness. The colossal Republican mis- 
takes of the year 1909 are not likely to be 
retrieved at once. High statesmanship, true 
courage, and the keen sense of responsibility 
seemed to have lost all place in the dominant 
councils of the Republican party. Thepeo- 
ple of the United States have become impa- 
tient of old and established party methods, 
and they are going to try some new and so- 
called progressive experiments, which may 
not be wholly wise but which have sincerity 
and conviction behind them. 
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SENATOR CUMMINS, OF IOWA 
(Who has now taken a leading place in the management of 
the Senate) 


———— 
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Party changes in three or four 
States will give the Democrats 
a majority in the Senate as well 
as in the House. It is important, therefore, 
to know whether the Democratic Senators 
are to be as untrammeled, and as responsive 
to the new demands of public opinion, as the 
Democrats of the House are showing them- 
selves to be. Apparently the progressive 
Democrats are not going to control their 
own party in the Senate without some strug- 
gle. In the minds of everybody in Washing- 
ton, Senator Bailey of Texas, more than any 
other man of either party, represents in the 
Senate the point of view of those important 
business interests that are supposed to have 
been behind Mr. Lorimer of Illinois, of whom 
Bailey was the chief defender. Mr. Bailey’s 
affiliations, whatever they may be, are re- 
garded as rendering him unfit to be the open 
and avowed leader of the Democrats in the 
Senate, although he is considered their ablest 
debater. Those who might have been glad 
to support Bailey for the leadership agreed 
upon Senator Martin of Virginia. Mr. Will- 
iam J. Bryan had made his appearance in 
Washington, and he took an active and open 
part in this struggle, seeking to defeat the 


Democrats 
in the Senate 
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Bailey-Martin combination. Those opposed 
to Martin agreed upon Senator Shively of 
Indiana. The new Senators showed ‘a 
marked tendency to support Shively and the 
progressive wing. Thus Senator Kern of 
Indiana, who ran on the ticket with Bryan 
in 1908, was active in working for Shively, 
and it was regarded as significant that Judge 
O’Gorman, the new Senator from New York, 
and Mr. Johnson, the new Senator from 
Maine, were numbered with the sixteen who 
voted for Shively, and who were defeated by 
the twenty-one who voted for Martin. It 
does not follow that all of the men who voted 
for Martin were opposed to the views of the 
progressive Democrats represented by Stone 
of Missouri, Owen and Gore of Oklahoma, 
and others. The country at this moment is 
more interested in principles than in parties, 
and the work of the Senate this year will not 
be judged from the standpoint of party ex- 
pediency. Thus if the Democrats of the 
House make some good tariff changes, the 
country will not wish to see such reforms 
obstructed by the Senate merely because it 
is Republican while the House is Democratic. 
But the Senate debates, and is slow. 
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the AS this Review declared last 
Lorimer Case month, the vote of the Senate in 
Oven Again declining to unseat Lorimer, of 
Illinois, was by no means final, inasmuch as 
the Senate could open the case at any time. 
A day or two after the beginning of the pres- 
ent session Senator LaFollette introduced a 
resolution naming a number of new Senators 
as a committee to investigate the case in the 
light of new evidence brought forward in 
Illinois. Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat, editor of the 
Chicago Record-Herald, had declared that a 
fund of a hundred thousand dollars had been 
raised to elect Lorimer. A prominent and 
respected business man appeared before the 
Illinois investigating committee and declared 
that he had been Kohlsaat’s informer and 
that he himself had been asked to subscribe 
to the corruption fund. There is every rea- 
son to believe that Mr. Lorimer’s seat will 
be declared vacant, and it is quite possible 
that the whole story of the corruption fund 
may be brought to light. Several new Sen- 
ators, like Kenyon of lowa, come with the firm 
purpose to declare the Lorimer seat vacant. 
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HON. JAMES A. O’GORMAN, THE NEW SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 
(Photograph from a painting by A. Benziger) 


The Senate was slow in complet- 
ing its committee organization, 
having occupied about three 
weeks of the session with preliminaries. 
Senator Cummins had announced that 
when the reciprocity bill came over from 
the House he would move to amend it by 
adding a great many articles to its free list, 
including lumber, coal, iron ore, textiles and 
clothing, meat and flour, and various manu- 
factures, such as agricultural implements. 
This announcement would show that the pro- 
gressive Senators will be prepared to meet the 
House Democrats at least half-way in the 
business of general tariff revision. Senator 
Cummins also introduced a resolution calling 
for a report of the national Monetary Com- 
mission in December and its abolition at that 
time. Senator Aldrich and Mr. Vreeland 
have undoubtedly rendered valuable serv- 
ice on that commission, but the greater part 
of the membership is regarded as: nominal 
rather than active. The commission has been 


Activity in 
the 


Senate 


in existence more than three years, and the 
time has come when its final conclusions 
ought to be made the basis of a valiant at- 
tempt in Congress to reform our monetary 


‘arid banking systems. 


The New York Lhe country is rightly interested 

Senatorial in knowing about the new Senator 

Election from New York. Quite regard- 
less of the personal fitness of Mr. Sheehan, 
whose candidacy deadlocked the Legislature 
at Albany for so many weeks, it was felt by 
Democrats all over the country that there 
were circumstances surrounding Sheehan’s 
selection by the caucus which must render his 
success harmful to the party. While the 
Sheehan candidacy was brought forward and 
maintained by Murphy, the Tammany boss, 
it was not supposed that this was due to any 
fondness for Sheehan himself. There were 
large business interests, apparently, which 
had brought Sheehan forward and had se- 
cured Murphy’s promise of the Senatorship. 
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It is not necessary in these condensed pages 
to review the long story of the breaking of the 
deadlock. The Hon. James A. O’Gorman, a 
Supreme Court Justice in New York City, 
was suddenly elected. A new caucus had 
been held on March 27, and Sheehan had been 
dropped. The Republicans had offered to 
join the insurgent Democrats in selecting a 
Democratic Senator of independent character 
and high repute. If the majority Demo- 
crats had not dropped Sheehan it is quite 
possible that the Republicans would have 
helped to elect a man like Osborne. It is true 
that Judge O’Gorman had been identified 
with Tammany Hall and at one time was the 
grand sachem of that famous society. But 
his advancement both in politics and in his 
profession seems to have been due wholly to 
his genuine merits. For eleven or twelve 
years he has served as a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, and his reputation among lawyers of all 
parties is very high. Since Tammany is in 
point of fact the largest part of the Democ- 
racy of New York, it must be expected that 
the Tammany members of the Legislature 
will have a leading part in the choice of a 
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Democratic Senator. What the country 
wishes to know is whether or not the man 
chosen is fit to be a Senator of the United 
States. Judge O’Gorman’s larger reputation 
is yet to be made. The people of the State of 
New York were in almost total ignorance of 
him when he was elected. What they have 
learned of him by diligent inquiry since his 
election has been very favorable as to his 
character and his intelligence. He is under 
no obligations to take orders from anybody, 
and he has an untrammeled opportunity to 
serve his State and his country on a high 
plane of statesmanship. 


Senator Lowa has been having a hard 
Kenyon, of time Over the successorship to 
the late Senator Dolliver. The 

Governor of the State had appointed the 
picturesque and eloquent Lafayette Young, 
editor of the Capital, to fill the place until 
the Legislature should act. Senator Young 
stayed on through the last session of Con- 
gress and held his place in the early days of 
the present session because the Legislature 
at Des Moines was deadlocked. After nearly 
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SENATOR AND MRS. O'GORMAN, WITH 
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three months of balloting, a choice was 
reached on April 12, when William S. Ken- 
yon, of Ft. Dodge, was elected. Mr. Kenyon 
is forty-two years old, a graduate of Iowa 
College at Grinnell, and an excellent lawyer 
who had for some years been general attorney 
for the Illinois Central Railroad. He was 
Dolliver’s fellow-townsman and close friend, 
and is a warm friend of Senator Cummins, 
who is chiefly responsible for his election. 
Mr. Kenyon belongs to the progressive wing 
of the party, and his appearance in the Sen- 
ate will be in the nature of a compensation 
for the loss of Dolliver. For some months 
past Mr. Kenyon has been one of the law- 
yers of the Department of Justice aiding in 
the enforcement of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law and particularly in the cases against the 
beef-packers’ combination. He will hold the 
Senate seat until March, 1913. The Repub- 
licans of Iowa will nominate his successor in 
general primary election in June of next 
year. Senator “Lafe’”’ Young,who is regarded 
as having the especial support of President 
Taft and the “stand pat” Republicans, de- 
clares that he will enter the primaries next 
year with the intention of securing a large 
popular majority. Mr. Kenyon will pre- 
sumably be a candidate also, and in that 
case would have to rely upon the support 
of the progressives who have stood behind 
Mr. Cummins and the late Mr. Dolliver. 


The Income LHe income-tax amendment to 

Tax in the the federal Constitution is faring 

Legislatures Hotter in the State legislatures 
than was predicted last year. For the first 
time since the passage by Congress of the 
resolution submitting this amendment, State 
legislatures have been in session in about two- 
thirds of the States. Alabama voted in favor 
of ratification in 1909, and in 1910 the States 
of Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and 
Texas approved the amendment, while 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia rejected it. The elec- 
tions of last November so changed the com- 
plexion of legislatures that it seems quite 
within the bounds of probability that both 
Massachusetts and New York may reverse 
their earlier votes. Since the first of Janu- 
ary the legislatures of Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota 
and Tennessee have voted in favor of the 
amendment, while the legislatures of Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, New Hampshire, Utah, Vermont, 
and West Virginia have acted adversely. 
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The whole country has been in- 
terested, during the past few 
months, in the somewhat radical 
legislation of the conservative old State of 
New Jersey. It will be remembered that in 
the campaign of last fall Governor Wilson 
went beyond his party platform in his prom- 
ises to remedy what had come to be generally 
conceded as serious and vital defects in the 
State’s election laws. In his capacity as 
party leader, Governor Wilson has strenu- 
ously insisted that those promises should be 
kept. The passage of the so-called Geran 
bill is certainly a clear indication that the 
Governor’s will is likely to prevail in the legis- 
lative councils of the State. No other East- 
ern State has thus far attempted changes so 
fundamental in its election system. Indeed 
the ultimate effect of this new law must be 
a transformation, not only of the electoral 
machinery of New Jersey, but of party 
methods and organization as well. We can 
summarize here only a few of the more con- 
spicuous features of the law. One of these, 
which we believe is an innovation in State 
regulation of elections, is the requirement that 
election officers, after nomination by party 
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committees, shall be subject to acivil-service 
examination as to their qualifications. The 
law also extends the system of direct primaries 
to include candidates for Governor and for 
representatives in Congress, and provides 
for a popular referendum of preference on 
United States Senators, adopting the Oregon 
plan of requiring candidates for the Legisla- 
ture to declare before election whether they 
will regard the result of this referendum as 
mandatory or not. 


Party organization in New Jersey 
is directly affected by two meas- 
ures that have already become 
familiar in several of the progressive States of 
the West. One of these provides for the 
choice of members of county and State com- 
mittees at the primaries, while the other sub- 
stitutes for the old form of State convention 
a new convention of each party for the pur- 
pose of formulating a party platform, this 
convention to consist of the candidates who 
have just been nominated at the primaries for 
Governor and for members of the Legislature, 
or the Governor himself in years when no 
governorship election is held, the holdover 
members of the State Senate, and members 
of the State committee. Wisconsin has been 
working under such a system as this for sev- 
eral years, but for the politicians of New 
Jersey it has a decided novelty. Upon the 
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adoption and application of these new meth- 
ods in New Jersey politics, Governor Wilson 
has courageously staked his political future. 
Far-reaching as are the changes likely to be 
effected by this law, they are not as funda- 
mental as the reforms that are sought in the 
“corrupt-practices”’ legislation that passed 
the New Jersey Senate and last month was 
under debate in the lower House. This pro- 
posed legislation is far more drastic than any 
laws of the kind thus far enacted by any State 
of the Union. It practically prohibits the 
expenditure of money on election day for any 
political purpose. Furthermore, it not 
only limits the amount of money a candi- 
date may spend in his campaign, but pre- 
scribes the way he may spend it, as well 
as the way he cannot spend it, and desig- 
nates the persons through whom all cam- 
paign money may be spent. 


wand ore’ Some of those who opposed the 
res x 
Crawford. passage by Congress of the Ap- 
Notch 


palachian and White Mountain 
Forest Reserve bill argued that federal legis- 
lation of this character would tend to weaken 
the State’s initiative and make the States 
dependent upon the national Government for 
the maintenance of scenic parks within their 
boundaries. In one notable instance this 
prediction has proved to be unfounded. The 
Legislature of New Hampshire, with com- 
mendable promptness, has provided for the 
purchase by the State of the forests of the 
famous Crawford Notch in the heart of the 
White Mountains. If this action had not 
been taken those picturesque mountain slopes 
would soon have been denuded of timber, for 
lumbermen had already begun cutting trees, 
and were persuaded to desist only when the 
movement for the purchase of these forest 
areas by the State was started. 


The Chicago mayoralty campaign 
which was described by a well- 
informed writer in our April 
number, afforded additional evidence of the 
growing popular interest in municipal gov- 
ernment throughout this country. Develop- 
ments in the same direction in the “new” 
city of San Francisco, within the past few 
months, are perhaps equally noteworthy, 
although they have attracted comparatively 
little attention in the East. We refer to the 
popular vote on amendments to the San 
Francisco charter, at a special election held 
on November 15 last, and to the ratification 
of these amendments, within the past few 
weeks, by the California Legislature. One of 
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these amendments establishes an easily work- 
able system of initiative, referendum, and 
recall, the referendum being limited to such 
legislation as transfers vested rights. An- 
other amendment establishes a simple system 
of nominating candidates for office, on the 
request of from ten to twenty sponsors, who 
certify to the fitness of their candidate. A 
majority is required to elect, and if such 
majority is not secured at the first election the 
names of the two highest candidates only go 
on the ballot for a second election. Similar 
provisions are made for a recall election, 
instead of permitting election by a plurality, 
as in the recall systems adopted by other 
cities. These provisions show very clearly a 
strong tendency for popular government. 
Municipal ownership of public utilities is also 
strongly suggested in the amendment which 
provides a system of granting franchises of 
street railways, by which the city may buy in 
the property if so desired. Another provision 
bars street-railway companies from monopo- 
lizing tunnels built at public expense. The 
prison doors have at last closed upon Ruef, 
who has been under prosecution for the past 
two years as one of the chief offenders in 
the notorious San Francisco graft cases. The 
city has evidently determined to set her 
house in order for the opening of the Panama 
Exposition. 


Five Times ‘4t the Chicago municipal elec- 

Mayor of tion of April 4, the Hon. Carter 

Chicago H¥, Harrison was elected Mayor 
for the fifth time by a plurality of about 
17,000 votes. Mr. Harrison thus equals the 
record of his father, who was elected to 
the same office five times, but the term for 
which the son has just been elected will bé 
four years instead of two, so that his total 
period of service, should he live to the ex- 
piration of his term, will have been twelve 
years instead of ten. This is truly a remark- 
able record, probably unequaled in the his- 
tory of American municipalities. Mr. Har- 
rison’s opponent, Prof. Charles E. Merriam, 
of the University of Chicago, had made a 
most vigorous campaign, and his managers 
had counted, to a certain extent, on the 
support of those Democrats who had favored 
the nomination of ex-Mayor Edward F. 
Dunne. The defections of these Dunne 
Democrats from the Harrison ticket failed 
to materialize, while the undisguised hos- 
tility of many organization Republicans to 
the Merriam leadership was a significant 
element in the election. Mr. Harrison had 
the enthusiastic support of the Hearst news- 
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papers, while the Tribune and the Record- 
Herald, which had been not unfriendly to 
Mr. Harrison while he was in office, gave 
their support this year to Professor Merriam. 


Needless. The sacrifice of 145 lives in a 
Deaths of “ a 

Factory New York factory fire on March 
Workers 


25 was a costly reminder of the 
community’s negligence. Nobody can say, 
after a study of the facts, that in this instance 
a single death was necessary or unprevent- 
able. The stern, brutal truth is that nothing 
had been done to make the exit of employees 
in an emergency either safe or practicable. 
There had been no fire drills for the 500 women 
and girls of various nationalities who toiled 
daily at machines too feet or more above the 
street level,—bevond the reach of the fire- 
men’s ladders. The one fire-escape was in a 
court, and those on the ninth floor who at- 
tempted to use it were cut off by the flames 
from the eighth. Doors to the stairway 
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PARADE OF NEW YORK FACTORY WORKERS IN MEMORY OF THE VICTIMS OF THE 
WASHINGTON PLACE FIRE OF MARCH 25 


were locked, and in front of these doors, after 
the fire had been put out, were found the 
charred bodies of about 100 wretched victims 
of the flames, while more than forty had 





A CHICAGO SUGGESTION OF A WAY TO MAKE FACTORY 
BUILDINGS SAFE 


(Employers could not get help in a building placarded 
as unsafe) 


From the Daily News (Chicago) 


leaped to a horrible death on the sidewalk or 
street pavement below. When it was all over 
the building itself remained little damaged, 
for it was of the “fireproof” type and as 
capable of resisting intense heat as are any of 


the modern steel and stone structure of its 
class. The frightful loss of life resulted not 
from any fault in construction, but from a 
culpable indifference on the part of the 
authorities to the use that was made of the 
building and the risk of human life attendant 
on such use. 


The fact is that our methods of 
safeguarding life are still in a very 
crude stage. This is the more 
noticeable in a congested manufacturing 
center like New York, where large numbers of 
employees in some trades are herded together 
with only scant provision for personal safety. 
A few years ago a vigorous campaign was 
waged in New York against the “sweat- 
shop” evil, with the result that the manufac- 
ture of many articles of clothing was brought 
under improved sanitary conditions. Large, 
substantial buildings were erected, in which 
entire floors, sometimes 100 feet square, were 
equipped with machinery for garment-mak- 
ing. These workrooms were far better than 
the old, unsanitary ‘“‘sweat-shops” of twenty 
years ago, but one thing was overlooked. 
The new buildings were in the heart of New 
York, many of them only a stone’s throw from 
Broadway, the great artery of metropolitan 
trade. The land on which they stood was 
valuable and to be profitable they had to be 
from ten to twenty stories high. A factory 
employing hundreds of women and young 
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girls, at such an elevation, faces peculiar 
problems as regards the safety of employees. 
The materials handled in the garment trades 
are of a highly combustible nature, and the 
male workers have been permitted in many 
instances to smoke cigarettes on the premises. 
A fire like that of March 25 can hardly be 
looked upon as a visitation of Providence. 


After a fatal factory fire in New- 
ark last January, Chief Croker 
of the New York Fire Depart- 
ment, had given warning of the danger. 
There is no reason why fire drills should not 
have been held in all factories employing any 
considerable number of girls. Such drills are 
required in the public schools of the city and 
are recognized as necessary measures to fore- 
stall panic. Yet in the cloak- and suit-makers’ 
trade, out of over 1200 shops in New York, 
it was found in the course of a recent investi- 
gation that only one maintained a fire drill. 
Any building occupied in whole or in part by 
a factory should be subject to a special form 
of inspection and the municipal authority 
over such buildings should be so concentrated 
that a single official can be held responsible 
for the life-saving equipment of the building. 
It is not enough to put laws on the statute- 
books, but the enforcement of the laws must 
be entrusted to some officer with undivided 
authority, who can be held accountable to 
the community. Some of Chief Croker’s 
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CHIEF CROKER, OF THE NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT 
(Who has recently resigned after a service of twenty- 
seven years) 
suggestions for fire prevention are set forth 
in an article from which we quote on page 

626 of this number. 


loss of Lhe destruction by fire of the 
a Valuable New York State Library in the 
tibrary capitol at Albany on the morning 
of March 29 was another sacrifice to official 
negligence and public indifference. This was 
a priceless collection of books and manu- 
scripts,—one of the four or five most valuable 
libraries in the country, in some departments 
unexcelled. The State should never have 
placed such a collection in peril of destruction. 
The fact that the capitol building itself,—a 
$25,000,000 monument to the extravagance, 
and worse, of a whole generation in New York 
politics,—remains intact, is small consolation 
for the loss of a literary heritage that can 
never be replaced. And a hand extinguisher, 
or even a bucket of water, within reach when 
the fire broke out, would have saved it all! 
The ancient Dutch archives and other manu- 
script treasures can never be duplicated, but 
the State’s generosity will doubtless provide, 
in time, a new library that may serve to 
remind the people in some degree of the treas- 
ures that have been lost. The new State 
Library is to be housed in a building that has 
been in course of construction for several 
years and would have been occupied by the 
old library before the date of the fire, but for 
unforeseen delays in the completion of the 
builder’s contract. 
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AGreat 10 1909 this REVIEW was report- 
Expansion ing striking reversals of the usual 

in Exports relations between our export and 
import trade. The sudden falling off of our 
favorable balance with foreign countries,— 
this “favorable balance” being the excess of 
exports over imports,—was considered by 
many observers an ominous matter, and a 
commentary frequently heard was that the 
loss of the usual great balance in our favor 
was to be a permanent loss, due fundamen- 
tally to the fact that we were using our food- 
stuffs at home, leaving no considerable part 
of them to be sold abroad. The history of 
trade balances shows, however, as we pointed 
out two years ago, very curiously sudden 
changes. Such a change has come within the 
past eight months. In that period our ex- 
ports have increased from $1,157,000,000 in 
1908-9 to $1,433,000,000 in Igto-11. An 
examination of the items which go to make 
up this total shows that the contention of the 
prophets of a disappearing export balance 
was partly correct, in that this great expan- 
sion of our sales to foreigners has come in 
spite of a continuing tendency toward 
smaller exports of foodstuffs. 
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ment report of last month showeda very satis- 
factory condition of winter wheat, the per- 
centage being 83.3, as against 80.8 on April 1, 
1g1o and an average conditon percentage of 
86.9 for the past ten years. Two facts make 
this showing better than a first glance would 
indicate: the acreage planted in winter wheat 
this year has been enormous,—a million 
acres more than last year’s large planting; 
and the condition this April shows an improv- 
ing tendency from the earlier winter condi- 
tion, as against a normal decline from Decem-. 
ber to April. The price of the wheat staple 
has been steadily declining in response to the 
news of the large crop promise which was 
aided by the record stocks of wheat carried 
over from last year in both Europe and 
America. Unofficial statements from the 
captains of the great granger railroads sup- 
plement the Government’s report in indicat- 
ing a busy and productive year for the farm- 
ers of the Middle West and Northwest. 


Reports of the banking situation 

~ Poor Result 

” the Bank eoat~i in Oklahoma indicate that the 
antee Plan” “suarantee” plan that has been 


While the Aollowed i in that State since February, 1908, 


recent lower prices of such commodities in’ is meeting with many of the troubles its 


this country have brought some small in- 
crease in sales of foodstuffs abroad, the year; 
as a whole, shows that it is in line with the 
four or five past years in the movement 
toward the consumption of so much of our 
grain and meat at home that there is a con- 
stantly decreasing balance for sale in Europe, 
The magnificent expansion of the export 
trade is due, then, entirely to the sale of 
manufactured and partly manufactured arti- 
cles, which account this year for no less than 
$150,000,000 of the increase over 1909. 


During the past weeks the in- 
vestment markets and the indus- 
trial world have been chiefly 
anxious concerning two developments of the 
future,—first, the Supreme Court decisions 
in the cases of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany and the Standard Oil Company, , and 
second, the progress of the crops to be hhar- 
vested in 1911. Doubtless the discussions of 
the coming Supreme Court decisions have 
been overdone and their actual importance 
exaggerated as affecting the present plans of 
industrial concerns. The strength of the 
harvest factor, in its bearing on the dull state 
of investment and industry, has, on the other 
hand, probably been underestimated. The 
month of April brings the first seasonal news 
of value.as to the crop an ei The govern- 


The Crop 
Promises 
for 1911 


critics predicted. Under the law the State’ 
banks and trust companies contribute to the 
\guarantee fund 1 per cent. of their average 
‘deposits, new institutions adding to the fund 
% per cent. of their capital stock. When a 
bank or trust company fails, the depositors 
are immediately paid from this fund, the 
State then having a first lien on the assets of 
the insolvent corporation.. A great increase 
in the number of State banks came after the 
plan was put into operation. It is said that 
in one village of 150 inhabitants two banks 
were started, with aggregate deposits of only 
$15,000. Irresponsible promoters rushed into 
the banking business, and, too, the national 
banks themselves were forced in many in- 
stances to become State institutions by the 
advantage the latter held in bidding for de- 
posits. But the cost of the guarantee system 
has been found too burdensome, chiefly owing 
to the assessments which, by the law, had to 
be made when the guarantee fund was drawn 
too low. Now the rush is the other way. 
Not only are the former national banks, 
which had, under pressure of the guarantee 
plan, become State institutions, reincorporat- 
ing under the Federal law, but many original 
State banks are doing the same thing. The 
process recalls the experiences of three other 
States, New York, Vermont and Michigan, 
over three-quarters of a century ago. 
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THE NEW AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA 


(Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., ex-Governor of Massachusetts, who 
has been appointed by President Taft to succeed 
Mr. Rockhill at St. Petersburg) 


When, on April 14, Dr. David 
Jayne Hill’s resignation as Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Germany was 
made public, there was a good deal of mild 
surprise reflected in the European press. 
Without exception, the German journals 
whose comments on the subject have been 
reported, highly commend Dr. Hill’s services 
to his country and his eminent acceptability 
to the government of Kaiser Wilhelm. At 
the German capital Ambassador Hill has 
borne himself with conspicuous tact and 
dignity on all occasions. The liberal and pro- 
gressive journal, the Tageblatt, refers to 
him as “one of‘the most brilliant and solid 
personalities in American diplomacy,” while 
the Kreuz-Zeitung, the organ of the con- 
servatives, says: “His departure will be a dis- 
tinct loss to Germany, especially the intellec- 
tual world which he notably adorned.” 
This journal adds that the cause of German- 
American telations “demands that the real 
reasons for his sudden retirement be publicly 
and promptly cleared up.” Other important 
diplomatic changes recorded last month were 
the appointment, to succeed Oscar Straus as 
Ambassador at Constantinople, of Mr. Rock- 
hill, who is to be transferred from St. Peters- 
burg. The Russian ambassadorship is to be 
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filled by a new man, ex-Governor Curtis 
Guild, of Massachusetts, whose appointment 
was announced on April 12. 


Progress of Lhe decision of the Democratic 
Reciprocity at caucus in the House of Repre- 
Ottawa sentatives, on April 12, to take up 
Canadian reciprocity as one of the first items 
on its program, at once greatly improved the 
position of the reciprocity agreement in the 
Canadian Parliament. The opposition at 
Ottawa, which has been aggressively against 
reciprocity from the first, had confidently 
expected that the Democrats at Washington 
would delay ratification of the agreement 
until they had carried through the greater 
part of their legislative program, or that they 
would combine the consideration of the reci- 
procity agreement with a modification of the 
wool schedule or some other contemplated 
tariff changes. The plan of the Ways and 
Means Committee to push forward a reciproc- 
ity agreement, which is in all except phrase- 
ology identical with the bill introduced on 
January 26 by Representative McCall, sim- 
plified the situation for the Canadian Govern- 
ment. It had the effect of curtailing the de- 
bate at Ottawa, which had already been long 
protracted. The Dominion Parliament ad- 
journed on April 12 for the Easter recess. It 
was confidently expected by Premier Laurier 
that soon after its reassembling, on April 19, 
Parliament would ratify the agreement. The 
party tactics of the Democrats in introducing 
‘at the same time as the reciprocity agree- 
ment, the so-called “free list” bill, to which 
we have already alluded, by which they 
hoped to satisfy the farmer opponents of a 
freer trade with the Dominion, have been met 
on the other side of the line by the announce- 
ment that, after the reciprocity agreement 
has been concluded, it “will probably be 
necessary to make some changes in the Cana- 
dian tariff to test the advantage of the British 
preferential rates.” This will be done to 
placate the Dominion opponents of the meas- 
ure now under such heated discussion. 


Our Course in NOt for more than half a century 
the Mexican have the relations between the 

War” United States and Mexico been 

so strained as they became during the past 
month, when the injuries to American citi- 
zens and property in Douglas, Arizona, as the 
result of the two battles of Agua Prieta, 
forced the Senate to appoint a committee to 
investigate conditions on the border. The 
War Department bulletins, based on reports 
from Colonel Shunk, in command of the 
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United States cavalry at Douglas, were re- 
ported to President Taft, and the substance 
of them communicated to the Senate. On 
April 17 Senator Stone, of Missouri, a promi- 
nent Democratic member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, introduced a resolution 
directing that an investigating committee be 
appointed, because 


conditions of turbulence and disorder prevail in 
the Republic across the Rio Grande, the life of 
American citizens and the property of Americans 
are in jeopardy from irresponsible persons roving 
about Mexico; work on the dam in the Imperial 
Valley has been retarded, and Americans on this 
side of the boundary have been killed and wounded 
by flying bullets. 


Two resolutions substantially the same as 
Senator Stone’s were introduced in the House. 
President Taft let it be known that he would 
not move a single soldier across the boundary 
unless authorized to do so by Congress. 


The Presi. LWice, early last month, Presi- 
dent Warns dent Taft, through the State De- 
Mexico artment, made representations 
to the Mexican Government to the effect that 
affairs like those at Douglas and Agua Prieta, 
involving injury to American life and prop- 
erty, must not be repeated. At the same 
time formal warnings were issued to the 
Federal and insurrecto commanders that they 
would be held to a strict observance of the 
neutrality laws. The President asked for 
immediate assurances that there be no more 
fighting that might endanger Americans in 
the border towns. Information was also re- 
quested as to what measures the Federal 
authorities had already taken to prevent 
further combats of this kind. On April 18 
President Diaz informed Ambassador Wilson 
that Mexico would observe ‘“‘a distinct re- 
strictive policy hereafter for the zone of hos- 
tilities along the international border.” The 
official reply of the Mexican Government to 
President Taft’s formal note was received at 
the State Department two days later. From 
the summary given out at that time it was 
seen that, while it was friendly in form and 
substance, the reply laid at the door of 
American citizens much of the responsibil- 
ity for the injuries complained of by the 
President. Of course, it is impossible for 
fighting to go on close to a boundary line 
such as divides Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona from Mexico, without some dam- 
age to life and property on the American 
side. It may be, as has been claimed, that 
the insurrectos purposely take positions 
which force the Federal troops, in attacking 
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them, to fire into American territory. It 
is undoubtedly true that Americans are 
not keeping away from the line in order to 
be safe. Nevertheless, the responsibility lies 
with the central authorities at Mexico City, 
and they must be held strictly accountable 
for all damage done to American interests 
by their own or the insurgent troops. 


ls the Insur- BY the middle of last month 
rection Now actual civil war was being waged 
«War? in more than one part of the 
country. Theinsurrection was gaining ground 
daily. Only oneline of railway communication 
was open between Mexico and the north, and 
there was more or less vague talk of a recog- 
nition of the belligerent rights of the revolution- 
ists by the United States Government, which 
would..have seemed preposterous a month 
before. . A few more engagements like those at 
Agua Prieta, with further injury to American 
lifeand property, would undoubtedly convince 
the people of this country that the time had 
come to demand that the Mexican Govern- 
ment give some recognition to the claims of 
the disaffected, and if unable to subdue them 
or appease them by further concessions than 
those already made, that the differences be 
submitted to some impartial arbitrator. 


Last month there were several 
proposals for peace conferences 
between Gen. Francisco Madero, 
“Provisional President” and commander in 
chief of the insurgent forces, and agents of the 
central government. There were also con- 
ferences in Washington between the Mexican 
Minister and Dr. Vasquez Gomez, the Ma- 
derist representative in this country. None 
of these, however, appears to have resulted in 
any substantial progress toward peace. It 
was reported on April 18 that Sefior de la 
Barra, Minister of Foreign Affairs, had con- 
sented to an armistice during which a peace 
conference would be held. The insurrectos, 
instead of being appeased by the govern- 
ment concessions, have apparently regarded 
these as a sign of weakness on the part of 
their opponents, and a promise of their own 
ultimate success. For thirty years, says 
Sefior Madero, the government at Mexico 
City has been promising. “The Mexican 
people now want some performance.” The 
revolutionists, Madero insists, will not lay 
down their arms until last year’s elections are 
declared null and void, and new ones ordered 
with a free ballot guaranteed. The proposed 
land-reform project, further, “is a good one 
but in bad hands.” 
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SCENE OF THE MEXICAN “ WAR" 


DURING THE PAST FEW WEEKS 


(Showing El Paso and Juarez and Douglas and Agua Prieta, where important engagements took place) 


The most serious engagements of 
the insurrection, approaching real 
battles, occurred on April 13 and 
17, between the Federal and insurrectionary 
forces, numbering each about a thousand men, 
at Agua Prieta, a small mining town imme- 
diately south of the Arizona state line. Agua 
Prieta is directly across the boundary from 
Douglas, Arizona, the two forming practi- 
cally one urban center. It isa port of entry 
on the El Paso & Southwestern Railway. On 
April 13 the insurrectos captured the town 
after some severe fighting. Five days later 
the Federal army attempted to retake.it, and 
a fierce battle ensued, lasting from early 
morning until sundown. The Federals used 
machine guns, but the insurrecto cavalry and 
sharpshooters soon disabled the gunners on 
the national side, and finally repulsed them. 
Later, however, the insurgents evacuated the 
town and the Federals reoccupied it. During 
the fighting bullets constantly fell in Douglas 
and some of the steel missiles from the Fed- 
eral machine guns badly damaged buildings 
in the center of the town, including the 
United States custom house. Six persons 
were wounded while walking in the streets. 
The American cavalry, under command of 
Colonel Shunk, patrolled the line, discharging 
with vigor, yet justice and propriety, their 
extremely delicate task of giving the utmost 


Battle of 
Agua Prieta 


protection possible to American life and prop- 
erty, and at the same time preventing the 
adventurous Arizonians, all eager for a fight, 
from crossing the border and casting in their 
lot with the insurgents. 


In commenting, last month, upon 
“Cabinet. the strength and influence of 
inMexico Sesor Limantour, the Mexican 
Minister of Finance, we noted the probability 
that, upon his return to Mexico City, there 
would be important changes in the cabinet. 
Within forty-eight hours after the arrival of 
the Finance Minister at the capital, on March 
24, the entire cabinet of President Diaz re- 
signed. It is not to be assumed that the 
ministry gave up from a spirit of opposition 
to Diaz, but upon some intimation from him 
that the situation throughout the nation 
required them to make the sacrifice. There 
had long been much popular opposition to some 
of the ministers, particularly to Vice-Presi- 
dent Corral, who, as Minister of the Interior, 
wasalsoa member of the cabinet. Sefior Cor- 
ral sailed for Europe early in April. 


piar’g Lhe retiring ministry was made 
‘New up as follows: Interior (and Vice- 
Ministers President of the Republic), Ra- 
mon Corral; Foreign Affairs, Enrique Creel; 
Finance and Public Credit, José Yves 
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MEXICAN AMBASSADOR ‘TO THE 
UNITED STATES 
(Sefior Manuel de Zamacona y Inclan, who has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Don Francisco de la Barra as 
Mexican Ambassador at Washington) 


THE NEW 


Limantour; Justice, Justo Fernandez; Public 
Institutions and Fine Arts, Justo Sierra; 
Promotion, Olegario Molina; Communica- 
tions and Public Works, Leandro Fernan- 
dez; War and Marine, Gonzalez Cosio. 
President Diaz refused to accept the resigna- 
tions of Sefiores Limantour and Cosio. In 
the new cabinet Francisco de la Barra, for the 
past two years Mexican Ambassador to the 
United States, is Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and official Premier. Demetrio Sodi has be- 
come Minister of Justice; Manuel Marro- 
quin y Rivera, Minister of Promotion; Vera 
Estanol, Minister of Public Instruction; and 
Noberto Dominguez, Minister of Communica- 
tions. Senor de la Barra has been succeeded 
at Washington by Dr. Manuel de Zamacona 
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y Inclan, formerly Mexican financial agent at 
London. Dr. Zamacona’s father was Minister 
to the United States in the early seventies of 
the past century. The new Ambassador is 
an independent in politics, with a leaning, it 
is reported, toward the positon taken by the 
insurrectos. He has been Postmaster General 
and Treasurer of the Republic. 


iii When the Mexican Congress 
Message to Opened on April 2 President Diaz 
Conoress announced that, hav’ng accom- 
plished the first step in his reform program by 
making important changes in the cabinet, he 
would outline the measures which he regarded 
as necessary for “the administrative regenera- 
tion of the Federal and State governments.” 
The aged President stood unassisted for more 
than two hours, and read in a firm voice one 
of the longest messages ever addressed to a 
Mexican Congress. He declared himself in 
favor of legislation forbidding the reélection 
of a President and also for rotation in the 
offices of cabinet members and State gov- 
ernors. He announced his firm intention of 
remedying deficiencies complained of in local 
administration, of amending the election laws 
and of reforming the federal judiciary. He also 
pledged himself to bring about the division of 
the large country estates “on terms of equal- 
ity to the owners and to those who desire to 
purchase small parcels of lands and place 
them under cultivation.” 


After paying high tribute to the 
Joyalty and valor of Mexican sol- 
diers, General Diaz referred to 
the filibustering from American territory and 
stated that the Mexican Government had re- 
peatedly called attention of the Government 
of the United States to these acts. ‘‘That 
Government,” said he, “acting by virtue of its 
laws of neutrality, at once adopted such meas- 
ures as it deemed adequate, which the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico recognizes and appreci- 
ates.” As to the “unusual concentration” 
of American forces near the border, General 
Diaz referred to the message from President 
Taft assuring Mexico that this concentration 
meant no unfriendly act. The insurrection 
itself President Diaz referred to as largely 
brigandage, which, he insisted, “cannot but 
provoke the utmost indignation throughout 
the country.” The message virtually com- 
plied with all the terms of compromise asked 
by the insurrecto leaders except the general 
amnesty. The government announced that 
this would be proclaimed within a few hours 
after the insurrectos laid down their arms. 


As to 
American 
*‘ Intervention ’ 
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There is no reason to doubt that within the 
next few weeks all the measures proposed by 
President Diaz will be enacted into law by 
Congress, and the Mexican Government will 
have changed from a one-man power to a 
government of the people themselves. The 
insurrectos still insist that nothing short of the 
resignation of Diaz himself will satisfy them. 
It was reported a number of times last month 
that the aged President had determined to 
resign, but not until the present rebellion 
against the government had been subdued. 


The Secret‘ Sensational newspaper story 
Treaty” with was published last month to the 
Japan effect that it was the discovery of 

a secret treaty between Japan and the Diaz 
government that led to President Taft’s 
action in mobilizing 20,000 American troops 
in Texas. The government at Tokyo, accord- 
ing to this story, had asked President Diaz for 
a coaling station on the coast of Lower Cali- 
fornia. The Mexican President, realizing the 
extent to which the Japanese emigration to 
his country has increased during recent years, 
and knowing that Japanese agents had se- 
cretly mapped the western coast of Mexico, 
hesitated. At this point the story related 
how Ambassador Wilson secured a copy of a 
secret agreement which Diaz was about to 
make, had it photographed, and brought it 
posthaste to Washington, where it was sub- 
mitted to the President and the Cabinet. 


Finally, said the story, the United States, |' 


once in possession of the information from 
Ambassador Wilson, intimated that Japan 
must not be permitted to secure any foothold 
on Mexican territory. Thereupon Diaz in- 
formed Japan that he did not care to “lease 
any part of the country to a foreign power.” 
Then came the movement of the United 
States troops to the border. 


Immediate and categorical de- 
nials of the truth of this story 
were made by the Japanese Am- 
bassador at Washington and the Japanese 
Minister at Mexico City. Secretary Knox 
and other government officials, including 
all the members of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, also denied that the al- 
leged Japanese treaty had anything to do 
with the movement of American troops. It 
is a matter of record, however, that Japanese 
colonists have received grants of tracts for 
cotton and corn raising in several of the Pa- 
cific states of Mexico. It is also a fact that 
one of the subsidized: Japanese steamship 
lines has requested from the Mexican Govern- 
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ment coaling privileges at one of the Pacific 
coast ports. As yet, we are told, no answer 
whatsoever to this latter request has been 
made by the Mexican Government. On the 
occasion of the exchange of ratifications of 
the American- Japanese commercial treaty, on 
April 4, the Emperor of Japan and President 
Taft took occasion to express sentiments 
of the utmost cordiality of one country to 
the other. On later occasions Ambassador 
O’Brien and the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
Count Komura, indirectly and in diplo- 
matic language, denounced what the Japanese 
Foreign Minister characterized as “the per- 
nicious criminal activity of certain individuals 
and interests to prejudice the relations be- 
tween America and Japan.” 


What the Despite those German experts 
Troops in Texas Who find our troops in Texas 
Have Learned «<Jinchod, useless and badly offi- 
cered,” and the critics at home who point to 
some slight disorder, last month, on the part 
of a negro regiment at San Antonio, as an 
evidence of lack of discipline or the preva- 
lence of unfortunate race feeling, the President 
and the War Department have expressed 
themselves as more than satisfied with the 




















UNCLE SAM AND MEXICO—FROM A SOUTH AMERICAN 
POINT OF VIEW 
UNCLE SaM (speaking through the window to the Mexican 
Federals and Insurrectos): ‘‘Don’t let me interrupt you. I 
am just taking a disinterested, friendly interest in what 
you are doing.” 
From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Aires) 
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ber of 957, and covering more. 











than 74 printed pages, have 
been proposed. Each of these 
will be brought up for dis- 
cussion. Most of them will 
have been considered before 
this magazine reaches its 
readers. None of them have 
any hope of passing, since 
the ministry has said its last 
word and given this proposi- 
tion its final form. The op- 
position has been filibustering, 
to use an American congres- 
sional term, for several weeks. 
On April 7, Premier Asquith 
announced that the govern- 
ment expected to put the 
measure through before the 
middle of the present month. 
All the proposals of the mi- 
nority, led by Mr. Balfour in 
the House of Commons, and 
by his uncle, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, and Lord Lans- 
downe in the Upper House, 
are inadmissible in the eyes of 
the Liberals because they con- 
template a sweeping reform 
of the peers. Furthermore, 











THE NEW LIBERAL LEADER IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


(British Secretary of War Haldane, who has just been made a Viscount) 


behavior of the troops and the results of the 
experience already obtained. The soldier 
boys have conducted themselves well. They 
have learned a great deal from actual service. 
They have been well taken care of and are in 
excellent spirits. Heretofore, in army ma- 
neuvers in this country, there have been no 
units larger than a regiment. The war game 
now being played in Texas has provided an 
opportunity for concentrating and organizing 
larger fighting units. For the first time, says 
General Wood in one of his reports to Presi- 
dent Taft, “we have a division fully equipped, 
armed and supplied, the different arms of the 
service acting together according to plans 
thoroughly mapped out. . . . The success 
with which we are handling these men is an 
object lesson calculated to inspire the confi- 
dence of the country in the American soldier.” 


Progress of Lhe Liberal veto bill restricting 
vee on the powers of the House of Lords 

is in the committee stage in the 

Commons. The battle over it promises to 
be long and hard. Amendments to the num- 


they would leave the Upper 
House almost as certainly 
Conservative as it is now, and 
much stronger because mod- 
ernized. The Liberals are in no hurry to re- 
form the Lords; they are quite content to 
limit their powers. The Radical wing of the 
present government majority does not want 
the House of Lords reformed at all; they 
would prefer to abolish it. 


The Lords themselves donot seem 
to be able to agree on any one 
definite plan. The suggestion of 
Lord Lansdowne for reorganization of the 
house, and that of Lord Balfour for a referen- 
dum on every measure upon which the two 
houses disagree, have failed to secure a ma- 
jority support of the peers themselves. The 
latest move of the opposition is a resolution 
presented by Lord Lansdowne praying the 
King to consent to the introduction of a bill 
in the House of Commons for the reform of 
the House of Lords, “limiting the prerogatives 
of the crown in so far as they relate to the 
creation of peerages.” This was intended to 
checkmate the government by depriving it of 
the power to create enough new peers to 


carry through the veto bill. Replying for the 


Parliamentary 
Tactics 
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government to this proposition, Lord Morley 
stated that the ministry would offer no oppo- 
sition to the Lansdowne proposal. “But,” he 
went on to say, “in assenting to this proposal 
the government does not pledge itself in any 
way in regard to any future advice it may 
offer the sovereign when the time comes.” 
The position of the Liberals in the Upper 
House has been much strengthened recently 
by the elevation of Mr. Haldane, Secretary 
of War, to the peerage. He now becomes 
Viscount Haldane of Cloan. The new Peer 
has always been a Liberal and is recognized 
as one of the strongest men in the present 
government. 


the German We Teferred last month to the 

Chancellor on widespread discussion in Great 

Arbitration Britain and on the continent over 
Sir Edward Grey's remarks in the House of 
Commons with reference to President Taft’s 
unlimited arbitration suggestions. Sir Ed- 
ward heartily concurred in Mr. Taft’s general 
proposition that it would be a great gain for 
international peace if “we [the United States] 
can negotiate and put through a positive 
agreement with some other nation to abide 
by the abjudication of an international arbi- 
tral court in every issue which cannot be 
settled by negotiations, no matter what it 
involves, whether honor, territory or money.” 
The arbitration treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, which the President 
had particularly in mind when he spoke, is 
now being drafted by Secretary Knox and 
Ambassador Bryce. According to the pres- 
ent outlook, it will be submitted to the Senate 
for ratification about the middle of the pres- 
ent month. On the continent a great deal of 
interest and discussion has been aroused. 
France, which is about to enter into negotia- 
tions with the United States for an arbitra- 
tion treaty, is enthusiastic for the principle. 
The official German attitude was set forth in 
a declaration in the Reichstag by Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, on March 30. While 
in general approving of the principle of arbi- 
tration, the Chancellor declared ithat if this 
principle is expected to lead to general dis- 
armament, Germany cannot favor it. “ Dis- 
armament is a dream, an insoluble problem 
so long as men are men.” He continued: 


If any nation feels that it is unable longer to 
spend certain sums for defensive purposes it will 
inevitably drop to the second rank. There will 
always be a stronger one ready to take its place. 
We Germans in our exposed situation cannot shut 
our eyes to this dire reality, only so far as we can 
maintain peace. . . . The nations, including Ger- 
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many, have been talking disarmament since the 
first Hague conference, but neither in Germany 
nor elsewhere has a practical plan been proposed. 
Great Britain wishes the limitation of armaments, 
but simultaneously wants a superior or equal fleet. 
Any conference on this subject is bound to be 
fruitless. No standard for a limitation can be 
found, and any conceivable proposal would be 
shattered on the question of control. 


ite Despite the somewhat warlike 
man ; 

Concession tone of the Chancellor’s address, 
to England there was one paragraph at the 

end which English statesmen welcomeas most 

important. Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg said: 


The English Minister [Sir Edward Grey] gave 
expression to the idea that an exchange of informa- 
tion between England and Germany with regard 
to their shipbuilding might give security against 
surprises and strengthen in both countries the 
conviction that neither desires secretly to over- 
trump the other. By this exchange of information 
the other countries also would be informed with 
regard to the relative position of England to Ger- 
many, and that, it is said, would serve the general 
interests of peace. We have been able to fall in 
with this idea all the sooner as our navy construc-: 
tion program lies open, as it has always done, 
to all the world. We have, thérefore, declared our 
readiness to come to an agreement with England 
about this matter, in the hope that by these means 
the expected calming of public opinion in England 
will set in. : 


This means, if it means anything, that the 
naval attachés of both England and Germany 
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“DISARMAGEDDON” 
London Punch's happy presentation of the agreement be- 
tween President Taft and Sir Edward Grey on the 
subject of unlimited arbitration 
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THE POSTER OF THE EXHIBITION AT ROME, 
COMMEMORATING THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF 
ITALIAN UNITY 


will have practically free entrance to each 
others’ dockyards, so that each will be kept 
in touch with what the other is doing. There 
may, therefore, be an end of the prepetual 
alarms based on inaccurate information that 
have, during the past few years, made such 
mischief in both countries. The German 
Chancellor had to announce this to the 
Reichstag, but was very much afraid that if 
he did so, his own jingoes would turn against 
him. He, therefore, wrapped it up in a dis- 
course which attacked arbitration and dis- 
armament, and under cover of this demon- 
stration, he smuggled in his announcement. 
Despite this the German jingoes are growling 
at the concession. But there has been a real 
gain to the cause of world peace. 
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The Kingdom of Italy celebrates 
her jubilee as a united nation by 
an exposition showing her prog- 
ress in the fine arts, a cabinet crisis, and the 
spectacular trial in a court of law of one of 
the most notorious criminal organizations in 
human history. On March 27, at midnight, 
a gun fired from the Janiculum Hill inau- 
gurated the ceremonies in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Rome as the capital of 
a united Italian peninsula. Elaborate cere- 
monies marked the opening, including the 
presentation to the nation of busts of the four 
creators of modern Italy: Victor Emmanuel, 
Cavour, Mazzini and Garibaldi. The cele- 
brations continued throughout the greater 
part of last month. Official representatives 
of most of the great powers of Europe were in 
attendance. It was hoped that Kaiser Wil- 
helm of Germany and Kaiser Franz Joseph of 
Austria-Hungary would accept the invitation 
of King Victor Emmanuel to be present in 
Rome, when he, their partner in the Triple 
Alliance, commemorated the Italian semi- 
centennial. But neither of his brother mon- 
archs attended, although they sent cordial 
messages. Their absence was undoubtedly 
due to the attitude of the Vatican, which can- 
not forget nor forgive the loss of its temporal 
power. Fifty years ago, when this country 
was in the throes of civil war to maintain 
a union threatened with dismemberment, 
Italy was combining all her scattered forces to 
cement a union which has since grown in 
strength and prosperity. 


Fifty Years 
of 
United Italy 


After remaining out of politics for 
two years, Signor Giovanni Gio- 
litti once more becomes Premier 
of Italy. The ministries of Luzzatti and 


Giolitti 
Premier 
Again 


_ Sonino, which have filled in the period since 


Giolitti’s last premiership, have been recog- 
nized as temporary expedients. Giolitti is 
undoubtedly the strongest political leader in 
Italy at present. Both Luzatti and Sonino 
fell because of a combination of domestic and 
foreign problems. Signor Luzatti endeavored 
to reform the Italian senate, a reactionary 
body chosen by methods now recognized as 
out of date. A committee of investigation 
last year reported in favor of many changes, 
but the senate refused to accept these recom- 
mendations, and there is no method at pres- 
ent by which the lower house in Italy can 
overrule the upper. The condition of the 
railway workers throughout the Kingdom 
was another problem which confronted and 
effectively baffled the ex-Premier. Railway 
workers in Italy are badly paid, and they 
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TRYING THE CAMORRA, ITALY’S NOTORIOUS CRIMINAL ORGANIZATION 


(A scene at the famous trial of Erricone Alfano for murder, at Viterbo, Italy. The figure to the left in clerical robes is the 
priest, Father Vitozzi, accused of being in the pay of the Camorra. The large cage in the center is used alternately for 


holding witnesses and prisoners. 


have been striking and generally interfering 
with the transportation business for several 
years. They are not satisfied with the ap- 
propriation for increased salaries made by 
the government (Italian railways are state- 
owned) and acts of disorder and sabotage 
are being reported frequently from various 
parts of the country. 


The issue upon which the Luzatti 


His é 
Pressing cabinet actually fell was vaguely 
Problems known as electoral reform. Fail- 


ing.to secure a vote of confidence, Signor 
Luzatti and his Ministers resigned, and, on 
March 29, Signor Giolitti formed a new min- 
istry, himself taking the portfolio of the inte- 
rior. The new Premier is a man of vigor and 
patriotism. His declaration of policies in the 
Chamber, on April 8, secured the support of 
all parties, including the Socialists. The ac- 
ceptance of the Premiership by Giolitti, with 
reliance mainly on the Radical groups in the 
Parliament for his working majority, is said 
to be due almost entirely to the persuasions 


The smaller cage to the right is for the informer, Gennaro Abbatemaggio) 


of King Victor Emmanuel. Giolitti might 
have made a deal with the moderate and 
some of the conservative elements of the 
Chamber which would have carried him along 
for some time. But apparently the King 
thought this would be opposing the real tend- 
encies of the country. He therefore sent 
for Bissolati, the Socialist deputy, a man of 
the Briand type of evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary socialism, and had a long con- 
ference with him. Bissolati is said to have 
laid down several demands as conditions of 
Socialist support for the new ministry. 
Universal suffrage and restriction of army 
and navy expenses were leading points, and 
these Giolitti accepted, as his inaugural state- 
ment to Parliament indicates. A number of 
the former ministers have been induced to re- 
tain their positions, chief among them being 
the Marquis di San Guliano, who is the head 
of the foreign affairs department. In her 
international relations Italy of late years has 
been exhibiting a restlessness that seems to 
presage her breaking, in the not far distant 
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future, from the Triple Alliance, and casting 
in her lot with France. Austro-Italian rela- 
tions have been strained for many years. The 
Kingdom is almost at the point of an open 
rupture with Turkey over commercial ques- 
tions centering in Tripoli; and German com- 
mercial policies are gradually elbowing her 
out of the Balkans. 


When, two years ago, Petrosino, 
the American-Italian detective, 
while on duty in Italy, was mur- 
dered by agents of the Camorra, the atten- 
tion of the Western world was drawn anew 
to this remarkable criminal organization, 
which has supplied the bravos, the banditti, 
the white slavers, the burglars, and the gen- 
eral assassins of Italy for morethanacentury. 
The Camorra, a secret society mainly com- 
posed of the poor criminal classes banded 
together to evade and defy the law, originally 
confined its energies to extortion, blackmail 
and smuggling. Later it added murder to 
its list. Its members are held together by 
stern and severe discipline and rigidly en- 
forced secrecy. Ten years ago the. Italian 
Government first began to actively interfere 
with the work of the Camorra, which had by 
that time assumed the proportions and activ- 
ities of a political party, with the Black 
Hand and the Mafia as its “foreign affilia- 
tions.”” Owing to the rigid discipline and de- 
votion of the Camorrists their apprehension 
has always been difficult. During the past 
month, however, there has been going on 
at Viterbo, an ancient little town northeast 
of Rome, a trial which seems likely to result 
in the speedy extinction of this notorious 
band of organized lawbreakers. 


Trying 
the 
Camorra 


With the details of the accusation 
against Erricone Alfano, the leader 
of the Camorra, for murder, we 
are not particularly concerned. More than 
four years of patient work on the part of the 
police and the military gendarmerie, known in 
Italy as the Carabinieri, resulted in the appre- 
hension of the alleged leaders of the Camorra. 
Five have either died in prison, been released 
or escaped. The other thirty-six are now on 
trial. Seven hundred witnesses have been 
called during the case, which is expected to 
last at least a year. The prominent figures 
of the trial are this Alfano, Gennaro Abbate- 
maggio, the informer who turned state’s evi- 
dence, and the priest Vitozzi, charged with 
being in the pay of the Camorra. The pro- 
ceedings so far have emphasized the differ- 
ence between Italian judicial methods and 


Features 
of the 
Trial 
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those of the rest of the world. The progress 
of the trial is recognized by the European press 
generally as a real educating influence for the 
nation, just as (to quote the Paris Temps) “in 
another way the.- Dreyfus. affair educated 
France.” In the latter case “‘it was the ar- 
chaic laws and race prejudice nourished by 
them that needed correction.” Here it is the 
traditions of a people finding archaic expres- 
sion because of laxity of law and order.” For 
the first time, says the Tribuna of Rome, “the 
real heroes and darlings of the people are the 
Reali Carabinieri. . . . It looks as though 
the trial would mean the regeneration of 
Southern Italy.” 


When on March 20 it was an- 
nounced that Premier Stolypin of 
Russia had resigned, after being 
for four years at the head of the Czar’s gov- 
ernment, the Western world was in doubt as 
to whether to regard his fall as an indication 
of the temporary triumph of the reactionists 
or a weakness on the part of Czar Nicholas in 
favor of more liberal policies. Three days 
later, Dr. Stolypin was persuaded to with- 
draw his resignation and again assume the 
duties of Premier. The principal reason for 
his resignation, we were told, was the rejec- 
tion by the Council of the Empire of his bill 
for the introduction of the so-called Zemstvo 
system of government into the western prov- 
inces of the empire. It is not easy at this 
distance to understand the exact significance 
of the legislative measures introduced by the 
Government of Russia. At first glance, it 
might have been assumed that Premier Stoly- 
pin’s bill was an attempt to improve the con- 
dition of the people in the western provinces 
by giving them the right to govern them- 
selves in purely local matters through popu- 
larly elected district and provincial assemblies. 
From this point of view, the defeat of this 
measure in the Upper House of the Russian 
parliament would be regarded as a triumph 
of the reactionaries over a liberal premier. 
As a matter of fact, Stolypin is not a liberal 
in any true sense. His measure to establish 
Zemstvos in the western provinces was de- 
signed primarily to curtail the power of the 
Poles in that part of the empire. The pro- 
posed Zemstvo election law would decrease 
the number of Polish representatives in the 
Upper House (the Council of the Empire) by 
so apportioning the right of franchise among 
the different classes of the population as to 
give the dominant political power, not to 
the most numerous or to the most intelli- 
gent classes, but to a small group of Russian 
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landed proprietors, the class that would most 
readily support the government’s policies of 
Russification and subjection of the peasants. 


Stolypin reconsidered his resigna- 
but Re- tion on the one condition that 
the Zemstvo bill be enacted into 
law over the rejection of the Council. Since 
the fundamental laws of the empire give the 
monarch power to promulgate legislation 
only when parliament is not in session, the 
Czar prorogued both houses for three days, 
and then promulgated the Zemstvo bill by 
imperial ukase as an “emergency” measure. 
This autocratic action raised a storm of in- 
dignation and protest. Upon the reconven- 
ing of the House, the action of the Czar was 
approved by only the two-thirds majority 
necessary. One more adverse vote would 
have actually compelled the monarch to re- 
consider the measure. Premier Stolypin was 
openly attacked, and the President of the 
Duma, Alexander Guchkov, resigned. His 
successor, Dr. Rodziano, is a partisan of 
Stolypin, but a man of courage and inde- 
pendence. An incidental result of this en- 
counter between reaction and constitutional- 
ism has been the virtual effacement of those 
two violent.advocates of despotism and the 
old order generally, General Trepov (brother 
of the late Governor of Moscow) and P. N. 
Durnovo, the real leader of the avowed re- 
actionaries. In order to get Stolypin to re- 
assume the duties of Premier, Czar Nicholas 
had to plainly agree “not to further consult 
or hearken to” either Trepov or Durnovo. 


; _ In Russia’s general internal con- 
's Reaction ah ° 
Losing Ground ditions there are signs of better 
in Russia?’ things, The long apathy follow- 
ing the unsuccessful attempt, a few years ago, 
to overthrow despotic rule and introduce 
modern governmental methods into the 
Empire seem, at last, to be passing away. 
Just as in foreign affairs, the Russian people 
are again assuming an active, aggressive atti- 
tude, threatening China in Western Man- 
churia and opposing Turkey’s policies in Per- 
sia, so there are signs of an awakening with 
regard to domestic problems. The press, 
conservative as well as liberal, is filled with 
accounts of signs and rumblings, the prelude. 
it would seem, to another revolutionary out- 
break. The popular disappointment at the 
ineffectiveness of the third Duma (see our 
summary on another page this month), and 
dissatisfaction with the increasingly conserva- 
tive do-nothing policy of the Octobrists, the 
majority party in it, is now being translated 





PREMIER STOLYPIN OF RUSSIA 
(Who, last month, employed some sensational parliamentary 
tactics in the Duma) 


into action. The government is in perpetual 
conflict with the universities, and the student 
demonstrations all over the Empire, called 
forth principally by the death of Tolstoy, 
have already completely disorganized the 
Russian education system. More than 120 
university chairs have been declared vacant 
by the government, and more than 1000 stu- 
dents are in jail for taking part in the disturb- 
ances. Even the semi-official organs admit 
a dangerous state of mind. They go further; 
they use the word revolution freely. The 
new Minister of Education, Dr. Kasso, insists 
that the universities should confine them- 
selves to classical training, and should not 
introduce utilitarian studies, or permit stu- 
dents to agitate on political questions. The 
council of ministers has restricted the per- 
centage of Jews who are to be allowed to take 
state examinations. On the other hand, 
there is a bill before the Duma for the aboli- 
tion of the Pale. Meanwhile, thousands of 
Jews who have peacefully resided without the 
Pale for many years, have, during the past 
months, been expelled with great severity. 


Changing ~arty lines in the Duma itself 
Party Lines have become confused. ‘The new 
inDuma manifestation of public sentiment 
throughout the Empire has_ thoroughly 
aroused the Octobrists, those who claim 
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to be working for the accomplishment 
of the reforms set forth in Czar Nicholas’ 
manifesto of October 30, 1906. The more 
progressive element accuse the Octobrists of 
permitting the “uninterrupted murder of 
human offenders” and the inhuman treat- 
ment of political prisoners, claiming, further, 
that the dominant party has killed every lib- 
eral measure in the Duma, and has failed 
to carry out every promise to give political 
liberty to Russia. The Octobrists, we now 
learn, are quarreling among themselves. At 
a recent meeting of the members of this party 
in St. Petersburgh, according to an account 
which we find in Novoye Vremya, the reac- 
tionary daily, the more progressive members 
of the party were bitter in their criticism of 
the majority. Such words as the following 
are new at Russian political meetings: 


Has not the Duma been transformed into a 
superfluous department of the government, and 
are not its members men who have remained stick- 
ing in the mud of the former régime? What do 
you present to the people on the eve of the new 
election? What sort of a face can you show them? 
What have you done for the people? Do you 
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A CYNICAL AUSTRIAN VIEW OF SOME STRAINED 
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(Showing the continental European view of the “‘civilizing 
missions” of (1) Russia in China; (2) America in 
Mexico; (3) Turkey in Albania) 
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think it is easy to live in the provinces without 
strict legal security, in constant dependence upon 
the humors of the government administration, 
upon the arbitrary conduct of a corrupt and all- 
powerful police? If you cannot secure all the civil 
rights which are not a revolutionary dream but 
which you were called to secure by the Czar him- 
self, then the people will have nothing else to do 
but place power in the hands of firmer afid more 
insistent representatives. 

Constitutionalism gains only very slowly in 
Russia, but it does gain. With each month 
the progress is noted. 


On the twenty-seventh day of last 
month the new Turkish régime, 
under the leadership of the Young 
Turk party, completed its second year of 
existence. It was on April. 27, 1909, that 
Abdul Hamid was deposed, and the new gov- 
ernment, with Sultan Mohammed V., at its 
head began its reform work. It will be useful 
at this time, to sum up the activities of the 
first modern government the Ottoman Em- 
pire has ever had. There has been much 
criticism of the activities of the Young Turk 
party, and many times has the question been 
repeated, both at home and abroad, Have 
the Young Turks made good? A summing 
up of the reforms actually accomplished in the 
face of enormous obstacles will, we believe, 
answer this question in the affirmative. 


Two Years 
of the 
Young Turks 


The complete liberation of Mace- 
donia from European control, an 
achievement of the past two 
years, has been a great victory for the 
Turks. It is true that Ottoman finances have 
not yet been completely reorganized, but 
a beginning has been made in this direction. 
From impartial and reliable authority we 
learn that the civil and military officials are 
promptly paid; that the collection of taxes 
is being made justly and regularly; that the 
revenue has thereby been increased by 25 per 
cent. during the past eighteen months; and 
that the general economic situation has im- 
proved greatly. Many important public 
works have been begun, including the en- 
larging and deepening of harbors; the build- 
ing of electric and other railroads; the estab- 
lishment of electric lighting plants; and the 
general encouragement of all sorts of business 
and industrial establishments. Within re- 
cent weeks a French syndicate has begun the 
construction of highways on a large scale 
throughout European Turkey, which when 
completed (within four years), will bring the 
present total of 12,000 kilometers up to 
30,000 kilometers. Concessions for the con- 


Some 
Solid 
Achievements 


struction of railroads have been made on fair 
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and progressive lines in such a way as to open 
up new sections rich in natural resources. 
The famous Bagdad railway, about which 
Germany, Russia and England have dis- 
puted so long, is already a settled matter, as 
the present government in Turkey has come 
to an agreement with all parties. The ar- 
rangement with Great Britain as to the ter- 
minus of the railroad on the Persian Gulf, 
probably at Koweit, is in a fair way to settle- 
ment, as both parties are showing a concilia- 
tory spirit. It is expected that the railroad 
will be finished within the next five years. It 
will throw open great trade centers and will 
unite Europe to Asia. It will make Mesopo- 
tamia, if the plans of Sir William Willcox, the 
British engineer in the employ of the Turkish 
Government, are carried out, literally a new 
Eden. The English scheme contemplates the 
irrigation of the actual spot upon which 
antiquarians believe the original Garden of 
Eden stood. The only point of disaffection 
at home now disturbing the government at 
Constantinople is the revolt of the Albanians 
for a larger measure of local autonomy. 
This revolt had assumed rather serious pro- 
portions last month. 


Financia) © DrOnic budget deficits have been 
and Military a national disease in Turkey. To 
Reforms remedy these the government has 
recently made arrangements with a syndicate 
of German and Austrian bankers for a loan 
of $55,000,000, which was successfully floated 
in March. At the same time, Djavid Bey, 
the Minister of Finance, with the help of 
the Ottoman bank and other powerful finan- 
cial establishments, has succeeded in estab- 
lishing current financial operations upon a 
modern basis. The government is also en- 
deavoring tosecure the approval of the powers 
to a proposed increase of duty on imports and 
to the abrogation of the so-called capitula- 
tions. The largest portion, by far, of the 
annual appropriations and the new loans are 
to be used for the reforms agreed upon and 
contemplated in the army and navy, “which 
are to be the guarantee against internal and 
foreign enemies.” Under the management 
and at the initiative of War Minister, Mah- 
moud Chefket Pasha, with the assistance of 
Marshal von der Géltz Pasha and other 
German-Turkish officers, the army has been 
thoroughly reorganized and its discipline and 
equipment vastly improved. A _ military 
authority in Berlin is quoted as admitting 
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that “its efficiency is fast approaching that of 
the German army.’’ Government appropria- 
tions and popular subscriptions have been 
applied to the improvement of the navy also. 
Several cruisers and a number of gun boats 
and torpedo boats have been bought abroad, 
while an elaborate plan has been prepared, 
which will, before long, give Turkey “a navy 
justified by her geographical position.” At 
its last session, Parliament voted $25,000,000 
for the navy. Last month a contract was 
signed with the Enyish house of Arm- 
strongs for the construction of three battle 
ships of 16,500 tons and for many smaller 
vessels. 


The internal administration of 
the government has vastly im- 
proved. New progressive gov- 
ernors have been appointed in the provinces. 
The press has been elevated jand made more 
free. Many laws improving municipal ad- 
ministration have been passed, and at the 
present session, there is a general measure 
under consideration to give more complete 
local government to the municipalities. The 
city police and the rural g.adarmerie have 
been much improved, and trade unions have 
been formed among many classes of laborers. 
The system of justice has been overhauled. 
The new civil procedure, under a thoroughly 
modern code, went into effect several months 
ago. This puts an end to the shameful ju- 
dicial procedure which has heretofore been 
the rule in Turkey. During the present ses- 
sion Parliament will also pass laws, it prom- 
ises, reorganizing other phases of civil pro- 
cedure; government accounting; the admin- 
istration of agricultural legislation; the con- 
duct of national mines; the preservation of 
the forests; the regular taking of the census; 
and the reorganization of the Cheri or reli- 
gious courts. In the face of the most serious 
obstacles, the government has been effecting 
a most radical change of the entire adminis- 
tration of public instruction. Many normal 
schools for both sexes have been established, 
and the ministry of education is sending 
students, designated by competitive examina- 
tion, to Europe and America, to study. A 
new law comprising more than 300 articles 
will be submitted to the Parliament at the 
present session, dealing with the higher, 
secondary and elementary schools, and pro- 
viding for the building of hundreds of new 
edifices for public instruction. 


A New System 


0. 
Education 
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CONSECRATION OF A PART OF THE CATHEDRAL OF. ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, NEW 
CITY, ON APRIL 19 


(Procession leaving the Cathedral after the services) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 21 to April 20, 1911) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

April 4.—The Sixty-second Congress meets in 
special session.... Champ Clark (Dem., Mo.) is 
clected Speaker of the House, and he outlines the 
Democratic program. 

April 5.—The President’s message, urging ap- 
proval of the Canadian reciprocity agreement, is 
read in both branches. .. . In the House, the Demo- 
cratic majority forces the adoption, without amend- 
ment, of the code of rules prepared by its Rules 
Committee. 

April 6.—In the Senate, Mr. La Follette (Rep., 
Wis.) introduces a resolution calling for another 
investigation of the Lorimer bribery charges. 

April 11.—The House approves the personnel of 
the standing committees as selected by the Demo- 
cratic caucus and by Mr. Mann (Rep., IIl.), the 
minority leader. 

April 12.—In the House, Mr. Underwood (Dem., 
Ala.), chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, introduces the Canadian Reciprocity bill 
and a measure placing on the free list more than a 
hundred articles used by farmers. : 

April 13.—In the Senate, Mr. Rayner (Dem., 
Md.) commends the attitude of President Taft 
toward the Mexican insurrection. ... The House, 


S48 


by vote of 296 to 16, passes the bill providing for 
the direct election of Senators without federal con- 
trol; the Canadian Reciprocity bill is favorably 
reported from the Ways and Means Committee. 

April 14.—The House unanimously passes the 
Rucker bill providing for publicity of campaign 
contributions before and after national elections. 

April 15.—The House begins the debate on the 
Canadian Reciprocity bill, Mr. Kitchin (Dem., 
N. C.) speaking in favor of it and Mr. Hinds (Rep., 
Me.) against it. 

April 17.—In the Senate, Mr. Chamberlain 
(Dem., Ore.) defends the principle of the recall 
provisions of the Arizona constitution.... The 
House debates the Canadian Reciprocity bill. 


April 18.—The House considers the Canadian 
Reciprocity measure. 

April 19.—The House continues the debate on 
the Canadian Reciprocity bill, ex-Speaker Cannon 
(Rep., Ill.) criticizing it; the Farmers Free List 
bill, which would cause a reduction in the revenue 
of $10,000,000, is reported from committee. 


April 20—In the House, general debate on the 
Canadian Reciprocity measure is closed; the Com- 
mittee on Census reports a Reapportionment bill 
enlarging the membership of the House to 433. 
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THE NORTH GERMAN LLOYD STEAMSHIP ‘“‘ PRINZESS IRENE"* AGROUND ON THE LONG ISLAND 
COAST LAST MONTH 


(About 1700 passengers were transshipped 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 

March 24.—The New York State workmen’s 
compensation law is declared unconstitutional by 
the Court of Appeals. 

March 26.—The Postmaster-General announces 
that after July I, magazines will be transported in 
carloads as fast freight. 

March 28.—The Minnesota House passes with- 
out a dissenting vote the resolution endorsing the 
income-tax amendment to the Constitution. 

March 29.—Governor Foss appoints a commis- 
sion to consider the development of inland water- 
ways along the Massachusetts coast. . . . The Presi- 
dent nominates Francis W. Bird for Appraiser of 
the Port of New York. 

March 30.—The Maine Legislature ratifies the 
income-tax amendment, reversing its previous 
action at the instance of Governor Plaisted. 

March 31.—The New York Legislature, after a 
deadlock lasting ten weeks, elects Supreme Court 
Justice James O’Gorman (Dem.) to succeed 
Chauncey M. Depew (Rep.) in the United States 
Senate. 

April 1.—A caucus of the Democratic members 
of the House of Representatives adopts a legisla- 
tive program; the majority members of standing 
committees are announced. 

April 3.—The United States Supreme Court 
holds that under the commodities clause of the 
Hepburn act the railroads must be actually inde- 
pendent of the coal companies. 

April 4.—Carter H. Harrison (Dem.) is elected 
mayor of Chicago for the fifth time, defeating 
Charles E. Merriam (Rep.).... Mayor J. Barry 
Mahool is defeated in the Democratic mayoralty 
primary in Baltimore by the organization candidate 
....Charles D. Hilles becomes Secretary to the 
President. 

April 6.—The Tennessee Senate endorses the 
income-tax amendment, completing ratification by 
that State. ... The New Hampshire Senate passes 


to New York before the ship was floated) 


the House bill providing for the purchase by the 
State of Crawford Notch, with its extensive forests. 

April 7—Thomas S. Martin (Dem., Va.) is 
chosen minority leader of the Senate. 

April 8.—Federal Judge Sanborn, in an opinion 
handed down at St. Paul, decides the Minnesota 
rate case in favor of the railroads. 

April 10.—The United States Court of Appeals 
reverses the decision in the Danbury hat case, 
whereby the boycotting union was _ assessed 
$232,000 damages. ... The new Court of Customs 
Appeals renders a decision which in effect affirms 
the right of the Government to make a reciprocal 
tariff arrangement with Canada. 

April 11.—A caucus of the Democratic members 
of the House decides that reciprocity with Canada 
and a farmers’ free list will be the order of business. 

April 12.—William S. Kenyon (Rep.), Assistant 
to the Attorney-General, is elected to the United 
States Senate by the Iowa Legislature after a 
twelve-weeks deadlock. 

April 14.—The resignation of David Jayne Hill 
as ambassador to Germany is announced at 
Washington. 

April 15.—The Sixth Cavalry, stationed at Des 
Moines, la., is ordered to Arizona to protect the 
lives and property of Americans along the Mexican 
border. 

April 17.—Edward F. Croker resigns as chief of 
the New York Fire Department in order to estab- 
lish a private bureau of fire prevention. ... The 
income-tax amendment is ratified by the lower 
houses of the Massachusetts and Florida legisla- 
tures and by the Arkansas Senate. 

April 19.—Governor Wilson of New Jersey signs 
the Geran primary and election bill. ... The New 
York Senate ratifies the federal income-tax amend- 
ment. 

April 20.—The stingent Corrupt Practices bill 
passed by the New Jersey Legislature is sighed by 
Governor Wilson. 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


March 21.—It is announced from Honduras that 
during a riot of revolutionists near Tegucigalpa, 
Generals Lara and Palma, and forty of the Govern- 
ment soldiers under them, lost their lives. . . . The 
Canadian immigration department takes steps to 
bar 165 negro emigrants from Oklahoma. 

March 24.—The members of the Mexican cab- 
inet hand their resignations to President Diaz. 

March 25.—Sefior de la Barra, Mexican am- 
bassador to the United States, accepts the minis- 
try of foreign affairs in the new Diaz cabinet. 

March 27.—The personnel of the Mexican cab- 
inet is announced; Manuel de Zamacona y Inclan 
succeeds Sefior de la Barra as ambassador to the 
United States. 

March 28.—Several thousand wine-growers at 
Bar-sur-Aube protest against the recent law which 
excludes Aube from the champagne region. .. . The 
Russian Duma accuses the Government of un- 
constitutional practice in promulgating the Zemst- 
vo bill.... The Spanish cabinet unanimously ap- 
proves the proposed measure regulating religious 
associations. 

March 29.—The Japanese Privy Council ratifies 
the commercial treaty with the United States. . 
The cabinet of Premier Giolitti, in Italy, includes 
most of the members of the former ministry. 

March 30.—The lower house of the Austrian 
Reichsrath is dissolved and a new election ordered. 

March 31.—The German Reichstag calls upon 
the Government to arrange other treaties of arbi- 
tration similar to the Anglo-German agreement. 

April 1.—President Diaz, at the opening of the 
Mexican Congress, outlines his plan for govern- 
mental reform, including the principle of a single 
term in office.... The new Dutch tariff bill, pro- 
viding an increase of $4,000,000 in the revenue, is 
introduced in the parliament....The Spanish 
cabinet under Premier Canalejas resigns after a 
debate upon the Ferrer controversy. 

April 2.—Sefior Canalejas consents to remain 
Premier in Spain, being permitted to reorganize 
his cabinet. 

April 3.—An imperial edict in China emphasizes 
the need of a large army and appoints the Regent 
as commander-in-chief.... Turkish troops defeat 
the insurgents in Scutari, Albania, with great 
slaughter. 

April 4.—Premier Canalejas announces in the 
Spanish Chamber that he will carry out unchanged 
the program of the former ministry. ... A surplus 
of $30,000,000 is shown at the close of the Canadian 
fiscal year. 

April 5.—Debate upon the reciprocity agree- 
ment with the United States is resumed in the 
Canadian Parliament; the New Brunswick legis- 
lature refuses to endorse the agreement. 

April 6.—The Russian Council of the Empire 
attacks the Government, for the first time, for 
promulgating the Zemstvo bill during an artifi- 
cially created recess of the Duma. 

April 7.—The Albanian rebels defeat the Turk- 
ish troops after several days fighting. 

April 9.—The debate on the Ferrer case in the 
Spanish Chamber ends without decisive action. 

April 10.—A Spanish republic is proclaimed 
after an uprising at Canillas de Aceituna, in the 
province of Malaga. 

April 11-12.—After the passage by the French 


Senate of a measure abolishing territorial delimita- 
tions for the production of champagne, the wine- 
growers of the department of Marne riot in protest; 
many establishments are burned and thousands of 
gallons of champagne are destroyed. 

April 12.—The budget committee of the Duma 
approves a provision of $75,000,000 for defenses on 
the Black Sea. 

April 13.—A serious uprising is reported at Fez, 
the Moroccan troops temporarily defeating the 
rebellious tribesmen. 

April 14.—Order is restored in the department of 
Marne, France, several of the wine-growers being 
sentenced to short terms of i imprisonment. 

April 17.—Elections for a constituent assembly 
are held in Nicaragua, the Liberals refusing to vote. 

April 19.—The terms of the decree of separation 
of church and state in Portugal are announced; 
Catholicism is no longer to be the state religion, 
and entire liberty of all creeds is granted. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


April 3.—A treaty of trade and navigation be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan is signed at Lon- 
don, providing reductions in the tariff on textile 
and metal imports into Japan. ... It is announced 
that Great Britain and the United States have 
agreed to arbitrate the Webster claim, involving 
the ownership of millions of acres of land in New 
Zealand. 

April 4.—Ratifications of the Japanese-Ameri- 
can-commercial treaty are exchanged at Tokyo. 

April 14.—President Taft warns the Mexican 
Government and the insurgents that they must not 
endanger the lives of Americans by fighting near 
the border. 

April 15.—The $50,000,000 loan to China, par- 
ticipated in by American, British, French, and 
German bankers, is signed at Peking. 

April 17.—During an engagement between Gov- 
ernment troops and the insurgents in Mexico, near 
the border, several non-combatant residents of 
Douglas, Ariz., are injured by stray bullets. 


April 18.—The Mexican Government assures 
President Taft that fighting near the American 
border will be restricted. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


March 21.—The Turkish army and navy loan of 
$31,500,000 is heavily oversubscribed in Berlin. 

March 22.—Germany’s first turbine battleship, 
christened the Kaiser by the Empress, is launched 
at Kiel. 

March 24.—Roger Sommer, at Mouzon, France, 
carries thirteen persons in his biplane, the aggre- 
gate weight being 1436 pounds. 

March 25.—A factory fire in New York City re- 
sults in the death of 145 persons, most of them 
women; many are forced to jump from the upper 
stories owing to inadequate means of escape. . 
The steamer Sechelt founders off Vancouver Island, 
twenty-six persons being drowned. 

March 27.—King Victor Emmanuel formally in- 
augurates the celebration of Italian unity, at Rome. 

March 29.—The State capitol at Albany, N. Y., 
is partially destroyed by fire; many valuable his- 
torical documents in the State Library are burned. 

. A mass-meeting is held at London in com- 
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A SCENE OF APRIL, 1861, COMMEMORATED LAST MONTH,--THE MARCHING OF THE NEW YORK 
SEVENTH REGIMENT FROM ITS ARMORY TO EMBARK FOR THE CIVIL WAR 


(See frontispiece of this number) 


memoration of the tercentenary of the authorized 
version of the Bible; a letter from President Taft 
is warmly received. 

March 31.—The last obstruction in the Loetsch- 
berg tunnel through the Bernese Alps, the third 
longest in Europe, is pierced. 

April 1-2.—Nine hundred meetings are held in 
Great Britain to further the arrangement of an 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty. . 

April 3.—A hundred deaths from the plague are 
reported from Eastern Java. 

April 6.—The Transatlantic liner Prinzess Irene, 
with 1700 passengers, runs aground on the Long 
Island coast during a fog. 

April 7.—Seventy-three men and boys lose their 
lives in a fire at the Pancoast Colliery, Scranton. 

April 8.—The Archeological Exhibition, one of 
the features of the Italian jubilee, is opened at 
Rome....One hundred and twenty-eight coal 
miners, most of them convicts, are killed by an 
explosion in the Banner mine near Littleton, Ala. 


April 10.—The small coast steamer Iroquois 
founders off Coal Island, B. C., twenty lives being 
losts 634 A workingmen’s strike at Lima, Peru, 
causes cessation of business there and at Callao. 


April 11.—The proprietors of the Triangle Shirt- 
waist Company, in New York City, are indicted 
for manslaughter in connection with the fire which 
caused the death of 145 of their employees. 

April 12.—Pierre Prier flies in a monoplane from 
London to Paris without stop; the 290 miles were 
covered in 4 hours and 8 minutes. 


April 18.—A Committee on Safety is organized 
in New York City for better protection against loss 
of life in fires. 

April 19.—The Seventh Regiment, of New York 
City, parades in celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its enlistment at President Linge@ln’s 
call for volunteers. ... The completed portion’ of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in New York 
City, is consecrated. 

OBITUARY 

March 22.—Desire Girouard, senior judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, 75. 

March 23.—Louis Oscar Roty, a noted French 
engraver of medals, 65. 

March 24.—Stanley Robison, the St. Louis base- 
ball magnate, 54....Gideon B. Thompson, a 
well-known Indiana newspaper man, 71. 

March 26.—Rev. Dr. Edward Payson Crowell, 
professor emeritus of Latin at Amherst, 81... . 
Henry Mitchell Whitney, head of the Blackstone 
Memorial Library at Branford, Conn., 68.... 
Brig.-Gen. Ira J. Bloomfield, U. S. A., retired, 76. 

March 27.—George Hall Baker, librarian emer- 
itus of Columbia University, 60.... James Jack, 
treasurer of Utah for twenty years, 82.... Col. 
Thomas K. Irwin, president of the Mobile Cotton 
Exchange, 76.... Charles Wallace Hunt, of New 
York, an inventor of coal-handling apparatus, 70. 

March 28.—Samuel Franklin Emmons, the 
eminent Government geologist, 70... . Sydney 
Brough, the English actor, 42. 

March 29.—Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, until 
recently director of the Metropolitan Museum of 
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Art in New York City, 65... . Young John Pope, 
former chief justice of the South Carolina Supreme 
Court, 70. 

March 30.—Felix Alexandre Guilmant, the 
noted French organist, 74....Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, expert in sanitary chemistry, 68. 

March 31.—Gen. Alfred Iverson, of Alabama, a 
veteran of the Mexican and Confederate wars, 82. 

. Otto Ringling, the circus man, 52. 

April 1.—Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, of the Agricul- 
tural Department, an expert on Southern crops, 78. 

April 2.—Rev. Dr. Thomas Samuel Hastings, 
formerly president of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City, 83. 

April 4.—Dr. Charles Talbot Poore, an eminent 
New York surgeon, 71. 

April 5.—Charles Frederic Moberly Bell, man- 
aging director of the London Times, 64... .Ex- 
Congressman Henry Bacon Lovering, of Massa- 
chusetts, 70. 

April 6.—Hiram Knowles, former United States 
District Judge for Montana, 76....Craige Lip- 
pincott, the Philadelphia publisher, 64... . Gen. 
Henry Clay Young, a veteran of the Civil War, 73. 

.Col. Alexander Savage, of Vi a, a noted 
r ‘onfederate soldier, 79. 

April 7.—George Prentiss Butler, a prominent 
New York financier, 48. 

April 8.—Dr. Charles A. Oliver, a noted Phila- 
delphia eye specialist, 57....Ex-Congressman 
John J. Kleiner, of Indiana, 66.... William A. 
Elmendorf, pioneer sleeping-car manufacturer, 82. 

















DENMAN THOMPSON -AS ‘‘ JOSH WHITCOMB” 
(In his famous play, ‘‘ The Old Homestead "’) 

















THE LATE DR. SEAMAN A. KNAPP 
(Dr. Knapp organized and directed, for the Department 
of Agriculture, the remarkable Farmers’ Codperative Dem- 
onstration work, an account of which appeared in the REVIEW 
OF REviews for November, 1910. Hedidmuch tostimulatethe 
growing of rice,cotton, corn, and other Southern crops and had 
an expert’s acquaintance with the agriculture of the Far East.) 


April 10.—Tom L. Johnson, four times mayor of 
Cleveland, 57 (see page 558). . .. Sam Loyd, known 
as the “puzzle king,” 70.... Prof. John C. Free- 
man, head of the department of English at the 
University of Wisconsin, 69. 

April 11.—Lucien Muratore, the French tenor, 
33....- Martinez Campos, president of the Su- 
preme Court of Spain. 

April 12.—Rev. James A. Doonan, formerly 
president of Georgetown University, 69.... 
Major-Gen. James F. Wilson, a distinguished 
Canadian soldier, 59. 

April 13.—John McLane, former Governor of 
New Hampshire, 59... . George Washington Glick, 
former Governor of Kansas, 83.... William Keith, 
of California, a noted landscape painter, 72. 

April 14. —Denman Thompson, the ac tor, noted 
for his production of ‘‘The Old Homestead,” 77.... 
George Cary Eggleston, the author and former 
newspaper editor, of New York, 72.... George S. 
Terry, Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 

. Frank W. Benson, Secretary of State and 
former Governor of Oregon, 53.... Miss Evelyn 
S. Hall, principal of Northfield Seminary (Massa- 
chusetts), 57. 

April 15.—Col. William M. Olin, Secretary of 
State of Massachusetts, 65.... Mme. Norman 
Neruda (Lady Halle), the European violinist, 71. 

April 18.—Edward A. Moseley, secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and an author- 
ity on railway safety, 65. 
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CARTOONS OF THE MONTH 











THE PRESIDENT AND THE DEMOCRATIC DONKEY 


. The Donkey likes the Reciprocity salt, but craves a nibble at the tariff reduction thistles. 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica) 
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F course the Democratic House of Repre- ready framed a considerable “free list” of- 

sentatives, firm in the belief that it was articles for farmers’ consumption. This is, 
elected with a clear mandate to reduce the perhaps, contrary to the inclinations of the 
tariff, will not stop with Canadian reciprocity. stout gentleman labeled “Big Interests,” 
Indulging its impulses somewhat further in who would like to capture the dear old lady 
the direction of tariff reduction, it has al- “Democracy.” 
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AUNT DEMOCRACY ADDS AN EGG OR TWO TO 
THE “SETTING” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 


IN WASHINGTON 
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THE NEW STEPFATHER 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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THE USURPER 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) 


The Democratic Congress in the réle of 
“Stepfather,” seems about to apply the rod 
of reduction to the much pampered tariff 
child. Mr. Bryan was present at the opening 
of the new Congress—hence his designation 
as ‘The Usurper.”” The cartoons below refer 
to the expected reopening of the Lorimer 
case and to the enactment of Governor Wil- 
son’s election-reform measure in New Jersey. 





A DISTURBING VISITOR 
From LaFollelte’s Weekly Magazine (Madison) 
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HAVE I GOT TO SCRUB THAT BOY AGAIN? “MY TURN TO RIDE NOW’ 
From the Traveler (Boston) From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City) ; 
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THE WHITE-HOUSE MAN'S BURDEN 


UNcLE Tart (on Mexican frontier): ‘‘Who goes there?”’ 

FirrsusTer: “I do!” 

UNcLE Tart: ‘‘Guess you can’t.” 

FILisustER: “Well, who are you, anyhow?” 

Uncte Tart: ‘‘That’s my business. All this hemisphere is my business.” 


From Punch (London) 
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The cartoon above reflects the American at- cartoon below refers to the failure of areported 
titude toward filibustering, while the juggler secret treaty between Mexico and Japan. 


























DID HE SEND FOR. THE DOCTOR? THE JUGGLER DROPPED ONE 


From the Journal (Atlanta) From the American (Baltimore) 
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by a bonfire to ‘‘ Imperial preference.’ 
which presently casts them indignantly into the waves.) 
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AUSTRIA ALWAYS LATE 








THE PREMATURE REJOICINGS OF THE BRITISH TARIFF REFORMERS 


(Mr. Balfour and his fellow mariners on the good ship Tariff Reform celebrating Canada’s concessions to British trade 
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From Kikeriki (Vienna) 
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CROWNING KING LABOR IN AUSTRALIA 


From Punch (Melbourne) 


’ Suddenly they learn that the supposed island is in reality a fish, ‘‘ Reciprocity,” 


From the Westminster Gazette (London) 


The above cartoon amusingly portrays an 
English phase of Canadian reciprocity. 

In the small locomotive cartoon is shown 
an Italian view of Austria’s belated efforts 
to secure a share in the construction of the 
Bagdad Railway. 

The crowning of King Labor in Australia is 
a very appropriate idea, for nowhere in the 
world is organized labor so powerful in politics 
as in Australia. The Labor ministry directs 
its national policies and initiates most of its 
legislation. 
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ENGLAND'S GREETING TO ITALY ON HER FIFTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


Mr. PuncH (to United Italy): ‘Madam, my most affec- 
tionate congratulations. Britannia and I were the first to 
salute you at your début’ (referring to the cartoon that ap- 
peared in Punch on March 30, 1861), 
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EUROPE AND DISARMAMENT 

F The military Powers are feigning friendship, but are jealous of one another’s armaments. Each tries to reduce that of his 
E neighbor, but in the background they are menaced by terrible disturbances. 


From Papagallo (Bologna) 





























AH! THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S GARDENING 
THE Powers: “So now we are in agreement?” THE ANGEL OF PEACE (to the Kaiser): ‘“‘Why don't you 
PEACE ANGE}. ABOVE: “About disarmament?” plant some olive branches?” 
THE Powers: ‘No, certainly not!"’ THE Kalser: ‘I can’t get them to grow in my garden.” 


From Ul/k (Berlin) From Pasquino (Turin) 
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THE LATE TOM L. JOHNSON IN HIS OFFICE AS MAYOR OF CLEVELAND 


TOM L. JOHNSON’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
AS MAYOR OF CLEVELAND 


BY EDWARD W. BEMIS 


(Superintendent of the Cleveland Water Department, 1901-8) 


N the untimely death of Tom. L. Johnson 

the country has lost the greatest adminis- 
trator, the most efficient executive, that the 
radical movement has produced in this coun- 
try. No exception can be made of Jefferson, 
Jackson, Altgeld, Pingree, or Jones. 

In the city which is mourning for its famous 
mayor and great political leader, the papers 
have been full of his personal traits of love 
for the people, vision of freedom, courage, 
magnetism, sweetness of disposition, and 
heroic fight for life. At his grave his desire 
for economic justice and his close friendship 
for Henry George, who inspired his public 
service, were also emphasized. 

It is here proposed to dwell not so much 
upon what he was or what be believed as 
upon what he did. 

Having with rare discernment selected his 
heads of departments, such as Baker, Cooley, 
Springborn, and Kohler, he gave them almost 
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complete control of the appointment, removal 
and discipline of their men. Efficiency was 
ranked far above party. His co6dperation in 
all wise pians was gladly given. 

An effort will here be made to chron- 
icle a few of the results that followed 
these unusual policies. Cleveland soon sur- 
passed most cities in all lines of administra- 
tion. The development and popularization of 
its parks and playgrounds, the success of the 
city purchasing department, the abolition of 
grade crossings, the development of a group 
plan for public buildings, the work of the 
health and building departments, the exten- 
sion of the sewerage system, the excellence 
and cheapness of the city garbage and ash 
removal and of the street paving and 
cleaning, and many other forward steps, 
might be noted. .A few advances were of 
so unique a character as to require special 
mention. 



































THE COUNTRY’S DEBT TO 


Under Mayor Johnson Cleveland became 
the one city in America to follow and in some 
respects to excel Europe in farm colonies for 
juvenile delinquents, adult criminals, the 
poor and the tuberculous. The 2300 acres of 
these colonies, located several miles from the 
city, attracted widespread attention. 

Gambling houses and graft in the police 
department were abolished as perhaps in no 
other large city in the country; and arrests 
for minor offenses were wonderfully reduced 
without increase of lawlessness or of serious 
crime. No city in the country became so 
free from graft in the purchase of supplies 
and the making of contracts as did Cleveland 
under Mayor Johnson. 

The city has also attracted the attention of 
all experts as the great example of success in 
municipal reduction of garbage to fertilizers 
and oils, on a paying basis. 

Mr. Johnson hoped, through his own power 
of leadership, to jump at once to the most 
advanced methods of successful administra- 
tion. In other words, he proposed to prepare 
the way for municipal ownership of street 
railways and lighting, by showing that the 
only municipal industry owned by the city at 
the beginning of his nine years of adminis- 
tration, the supply of water, could be run on 
the best business and scientific principles. 
Even in the heat of campaigns and with the 
coming into power a year ago of a hostile 
administration, no one has challenged the 
success of the Mayor’s efforts in this respect. 
As the one who was called upon to execute 
this work, the writer can bear the fullest 
tribute to the Mayor’s absolute sincerity of 
purpose and disinterestedness in it all. 

Few realized the intensity and duration of 
the struggle which this required of the Mayor. 
To be maligned by one’s opponents may be 
expected; to be misunderstood and even de- 
serted at the critical moment by many of 
one’s own friends, as was the Mayor in this 
and other fights, is among the greatest dis- 
appointments of life. Yet he never flinched, 
for the cause was dear to him. When the 
fight was at its thickest, and the majority of 
his party in the Council turned against him 
because of his efforts for the merit system, he 
remarked with much feeling, “I believe it is 
good politics; but anyway it is decent.” 

His support of efficiency in the water de- 
partment rendered possible the introduction 
of universal metering and other forms of 
waste detection, which reduced the per 
capita consumption of water in Cleveland 
including leakage and waste, from 165 gallons 
per day per capita to go gallons, in a city 
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where 50 gallons is used through meters for 
business purposes. 

Another important accomplishment was 
thus described by a Cleveland: writer, Dr. 
Haworth, who was not in sympathy with 
some of the Mayor’s street-railway policies: 

His greatest triumph has been that he has 
aroused in Cleveland ‘‘a civic sense.”” He has 
made the people realize that the affairs of the city 
are their affairs. Such a realization is as valuable 


ence that misgovernment and corruption thrive. 
It was this interest in their own affairs that in the 
last referendum campaign, on one of the hottest 
nights of the year, held twelve thousand perspiring 
people breathlessly attentive in and about a tent 
in which the Mayor and an opponent for two long 
hours discussed the dry details of franchises and 
traction management. I do not believe that such 
a thing would have been possible in any other city 
in the country. 


AN ECONOMICAL ADMINISTRATOR 


It was charged that Mr. Johnson’s pro- 
gressive policies were very expensive. This 
was thoroughly disproved by the yearly 
volumes of the United States Census Depart- 
ment on the statistics of cities. The report 
just issued for 1908 shows that the per capita 
payments for all operating expenses in Cleve- 
land were lower, with three exceptions, than 
in any other of our sixteen largest cities. 
Indeed, if the expenditures for schools, libra- 
ries, art galleries, arid museums be excluded, 
none of which was under his control, the per 
capita expenditures of Cleveland were the 
lowest of the entire group. 

It was a frequent remark, that the Mayor’s 
policies were keeping back the growth of the 
city. But when the census for 1910 showed 
that there had been a growth of 47 per cent. 
in the past ten years,—a growth exceeded by 
only 5 cities out of the twenty-eight having 
Over 200,000 population, this particular 
charge was dropped. 

A REFORMER OF TAX SYSTEMS 

The influence of Henry George’s teachings 
upon the work of Mr. Johnson, aside from 
creating an enthusiasm for public work for 
the people, was chiefly seen in his taxation 
and street-railway policies. In the very first 
year of the Mayor’s administration and prob- 
ably without full authority of law, he began 
an investigation of the value of land as dis- 
tinct from improvements, and in so doing also 
adopted the so-called unit system of valuation 
of land which recently had been tried in 
St. Paul and is now recognized as the most 
satisfactory method. 
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Under the able leadership of Peter Witt, 
later Clerk of the Council, facts were pro- 
duced which so greatly impressed the then 
president of the New York City tax depart- 
ment and the people throughout Ohio, as to 
lead to the present admirable system of 
assessments in those places. Its relation to 
the Henry George moverftent lies in the fact 
that it separates the assessment of land from 
improvements, gives the only scientific method 
known of arriving at the value of the former, 
and thus furnishes the basis of any subse- 
quent increase, should the people wish it, 
of taxes upon land instead of upon improve- 
ments or personal property. Through the 
Mayor’s efforts, also, the taxation of rail- 
roads and other public-service corporations 
was doubled. 

THE FIGHT FOR THREE-CENT FARES. 

Mr. Johnson’s achievements in his nine 
years of fierce street-railway struggle have 
never been known outside of Cleveland. 
That his successes far outbalanced his de- 
feats is becoming more evident with every 
passing month of continuance of universal 
three-cent fares throughout the city 

He forced the company to wring most of 
the water out of its stock, and to limit its 
returns to 6 per cent. on the rest, which is a 
better settlement than Massachusetts cities 
have secured after forty years of State 
regulation. 

For over a year the fare within the city has 
been only 3 cents, with 1 cent for transfers, 
while the average fare, including a 5-cent fare 
in some of the suburbs, has been less than 
35 cents per passenger, or 2,8, cents includ- 
ing transfers. 

The Mayor was right in holding that pay- 
enter cars and low fares would greatly stim- 
ulate revenues and traffic. The average in- 
crease of business during the sixteen years 
ending with 1909 was 8 per cent. yearly com- 
pounded, but under the reduced fares since 
February, tgto, the increase has been over 
18 per cent. 

He provided the way, also, for municipal 
ownership whenever the State law would per- 
mit, and at a cost of only about 30 per cent. 
above the physical value. His one failure in 
this matter consisted in being obliged to leave 
the execution of his low-fare program to the 
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old company, though under some munici- 
pal supervision. This company has always 
claimed that low fares were impossible. Pride 
of opinion, the pressure of other street-rai!- 
way-companies, and the interest which’ its 
large stockholders and directors have in 
other street railways, heavily handicap the 
scheme. 

Mr. Johnson had planned the only logical 
arrangement, which was a holding company 
pledged in all manner of ways to the success 
of low fares. That plan was indeed put into 
operation in 1908, but was ultimately rejected 
by a one-per-cent. majority on a referendum 
vote. The immediate causes of that vote 
were a strike and some mistakes of tact and 
judgment, quickly taken advantage of by em- 
bittered vested interests. The cause back of 
it all, however, and understood by very few 
at the time, was a catastrophe as tragic as the 
physical ailment which precipitated Napo- 
leon’s defeat at Waterloo. This was the devel- 
opment of the insidious disease which, in con- 
nection with financial and other misfortunes 
that overtook the Mayor in 1908, deprived 
the city of some of the wonderful tact and 
clearness of vision for which he had always 
been justly famous. Even many of his 
closest friends and he himself, as he after- 
ward told the writer, did not appreciate until 
too late what had happened. The Mayor 
regained his old time poise and attitude of 
mind, but it came too late to control the 
elections of 1908 and 1909. 

Even to-day, however, when the Cleveland 
Railway Company is asking the City Council 
for some modification of its‘franchise, it is not 
proposing a higher rate of fare than is now 
charged. There is, moreover, every indica- 
tion that Cleveland was preparing to reélect 
Mr. Johnson by an overwhelming majority in 
November, as Detroit was preparing to do, 
in the case of Mayor Pingree when the latter 
passed away in London. There is much 
pathos in our frequent failure to appreciate 
our great men until they are gone. 

It is too early yet for the country to ap- 
preciate fully the results of Mr. Johnson’s work, 
but it is already evident that his hold on his 
home city will be increasingly felt in the 
settlement of every big problem of its great 
future; and it is but a matter of time when 
the whole country will realize its indebted- 
ness to him. 
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CAPT. GEORGE A. CUSTER AND GEN. ALFRED PLEASANTON OF THE ARMY OF THE. POTOMAC, 
AT FALMOUTH, VA., IN APRIL, 1863 


(About two months after this photograph was taken General Pleasanton—the figure at the right—was placed in com- 
mand of the cavalry corps of the Army of the Potomac, and in that capacity took part in the Gettysburg campaign. Captain 
Custer—the figure mounted on the black horse at the left—was soon made a brigadier-general of volunteers, and at the head 
of a brigade of Michigan volunteer cavalry distinguished himself at the battle of Gettysburg and later in Sheridan’s Virginia 
campaigns. In 1876 General Custer and five companies of the Seventh U. S. Cavalry were surrounded and killed by Sioux 
Indians on the Little Big Horn) | 


THE CAVALRY OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Its EvoLuTION AND INFLUENCE 


BY GENERAL THEO. F. RODENBOUGH, U.S.A. (RETIRED) 


[This article forms the introductory chapter of a volume in the “Photographic History of the 
Civil War”’ (Review of Reviews Company), comprising detailed accounts of the organization, arma- 
ment, equipment and conspicuous achievements—together with sketches of the more famous leaders— 
of the cavalry of both sides, contributed in collaboration by Federal and Confederate survivors of the 
war of 1861-65, who have thus joined hands in perpetuating the memory of valorous deeds and patriotic 


service in which all Americans should have an equal pride. The illustrations, with one exception, 
—the sketch on page 567—are from war-time photographs.—THE EprrTor.| 


[t may surprise non-military readers to 

learn that the United States, unprepared 
as it is for war, and unmilitary as are its 
people, has yet become a model for the most 
powerful armies of Europe, at least in one 
respect. The leading generals and teachers 
in the art and science of war now admit that 
our grand struggle of 1861-65 was rich in 
examples of the varied use of mounted troops, 
in the field, which are worthy of imitation. 

Lieutenant General von-Pelet-Narbonne, 
in a lecture before the Royal United Service 
Institution of Great Britain, emphatically 
maintains that “in any case one must remem- 
ber, that from the days of Napoleon until the 
present time, in no single campaign has 


cavalry exercised so vast an influence over 
the operations as they did in this war, where- 
in, of a truth, the personality of the leaders 
has been very striking; such men as in 
the South the God-inspired Stuart, and later 
the redoubtable Fitzhugh Lee; and on the 
Northern side Sheridan and Pleasanton.” 
For a long time after our Civil War, except 
as to its political or commercial bearing, that 
conflict attracted but little attention abroad. 
A great German strategist was reported to 
have said that “the war between the States 
was largely an affair of armed mobs”—a 
report, by the way, unverified, but which 
doubtless had its effect upon military stu- 
dents. In the meantime other wars came to 
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GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE GENERAL J. E. B. STUART GENERAL WADE HAMPTON 
































GENERAL JOHN H. MORGAN GENERAL N. B, FORREST GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER 


DISTINGUISHED CAVALRY COMMANDERS OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 
(Generals Stuart, Lee, and Wheeler were West Pointers. A generation after the war Generals Lee and Wheeler reentered 
the Federal army, serving in the war with Spain. General Stuart, who has been pronounced the most brilliant cavalry- 
man of his time, was mortally wounded in the battle of Yellow Tavern, near Richmond, in 1864. 
was killed by Union troops in Tennessee, in September, 1864) 


Morgan, the raider, 
pass in succession—.Austro-Prussian (1866); | Meanwhile, the literature of the American 
Franco-German (1870); Russo-Turkish (1877) war—official and personal—began to be 
and later the Boer War and that between studied, and its campaigns were made sub- 
Russia and Japan. In none of these cam- jects for text-books and monographs by 
paigns were the cavalry operations conspicu- British authors which found ready publishers. 
ous for originality or importance. Nevertheless, the American cavalry method 
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GENERAL SHERIDAN 


GENERAL 


FORSYTH GENERAL MERRITT 


GENERAL 


DEVIN GENERAL CUSTER 


A GROUP OF FEDERAL CAVALRY LEADERS IN THE SHENANDOAH CAMPAIGN 


has not gained ground 
abroad without a struggle. 
On the one hand, the failure 
of cavalry in recent Euro- 
pean wars to achieve suc- 
cess has been made use of 
by one class of critics, who 
hold that ‘“‘the cavalry has 
had its day”; that “the 
improved rifle has made 
cavalry charges impracti- 
cable”; that it has degen- 
erated into mere mounted 
infantry, and that its value 
as an arm of service has 
been greatly impaired. 

On the other hand, it is 
held by the principal cav- 
alry leaders who have seen 
service in the field—Field 
Marshal Lord Roberts, 
Generals French, Hamil- 

















GENERAL JOHN BUFORD 


(One of the most successful of the Federal cav- 


alry commanders. Died December 16, 1863) 





ton, and Baden-Powell (of 
Boer War fame), de Negrier 
and Langlois of France, 
and von Bernhardi of Ger- 
many, and others, (1) that 
while the method of using 
modern cavalry has 
changed, the arm itself is 
more important in war 
than ever; (2) that itsscope 
is broadened; (3) that its 
duties require a_ higher 
order of intelligence and 
training of its personnel— 
officers and men; and (4) 
above all, that it is quite 
possible to turn out a mod- 
ern horse-soldier, armed 
with saber and rifle, who 
will be equally efficient, 
mounted or dismounted. 
Still the battle of the 
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pens goes merrily on—the champions of the 
arme blanche or of the rifle, alone, on the one 
side, and the defenders of the combination of 
those weapons on the other. The next great 
war will demonstrate beyond peradventure 
the practical value of ‘‘the American idea,” 
as it is sometimes called. 


OUR CAVALRY ANTECEDENTS 


A glance at the conditions affecting the 
use of mounted troops in this country prior to 
our Civil War may be instructive; it will 
show that eighty-five years of great and 
small wars, Indian fighting and frontier 
service, proved to be a training school in 
which the methods followed by Sheridan, 
Stuart, Forrest, and others of their time had 
been really initiated by their famous prede- 
cessors—Marion, the “Swamp Fox,” and 
“Light Horse Harry” Lee of the War for 
Independence, Charlie May and Phil Kearny 
of the Mexican War, and those old-time 
dragoons and Indian fighters, Harney and 
Cooke. 

Before the Revolution of 1776, the colo- 
nists were generally armed with and proficient 
in the use of the rifle—of long barrel and 
generous bore—and familiarity with the 
broken and wooded surface of the country 
made them, from the start, formidable op- 
ponents of the British, who both in tactical 
methods and armament were very inferior to 
the American patriots. Fortescue, an Eng- 
lish writer, records the fact that “at the time 
of the Lexington fight there was not a rifle in 
the whole of the British army, when the war 
began, whereas there were plenty in the 


THIRTEENTH NEW YORK CAVALRY ON PARADE 


hands of the Americans, who understood per- 
fectly how to use them.” 

In the mountains of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, bodies of horsemen similarly armed 
were readily formed, who, if ignorant of 
cavalry maneuvers, yet with little prepara- 
tion became the finest mounted infantry the 
world has ever seen; distinguishing them- 
selves in numerous affairs, notably at King’s 
Mountain, S. C., September 25, 1780, where 
2000 sturdy “‘ Mountain Men,” hastily assem- 
bled under Colonels Sevier, Shelby, and 
Campbell, surrounded and almost annihilated 
a force of 1200 men (120 being regulars) under 
Major Ferguson of the British army. Marion 
the partisan led a small brigade of mounted 
infantry, who generally fought on foot, al- 
though at times charging and firing from the 
saddle. There were also small bodies of 
cavalry proper, using the saber and pistol, 
with effect, against the British cavalry in 
many dashing combats. 

The War of 1812 was not conspicuous for 
mounted operations, but the irregular war- 
fare which preceded and followed that 


“difference” with the mother country fur- 


ther demonstrated the value of the dual 
armament of saber and rifle. The cavalry 
particularly distinguished itself in General 
Wayne’s campaign of 1794 against the 
Northwestern Indians, and again under 
Harrison in the historic battle of Tippecanoe, 
November 7, 1811. At the battle of the 
Thames, October 5, 1813, a decisive charge 
made by a regiment of Kentucky cavalry 
against a large force of British and Indians 
was successful, resulting in the defeat of the 
enemy and death of the famous chieftain, 
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AT PROSPECT HILL, NEAR WASHINGTON, IN 1865 


Tecumseh. General Jackson’s campaigns 
(1813-14) against the Creek Indians were 
marked by effective work on the part of the 
mounted volunteers. 

In 1833 Congress reorganized the regular 
cavalry by creating one regiment, followed in 
1836 by another, called, respectively, the 
First and Second United States Dragoons. 
The First Dragoons was sent to the South- 
west to watch the Pawnees and Comanches. 
On this expedition, it was accompanied by 
Catlin, the artist, who made many of his 
Indian sketches then. These regiments have 
been in continuous service ever since. 

The first service of the Second Dragoons 
was against the Seminole Indians in Florida, 
and for seven years the regiment illustrated 
the adaptability of the American soldier to 
service in the field under the most trying 
circumstances. ‘‘There was at one time to 
be seen in the Everglades, the dragoon (dis- 
mounted) in water from three to four feet 
deep; the sailor and marine wading in the 
mud in the midst of cypress stumps; and the 
infantry and artillery alternately on the land, 
in the water, or in boats.” Here again, the 
combined mounted and dismounted action of 
cavalry was tested in many sharp encounters 
with the Indians. 

It was but a step from the close of the 
Florida war to the war with Mexico, 1846-47. 
The available American cavalry comprised 
the two regiments of dragoons and seven new 
regiments of volunteers. The regular regi- 
ments were in splendid condition. The most 
brilliant exploit was the charge made by 
May’s squadron of the Second Dragoons upon 
a Mexican light battery at Resaca de la 





Palma, May 9, 1846, which resulted in the 
capture of the battery and of General La 
Vega of the Mexican artillery. This dashing 
affair was afterward to be duplicated in the 
great struggle between the North and South. 

The sphere of action, however, which had 
the most direct bearing upon the cavalry 
operations of the war was that known as 
“the Plains.” The experience gained in the 
twelve years from 1848 to 1860, in frequent 
encounters with the restless Indian tribes of 
the Southwest, the long marches over arid 
wastes, the handling of supply trains, the 
construction of military roads, the exercise of 
command, the treatment of cavalry horses 
and draught animals, and the numerous other 
duties falling to officers at frontier posts, far 
distant from railroad or telegraph, all tended 
to temper and sharpen the blades that were 
to point the “path of glory” to thousands 
destined to ride under the war-guidons of 
Sheridan, Stuart, Buford, Pleasanton, Fitz- 
hugh Lee, Stanley, Wilson, Merritt, Gregg © 
and others—all graduates of the service 
school of ‘‘the Plains.” 


CIVIL WAR CONDITIONS 


At the outbreak of the Civil War, the mili- 
tary conditions in the two sections were very 
unequal. The South began the struggle 
under a commander-in-chief who was a grad- 
uate of West Point, had seen service in the 
regular army, had been a Secretary of War 
(possessing much inside information as to the 
disposition of the United States forces) and 
who, in the beginning at least, was supreme 
in the selection of his military lieutenants, 
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GENERAL GRANT’S PONY, “JEFF DAVIS’ 
(Captured by a scouting. party on the plantation belonging 
to the brother of Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederacy, during the Vicksburg campaign) 


and in all matters relating to the organization 
and equipment of the Confederate troops. 
On the other hand the North lacked similar 
advantages. Its new President was without 
military training, embarrassed rather than 
aided by a cabinet of lawyers and politicians 
a. military advisers, captains of the pen 
rather than of the sword, “* blind leaders of the 
blind.” Mr. Lincoln found himself sur- 


rounded by office seekers—especially those 
claiming high military command as a reward 
for political services. It is true that the 
Federal Government possessed a small, well- 
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A TROOPER OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, WITH 
HIS MOUNT 
trained army, with a large proportion of the 
officers and nearly all of the enlisted men 
loyal to their colors, which, 











together with a few thousand 
organized militia, would have 
formed a valuable nucleus for 
war had it been properly util- 
ized at the start. From its 
ranks some were selected who 
achieved distinction as lead- 
ers when not hampered by 
association with incompetent 
‘“‘generals.”’ For at least one 
year, the inexhaustible re- 
sources of the North were 
wasted for want of compe- 
tent military direction and 
training. 

If these field conditions 
marked the genesis of the Civil 
Warin all arms of service they 
were especially true of the 
mounted troops. In 1860 the 
“athleticwave”’ hadnot made 
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GENERAL MEADE’S HORSE, ** OLD BALDY” 

(This famous war horse was wounded at the first battle of Bull Run, but re- 
covered and later was purchased by General Meade. He was at the battle of 
Drainesville, and took part in two of the seven days’ fighting around Richmond in 
the summer of 1862; at Groveton; at the second battle of Bull Run; at South Moun- 
tain and at the Antietam, where he was severely wounded; at the battles of Freder- 
icksburg and Chancellorsvillé, and at Gettysburg, where he was again wounded. 
He followed the body of General Meade to the grave in 1872, and survived his 


master by ten years, dying in 1882) 


its appearance in the United 
States, and out-of-door 
amusements had not become 
popular above the Mason and 
Dixonline. Inthe more thick- 
ly settled North the young 
men of cities and towns 
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GENERAL STUART WITH HIS CAVALRY SCOUTING IN THE VICINITY OF CULPEPER COURT HOUSB® 


(From a sketch by the special artist of the Illustrated London News. The writer of this article was for a time a prisoner of 
the Confederate cavalry and vouches for the general accuracy of the drawing) 


rather took to commercial and indoor pur- 
suits; in the South the sports of a country 
life appealed to young and middle-aged alike 
and the rifle and the saddle furnished con- 
tinued attractions to a large majority. So 
it happened that the Confederates (their 
President an erstwhile dragoon) had only to 
mobilize the cavalry companies of the militia 
scattered through the seceding States, and 
muster, arm and equip the thousands of 
young horsemen, each bringing his own horse 
and eager to serve the Confederacy. 

It was not until May, 1861, that the War 
Department at Washington reluctantly au- 
thorized the organization of a regiment of 
volunteer cavalry from New York with the 
proviso that the men furnish the horses, an 
allowance being made for use and mainte- 
nance. This system applied in the South, but 
was soon abandoned in the North. The door 
once open other regiments were speedily 
formed, containing at least the crude elements 
of efficient cavalry. As a rule the men re- 
garded the horses with mingled curiosity and 
respect, and passed through a purgatory of 
training—“ breaking in,” it was sometimes 
called—before they had- acquired the requi- 
site confidence in themselves, plus horses and 
arms. All too soon they were “pitchforked” 


into the field, often to fall victims to some 
roving body of Confederates who were eager 
to appropriate the superior arms and equip- 
ments of the Federals. 

Within a year in the rough school of war 
these same helpless recruits became fairly 
efficient cavalry, at home in the saddle, able 
to deliver telling blows with the saber, and to 
ride boot-to-boot in battle charges. During 
the first two years of the war the Confederate 
cavalry exercised a moral effect out of due 
proportion to its physical accomplishment. 
Beginning with the cry of ‘The Black Horse 
Cavalry,” at the First Bull Run, so terrible 
to the panic-stricken Federal troops in their 
race to Washington and safety; Mosby’s 
frequent dashes at poorly guarded Union 
trains and careless outposts, and Stuart’s pic- 
turesque and gallant promenade around Mc- 
Clellan’s encampment on the Chickahominy, 
in 1862 (the fame of which, like the “Charge 
of the Six Hundred at Balaklava,” has out- 
lived many more important cavalry achieve- 
ments), the war record of the Southern horse, 
notwithstanding its subsequent decline and 
the final disasters of 1864-65, will always il- 
lumine one of the brightest pages of cavalry 
history. 

The Gettysburg campaign, June 1—July 4, 
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1863, was exceptionally rich in examples of the 
efiective use of mounted troops. Beginning 
with the great combat of Beverly Ford, Va., 
June oth, in which, for twelve hours, eighteen 
thousand of the flower of the horsemen of the 
armies of the Potomac and of Northern Vir- 
ginia, in nearly equal proportions, struggled 
for supremacy, with many casualties,' parting 
by mutual consent at the close of the day; 
ciosely followed by a series of daily skirmishes 
during the remainder of the month, in efforts 
to penetrate the cavalry screen which pro- 
tected each army in its progress northward, 
culminating on the first day of July at Gettys- 
burg. It was here that General Buford, by 
the masterly handling of two small brigades 
of cavalry, delayed the advance of a division 
of Confederate infantry for more than two 
hours, winning for himself, in the opinion of 
a foreign military critic,?the honor of hav- 
ing ‘‘ with the inspiration of a cavalry officer 
and a true soldier selected the battlefield 
where the two armies were about to measure 
their strength.” The important actions on 
the third day comprising that in which 
Gregg prevented Stuart from penetrating 
the right rear of the Union line (largely a 
mounted combat with saber and pistol) and 
the affair on the Emmittsburg Road on the 


1 The Second U. 8. Cavalry alone losing 57 per cent. (killed 
and wounded) of its officersengaged. : 
2 The Comte de Paris in ‘‘ The Civil War in America.” 


same day where Merritt and Farnsworth 
menaced the Confederate left and according 
to General Law* neutralized the action of 
Hood’s Division of infantry of Longstreet’s 
Corps, by bold use of mounted and dis- 
mounted men, contributed in no small de- 
gree to the general result. 

In the West, during the same period, the 
cavalry conditions were not unlike those in 
the East, except that the field of operations 
extended over five States instead of one, and 
that numerous bands of irregular cavalry or 
mounted riflemen under enterprising leaders 
like Forrest, Morgan, Wharton, Chalmers, 
and Wheeler of the Confederate army, for two 
years had their own way. The Union gen- 
erals, Lyon, Sigel, Pope, -Rosecrans, and 
others, loudly called for more cavalry, or, in 
lieu thereof, for horses to mount infantry. 
Otherwise, they agreed “it was difficult to 
oppose the frequent raids of the enemy on 
communications and supply trains.” 

Ultimately, Generals Grant and Rose- 
crans initiated a system of cavalry concentra- 
tion under Granger and Stanley and greater 
efficiency became manifest. About the time 
of the battle of Stone’s River, or Murfrees- 
boro, the Federal horse began to show con- 
fidence in itself and in numerous encounters 
with the Confedcrates—mounted and dis- 





3** Battles and Leaders of the Civil War"’ (N. Y.) 
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“GIMLET,”” A WELL-KNOWN CAVALRY HORSE, ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK, IN OCTOBER, 1862 
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mounted—acquitted itself with credit, fairly 
dividing the honors of the campaign. The 
names of Grierson, Streight, Wilder, and 
Minty became famous not only as raiders but 
as important factors in great battles, as at 
Chattanooga, where the “obstinate stand of 
two brigades of (Rosecrans’) cavalry against 
the Confederate infantry gave time for the 
formation of the Union lines.”’ 

During the years 1862-63, the forays of the 
brilliant and adventurous Morgan attracted 
world-wide attention. Like many similar 
expeditions—on both sides—these exercised 


a moral effect, at least, on the region invaded. 
In September, 1862, Morgan threatened Ohio 
in a way that, repeated, later on led to his 
ultimate downfall. In that State the great- 
est alarm was felt. The people were aroused 
to defend their homes. In the Museum oi 
the. Military Service Institution at Govern- 
or’s Island, New York, is deposited an en- 
graved certificate of discharge from ‘The 
Squirrel Hunters,” signed by the War Gov- 
ernor, Tod. It sets forth that ‘Cincinnati 
was menaced by the enemies of our Union. 
David Tod, Governor of Ohic, called on the 
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Minute Men of the State and the Squirrel 
Hunters came by thousands to the rescue.” 
Accompanying this quaint document is an 
engraved letter of transmittal reciting. in 
eloquent words, the terrible things which 
threatened the peaceful citizens. 

The most conspicuous cavalry operations 
of the war were those of 1864-65: Sheridan’s 
“Richmond Raid,” in which the South lost 
the brilliant and resourceful Stuart; the har- 
assing flank attacks on Lee’s army in advance 
of Grant’s infantry, ending in the spring 
campaign at Appomattox, simultaneously 
with Wilson’s successful “Selma Raid,” 
marked the collapse of the war. Under most 
discouraging conditions the Confederate cav- 
alry disputed every inch of territory and won 
the sincere admiration of their opponents. 

Major McClellan, of Stuart’s staff, thus 
impartially summarizes the situation!: 


CAVALRY CONDITIONS AT CLOSE OF WAR 


The services rendered by the cavalry of the 
armies contending upon the soil of Virginia have 
not been fully appreciated by those who have as 
yet attempted the story of the war. During the 
last two years no branch of the Army of the 
Potomac contributed so much to the overthrow of 
Lee’s army as the cavalry, both that which oper- 
ated in the Valley of Virginia and that which re- 
mained at Petersburg. But for the efficiency of 

1‘* Life and Campaigns of General J. E, B, Stuart.’’ 
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this force it is safe to say that the war would have 
been indefinitely prolonged. From the time that 
the cavalry was concentrated into a corps until the 
close of the war, a steady progress was made in 
discipline, esprit de corps and numbers. Nothing 
was spared to render this arm complete. Breech- 
loading arms of the most approved pattern were 
provided, horses and accoutrements were never 
wanting, and during the last year of the war Sher- 
idan commanded as fine a body of troops as ever 
drew sabers. 

On the other hand two causes contributed stead- 
ily to diminish the numbers and efficiency of the 
Confederate cavalry. The Government com- 
mitted the fatal error of allowing the men to own 
their horses, paying them a per diem for their use, 
and the muster valuation in cases where they were 
killed in action; but giving no compensation for 
horses lost by any other casualties of a campaign. 
If a man’s horse was killed, disabled, or worn out 
in the service he must return to his home to pro- 
cure another; and the strength of the command was 
constantly reduced below its reported “effective 
total’’ by the large number of men absent upon 
“‘horse details,’ as they were called. Toward the 
close of the war many were unable to remount 
themselves and hundreds of such dismounted men 
were collected in a useless crowd which was dubbed 
“Company Q.””. The second cause was the failure 
or inability of the Government to supply good arms 
and accoutrements. Our breech-loading arms 
were nearly all captured from the enemy and the 
same may be said of the best of our saddles and 
bridles. From these causes, which were beyond 
the power of any commander to remedy, there was 
a steady decline in the numbers of the Confederate 
cavalry and as compared with the Federal cavalry 
a decline in efficiency. 
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‘ I ‘HE author of the foregoing article, Gen- 
eral Rodenbough, is himself a distin- 
guished veteran of the cavalry service in the 
‘Civil War, and has given much study to the 
lessons to be derived from that service. Ten 
years after the close of the war, in his book 
entitled “‘Everglade to Canon” (New York, 
1875) General Rodenbough expressed himself 
as follows: 

Put improved small arms in the hands of such 
men as repulsed a part of Lee’s infantry at Cold 
Harbor and Five Forks and upon more than 
one occasion in the Shenandoah, and are they 
not a very respectable substitute for foot-troops? 
Mount the same men and behold the active, wiry, 
irresistible cavalry which, under Buford, .Gregg, 
lorbert, Merritt and Custer on the one hand, and 
Stuart, Fitz Lee, Hampton and Robertson on the 


other, were, during the four years of war, by turns: 


victorious. 

Instead of losing its prestige and importance as 
an auxiliary in modern warfare, it has arrived at 
that period in its development when it is absolutely 
essential to the completeness of great military 
operations. Nay, we may go further and say that, 
with a large and well-organized cavairy command 





and a fair proportion of horse artillery, a good gen- 
eral may go anywhere in a hostile country, accom- 
plishing by its aid the greatest results. 


In comment on this publication the late 
General Merritt, one of the ablest cavalry 
leaders of his time, spoke of it as “a really 
wonderful prediction and another proof that 
our experience during the Civil! War was a 
lesson that needs study and that what we 
learned then is well worth while preserving 
and improving.” 

Twenty-eight years later Lord Roberts, in 
an official memorandum as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British army, said: 

In America, on the other hand, the cavalry lead- 
ers very early recognized the increase of power to 
be gained by arming their men with a rifle in addi- 
tion to the saber. Their tactics against both cav- 
alry and infantry were a combination of fire and 
shock, and their achievements were far more bril- 
liant than those of the Germans in 1870... . 

It was only by adopting these tactics that Sheri- 
dan’s cavalry brought about the dispersal of 
Early’s army on the Shenandoah, in 1864, and the 
surrender of Lee’s army at Appomattox, in 1865. 
































THREE CENTURIES OF THE 
ENGLISH BIBLE 
SociAL AND LITERARY INFLUENCE OF ‘THE KiNG JAMES VERSION 


BY J. PATERSON SMYTH 


{In the preparation of this article, Dr. Smyth has made free use of material from his book, ‘‘ How 


We Got Our Bible,” published and copyrighted in this country by James Pott & Co. 


are reproduced by permission. | 


HIS year we celebrate the tercentenary of 
the so-called “‘ Authorized Version” of the 
Bible. This wonderful book, by the bond of 
a common heritage, unites practically the 
whole English-speaking race throughout the 
world and has for 300 years exercised on 
English character an influence not merely 
religious (that goes without saying) but even 
social and political,—an influence that can 
hardly be overestimated. In spite of its 
defects, to which we shall refer later on, we 
do not hesitate to say that, compared with 
all other books, compared even with all other 
Bibles, it is the most noble, beautiful, and 
wonderful book which the world holds to-day. 
The German Bible is the work of one man, 
Luther. The English Bible is the work of 
many generations of Englishmen. Caedman 
and Alfred, Bede and Wycliffe, Tyndale and 
Coverdale handed on the torch from one 
generation to another and, from Wycliffe’s 
day at least, handed on the words and phrases 
and forms of expression which_have largely 
influenced the making of the English lan- 
guage. The history of the Book for many 
centuries is interwoven with the national 
history of freedom and independence and 
personal religion. Therefore it is to us of the 
English race not only the Word of God, but 
also and essentially our National Book. 


] 


WE glance here briefly at its history. The 
first thing that strikes one is this fact that 
all the Anglo-Saxon and early English ver- 
sions were mere fragmentary translations, and 
that their circulation was very limited. It 
seems pretty late to wait for Wycliffe, in the 
fourteenth century, to give us our first com- 
plete Bible in the people’s language. But 
we must remember that,.in the earlier days, 
very few people except the clergy could read 
and that every book had to be written in 


These portions 


manuscript and was therefore costly and diffi- 
cult to procure. There was little or no de- 
mand for a people’s Bible. It was not an open 
Bible that ignorant people wanted, but a 
church with its worship and teaching and 
rules of obedience. The gospel of Christ's 
atonement was found, not in an open Bible, 
but in the solemn sacrifice of the Mass. The 
simple instruction was given in the preaching 
of the local priest and, later on, in the attrac- 
tions of religious mystery plays. It is rather 
an anachronism to talk of the need of the open 
Bible in those early ignorant days. The early 
translations were therefore mere fitful ef- 
forts and dealt only with small portions of 
Scripture. 

It is now 1200 years since on a winter night 
a poor Saxon cowherd lay asleep in the stable 
of the famous Abbey of Whitby. Suddenly, 
says the legend, a heavenly glory lighted up 
the stable. One appeared who had been 
cradled in a stable 600 years before. ‘“‘Sing, 
Caedmon,” he said. ‘Sing some song to me.” 
“What shall I sing?” ‘The beginning of 
created things.” Thus begins the story of 
Caedmon’s Paraphrase, through which for 
many years our rude ancestors heard the 
Bible story sung to strains of the old Saxon 
minstrelsy. In the eighth century Eadhelm, 
Bishop of Sherborne, translated the Psalms 
into Anglo-Saxon and Egbert, Bishop of 
Holy Island, gave a translation of the Gos- 
pels still to be seen in the British Museum. 
But they were soon overshadowed by a 
greater contemporary. 

It was the eve of Ascension Day, A. D. 
735, and in his quiet cell in the monastery of 
Jarrow the aged Bede lay dying. We have 
a touching story of his deathbed in an epistle 
from his disciple Cuthbert. ‘‘Our father and 
master whom God loved had translated the 
Gospel of St. John as far as ‘what are these 
among so many’ when he began to suffer 
much in his breath and we besought him to 
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rest.” The letter goes on affectionately de- 
scribing the working and resting till the last 
sentence of the Gospel was dictated. “‘It is 
finished, master!’’ cried the exultant scribe. 
‘Aye, it is finished,” echoed the dying saint. 
“Now lift me up, place me at that window 
where I have so often prayed to God,” and 
with a joyous commendation of his soul to 
God the old man passed into the unseen land. 

Such were the men who, in the early days 
of England, were counted fit to give God’s 
word to the people. After the Venerable 
Bede came King Alfred and Archbishop 
Aelfric. As far as we can judge from existing 
manuscripts the translations were intended 
for reading in church in the people’s simple 
tongue. A centurion was a “hundred man”; 
the man with the dropsy ‘the water-seoc 
man’’; the Sabbath was the “reste daeg”’; the 
woman cast her mites “into the gold-hoard.” 


II 


WE pass over 600 silent years. After the 
early Anglo-Saxon versions comes a long 
pause in the history of Bible translation. 
Amid the disturbance resulting from the 
Danish invasion there was little time for 
thinking of translations and manuscripts; and 
before the land had fully regained its quiet 
the fatal battle of Hastings had been fought, 
and England lay helpless at the feet of the 
Normans. 

In the fullness of time when the language 
blended of Norman French and Saxon was 
ready, came the man. John Wycliffe was one 
of the distinguished “‘Schoolmen,” a student 
and learned professor at Oxford up to 1366. 
In his quiet parsonage at Lutterworth, with 
the sounds of the fierce storms raging around 
him, he labored at the great work of his life 
till the whole Scriptures had been translated 
into the “moder tonge,” and England received 
her first complete Bible in the language of 
the people. 

This honor is sometimes denied to Wycliffe, 
chiefly on the authority of Sir Thomas 
More. But More gives no means of testing 
his statement and the fullest investigation 
gives no trace of anything but separate 
fragments before Wycliffe’s time. A few 
partial translations had been accomplished in 
the previous century by Scorham, Rolle of 
Hampole, and others, but they were little 
known. Wycliffe’s constant complaint is that 
there is no Bible in English. 

Like all the earlier English translations, 
Wycliffe’s Bible was based on the Latin Vul- 
gate of St. Jerome; and this is the great de- 
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fect in his work, as compared with the ver- 
sions that followed. He was not capable of 
consulting the original Greek and Hebrew 
even if he had access to them—in fact, there 
was probably no man in England at the time 
capable of doing so; and therefore, though he 
represents the Latin faithfully and well, he 
of course handed on its errors as faithfully as 
its perfections. But, such as it is, it is a fine 
specimen of fourteenth century English. He 
translated not for scholars or for nobles, but 
for the plain people, and his style was such 
as suited those for whom he wrote—plain, 
vigorous, homely, and yet, with all its homeli- 
ness, full of a solemn grace and dignity, which 
made men feel that they were reading no 
ordinary bgok. 


III 


AFTER Wycliffe there is an interval of a 
hundred years before we come to the next 
great version of the Bible. But with Wyc- 
liffe’s days this toilsome manuscript period 
closes forever. The printing press had come 
to revolutionize the history of the Bible and 
the history of the world. And with the print- 
ing press came also the revival of Greek learn- 
ing in Europe. ‘Greece rose from the grave 
with the New Testament in her hand.” And 
so it was now possible to translate the New 
Testament directly from the original, and 
when translated to produce it in enormous 
quantities at a trifling cost. Thus came a 
mighty change in the history of the Bible. 

At this crisis came forth the man who was 
to use those new advantages with great re- 
sults in the service of the Word of God. In 
1483, the year after the birth of Luther and 
a hundred years after the death of Wycliffe, 
William Tyndale was born. He was a dis- 
tinguished student at Oxford and afterwards 
moved to Cambridge, where he met with 
Erasmus, the greatest Greek scholar of the 
day, who had just completed his Greek Testa- 
ment from a comparison of ancient manu- 
scripts. Tyndale quickly made himself fa- 
miliar with this Greek Testament, and by 
God’s grace the impulse came strongly on 
him to translate it into English. Wycliffe’s 
Bible, being in manuscript, had but a small 
circulation, and so many copies had been 
destroyed that it had comparatively little 
influence at this time. So the need for a 
Bible was very great, especially as the people 
were becoming fitted to read it. 

We cannot follow the interesting story of 
Tyndale’s disappointment in England, where 
he perceived there was no chance of attempt- 
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ing his work, then his flight to Hamburg, and 
again to Worms amid repeated risks and fail- 
ures. Suffice to it say that in 1526 the printed 
New Testament began to arrive in England. 
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The leaders of the English Church set them- 
selves against its circulation, partly because. 
it was an unauthorized translation, partly 
because Tyndale, like Wycliffe before him, 
had become strongly anti-clerical, and in the 
marginal notes of his Testament hit out 
pretty sharply against the church and its 
rulers. 

Long years he had labored for this, a 
weary exile in a far-off German town, but 
now when it came his heroic life was over. 
On Friday, the sixth of October, 1536, he 
was strangled at the stake and then burned 
to ashes, fervently praying with his last 
words, “Lord, open the King of England’s 
eyes!”’—a prayer that was nearer to its an- 
swer than the martyr deemed. 

Tyndale’s translation is not only the first 
which goes back to the original tongues, but 
it is so noble a translation in its “mingled 
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tenderness and majesty, its Saxon simplicity,’ 
and its smooth, beautiful diction that it has 
been but little improved on since. Every 
succeeding version is little more than a re- 
vision of Tyndale’s. Even the Authorized 
Version owes to him chiefly its wonderful 
ease and beauty. 

After Tyndale came the Coverdale and 
Mathews Bibles, being attempts to produce 
under proper authority a Bible to supersede 
Tyndale’s, unauthorized version. But they 
are really Tyndale slightly revised. Then 
came the Great Bible, a copy of which, by 
royal command, was chained in the churches 
for the people to read. Then the Puritan 
exiles at Geneva issued the Genevan Bible, a 
very good and convenient and popular work, 
only marred by the bitterly anti-church notes 
in the margin. Of these we have no space to 
speak in detail. We come now to the great 
book whose tercentenary we are celebrating 
—the Authorized Version of 1611. 


IV 


IN January, 1604, a conference of bishops 
and clergy was held in the drawing-rooms 
of Hampton Court under the presidency of 
the King (James I). Among other subjects 
of discussion there was rather unexpectedly 
brought up that of the defectiveness of the 
current translations of Scripture. England 
had then three different versions. The 
Genevan was the favorite of the people in 
general, the Bishop’s Bible was supported by 
ecclesiastical authority, while the “Great 
Bible” of Henry VIII might still be seen 
chained to a desk in many of the country 
churches. But none of these was likely to be 
accepted as the Bible of the English nation. 

There was, therefore, plainly a need for a 
new version which, being accepted by all, 
should form a bond of union between different 
classes and rival religious communities. Yet 
when Dr. Reynolds, the leader of the Puritan 
party, put forward such a proposal at the 
Conference, it was very coldly received, Ban- 
croft, bishop of London, seeming to express 
the general feeling of his party when he 
grumbled that “if every man had his humor 
about new versions, there would be no end of 
translating.”’ Probably the fact of the pro- 
posal having come from the Puritans had also 
some effect on this conservatism of the bishops; 
in any case it seemed that the project must 
fall through for want of their support. 

There was one man in that assembly who 
looked with special favor on the new proposal, 
and that man was the royal pedant who pre- 
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scurities either in the Hebrew 
or the Greek, or touching any 
difficulties or mistakings in 


‘the former: English transla- 


tions, which we have now 
commanded to be thoroughly 
viewed and amended, and 
thereupon to earnestly charge 
them, signifying our pleas- 
ure therein, that they send 
such their observations to 
Mr. Lively, our Hebrew read- 
er in Cambridge, or to Dr. 
Harding, our Hebrew reader 
in Oxford, or to Dr. Andrews, 
Dean of Westminster, to be 
imparted to the rest of their 
several companies, that so 
our said intended translation 
may have the help and fur- 
therance of all our principal 
learned men within this our 
kingdom.” 

An admirable set of rules 
was drawn up for the instruc- 
tion of the revisers, directing 
amongst other things that the 
Bishops’ Bible should be used 
as a basis, and departed from 
only when the text required 
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sided. A Bible translation made under his 
auspices would greatly add to the glory of his 
reign, besides which, to a man whose learning 
was really considerable, and who was spe- 
cially fond of displaying it in theological 
matters, the direction of such a work would 
be very congenial. Fifty-four learned men 
were selected impartially from High Church- 
men and Puritans, as well as from those 
who, like Saville and Boys, represented schol- 
arship totally unconnected with any party. 
And in addition to this band of appointed 
revisers, the king also designed to secure the 
codperation of every Biblical scholar of note 
in the kingdom. The Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge was desired to name any fit man 
with whom he was acquainted, and Bishop 
Bancroft received a letter from the king him- 
self, directing him to ‘“‘move the bishops to 
inform themselves of all such learned men 
within their several dioceses as, having espe- 
cial skill in the Hebrew and Greek tongues, 
have taken pains in their private studies of 
the Scriptures for the clearing of any ob- 


it; that any competent schol- 
ars might be consulted about 
special difficulties; that dif- 
ferences of opinion should be 
settled at a general meeting 
that divisions of chapters should be as little 
changed as possible, and marginal references 
should be given from one scripture to another; 
and last, but by no means least, that there 
should be no marginal notes, except for the 
explanation of Hebrew and Greek words. 
Never before had such labor and care been 
expended on the English Bible. The revisers 
were divided into six companies, each of 
which took its own portion, and every aid 
accessible was used to make their work a 
thorough success. They carefully studied the 
Greek and Hebrew; they used the best com- 
mentaries of European scholars; the Bibles in 
Spanish, Italian, French, and German were 
examined for any help they might afford in 
arriving at the exact sense of each passage; 
and when the sense was found, no pains were 
sparegl to express it in clear, vigorous, idio- 
matic English. All the excellences of the 
previous versions were noted, for the pur- 
pose of incorporating them in the work, and 
even the Rhemish (Roman Catholic) .trans- 
lation was laid under contribution for some 
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expressive phrases which it contained. “ Nei- 
ther,” says Dr. Miles Smith, in the preface, 
“did we disdain to revise that which we had 
done, and to bring back to the anvil that 
which we had hammered, fearing no reproach 
for slowness nor coveting praise for expedi- 
tion”; and the result was the production of 
this splendid Authorized Version of which 
Englishmen to-day are so justly proud. 

For more than two centuries English 
Churchmen and English Protestant writers 
of all religious bodies have spoken of it in 
terms of almost unanimous praise—its “grace 
and dignity,” its “flowing words,” its “mas- 
terly English style.” Even a Roman Catholic 
divine, Dr. Geddes (1786), declares that “if 
accuracy and strictest attention to the letter 
of the text be supposed to 
constitute an excellent ver- | ! 
sion, this is of all versions 
the most excellent.” And 
an almost touching tribute 
is paid it by one who evi- 
dently looked back on it 
with yearning regret, after 
having exchanged its beau- | 
ties for the uncouthness of | | FIR 
the Roman Catholicversion. | O 


“Who will say,” writes Fa- 
ther Faber, ‘‘that the uncom- 
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{r the Authorized Version is so admirable a 
production, why should we want any further 
versions? Because (1) we now have access to 
many ancient manuscripts and versions and 
quotations from the early Fathers which were 
not accessible in 1611. Because (2) the whole 
science of textual criticism which teaches the 
value and best methods of dealing with these 
documents has entirely sprung up since. Be- 
cause (3) more accurate scholarship enables 
us better to distinguish delicate shades of 
meaning in the original tongues. And lastly 
(a reason much more important than is gen- 
erally supposed) because in the natural growth 
of the English language some very important 
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the convert scarcely knows how |, ., | wy ee’ 
he can forego. Its felicities |. : 
seem often to be almost things |} 

rather than words. It is part | ~"* 

of the national mind, and the || X Re 
anchor of the national serious- | ae 5 
ness. Nay, it is worshipped 
with a positive idolatry, in ex- 
tenuation of whose fanaticism 
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him of soft, and gentle, and : 
pure, and penitent, and good oh — 
speaks to him forever out of his ja="* 
English Bible. It is his sacred 
thing, which doubt never 7 
dimmed and controversy never | 
soiled; and in the length and 
breadth of the land there is 
not a Protestant with one 
spark of religiousness about 
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words in the Authorized Version have largely 
changed their meaning since. 

For this and all the other reasons men- 
tioned the obligation still rests on our Biblical 
scholars which Tyndale imposed on those of 
his own day “that if in any place the version 
has not attained unto the very sense of 
Scripture or has not given the right English 
word that they should put to their hands and 
amend it remembering that so is their duty 
to do.” . 

Hence the new Revised Version of 1880. 
It ought to have been a great success. It had 
more in its favor than any previous version: 
the very flower of English scholarship, the 
critical results of a century of study of the 
original text, different schools of thought 
represented to avoid all risk of even un- 
conscious theological bias. And to make as- 
surance doubly sure, here at the other side 
of the Atlantic a similarly constituted com- 
pany codperated, criticizing the work and 
suggesting emendations, so that nearly a 
hundred of the ripest scholars in England 
and America had to do with this revision. 

And yet after thirty years we have to say 
that the beautiful old Authorized Version, 
with all its defects, is fully holding its ground, 
selling every year ten times the number sold 
of the Revised Version. 

The old version holds the ground not only 
by the familiarity of its phrases but by its 
wonderful charm. It is universally accepted 
as a literary masterpiece, as the noblest and 
most beautiful book in the world. The new 
version is more valuable, more accurate, more 
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scholarly. “But it avails not. It lacks the 
literary charm. The verdict of the people is 
“The old is better.” Yet it is only fair to say 
that much of the changes objected to, and 
much of what is called defective style, comes 
from the scholarly desire to be very accurate. 
The Revised Version places the reader, as far 
as an English version can do, on a level with 
the reader of the original languages. A scru- 
pulous attention to the force of the Greek 
article, the different tenses of verbs and the 
delicate shades of meaning in particles and 
prepositions, accounts for many of the minor 
changes. Then the revisers determined that 
the same Greek word must always be repre- 
sented by the same English word, which is a 
loss in smoothness and beauty of diction, but 
a great gain in accuracy. For example, we 
have in the Authorized Version ‘“comforter”’ 
and “advocate”—‘eternal” and “everlast- 
ing”—“count” and “‘impute” and “reckon” 
—as respectively renderings of the same Greek 
word, while on the other hand, to take only 
one example, the word “ordain” is made to 
stand for ten different words in the original 
Greek. This makes smoother reading, but it 
is certainly not accurate scholarship. 

On the whole we may assume that far into 
the twentieth century the Authorized Version 
will still remain the popular Bible. The ver- 
sion that is to supersede it will comesome day, 
but when it does it will have more than ac- 
curate scholarship. It will have in some de- 
gree at least the literary charm and beauty 
which for 300 years has brought the whole 
English world under the spell of the old Bible. 
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EUROPEAN WATERWAYS,—THEIR 
LESSONS FOR AMERICA 
BY HUBERT BRUCE FULLER 


HE decadence of American river traffic 

has become both a tragedy and an eco- 
nomic misfortune. Yet within the last few 
years there has arisen a general demand for 
the rehabilitation of waterway commerce in 
the United States. 

Railroad rates are felt to be excessive, and 
the railroads themselves have been mani- 
festly unable to meet the demands of the pub- 
lic at certain seasons of the year, notably in 
the fall, when crop movements have threat- 
ened to paralyze the transportation facilities 
of the nation. The railroad facilities of the 
country approximate only 60 per cent. of the 
development required for the proper and 
speedy handling of our freight. Despite 
this condition the railroads have bitterly 
opposed every effort to rehabilitate the 
waterways of the country as factors in the 
transportation equation. Every weapon in 
the arsenal of competition has been brought 
into requisition in the effort to throttle river 
boat lines. Insolent in their power and 
haughty in their monopoly, they have been 
blind to inexorable economic laws. But the 
demand has been insistent for the improve- 


ment and maintenance of the dual system 
of transportation by water and by land. 


EUROPE’S EXPERIENCE 


The revival -of interest in the problem of 
waterways in Europe antedated the Amer- 
ican agitation by a generation or more. It 
was aroused in the first place by the excessive 
charges of the railroads and fostered by the 
conception that an harmonious and effective 
coédperation between the two systems of 
transportation—waterway and _ rail—would 
conspire to the commercial advantages of 
the country. Statesmen of Europe conceived 
the idea that commerce would increase in 
direct proportion to the facilities provided 
for transportation. In Europe the same 
conditions formerly existed which now pre- 
vail in the United States. The railroads 
combined a monopoly of opportunity with 
an insolent exercise of power. The excessive 
freight rates and the manifest inability of the 
railroads to cope with traffic demands, par- 
ticularly at certain periods of the year, in- 
spired an insistent demand for the restora- 
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tion of the waterways—both natural and 
artificial—as effective factors in the problem 
of transportation. 

This sentiment seems to have crystallized 
in the various leading countries of Europe at 
about the same time. It was noted that the 
history of waterway decadence in all coun- 
tries was: marked by the same general phe- 
nomena—that it was normal and a resultant 
incident of railroad domination. England, 
France, and Belgium, among other nations 
of continental Europe, sought to reach some 
practical solution of the problem by which 
the waterways might be restored as a co- 
efficient of the railroads in the transportation 
equation. A brief survey of the methods of 
restoring European waterways to their earlier 
estate is of practical interest as suggesting 
the possible solution of the transportation 
dilemma in the United States. 


BELGIAN SYSTEM OF STATE-OWNED 
WATERWAYS 


THE 


The highest pitch of perfection in inland 
navigation has undoubtedly been reached in 
Belgium. With an area of 11,373 square 
miles, she has a total railroad mileage of ap- 
proximately 2600 miles. These railroads are 
almost wholly owned by the national govern- 
ment. Yet the principal means of trans- 
portation in Belgium is the magnificently 
developed canal system. The total length 
of the canals and navigable waterways ap- 
proximates 1370 miles, of which more than 
85 per cent. are owned by the state. Al- 
though there is a certain measure of competi- 
tion, they are not in reality conducted in 
hostility to the railroads. The state rail- 
roads do not try to compete with the canals 
for carrying certain classes of goods which 
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naturally belong to the waterways. There 
is, however, no legislation regulating the 
relations between rail and inland water sys- 
tems of transportation. The waterways are 
owned by the state and tolls are levied for 
their maintenance upon the barges using 
them. The boat lines being owned by pri- 
vate individuals, the freight rates are con- 
trolled by competition between the various 
vessel owners. Thus the railroad rates are 
determined by the government, while the 
canal rates are subject to the fluctuation of 
individual competition. 


CONNECTIONS WITH FRENCH, DUTCH, AND 


GERMAN WATERWAYS 


Belgium possesses the most scientific and 
complete natural and artificial waterway 
system in the world. The Scheldt, the Sam- 
bre, the Meuse, and the Lys constitute a 
natural endowment. These natural streams 
have been improved and connected by a 
wonderful system of canals. The govern- 
ment has sought to bring all the manufac- 
turing districts of the country in direct touch 
with the large cities of Belgium, with the sea- 
board, and with the manufacturing centers 
of other neighboring countries. Thus the 
waterways of Belgium have an international 
as well as a national importance. Important 
canals connect Belgium with many European 
countries. There are some seven waterway 
routes by which commerce can be trans- 
ported from Belgium to France. An inti- 
mate relation exists between the Belgian and 
Dutch waterways. This international traffic 
is carried on for the most part in barges with- 
out transshipment. Many of the Belgium 


barges travel great distances into the interior 
of France and Germany. 
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THE AMERICAN WATERWAYS COMMISSION PASSING THRCUGH A LOCK ON THE HAMBURG 
CANAL, GERMANY 


INLAND WATER TRAFFIC 


The Ghent-Bruges Canal and the River 
Scheldt are the two principal waterways in 
Belgium, connecting the cities of Ghent, 
Bruges, and Antwerp. The distance from 
Ghent to Bruges is thirty-one miles by water, 
and the principal commodities transported 
on these waterways are coal, rags, paper- 
stock, threads, yarns, cotton, plants and mis- 
cellaneous wares and merchandise. 

The inland water traffic is increasing enor- 
mously each year. The tonnage of the port 
of Ghent in 1908 was double that of 1900. 
Transportation charges on inland waterways 
are in every instance approximately fifty 
per cent. lower than on railroads. 


MODERNIZED TERMINAL FACILITIES 


The Belgian Government has spent about 
$130,000,000 for the maintenance and im- 
provement of her waterways since 1875. 
In no other country in the world are to be 
found such perfect water terminal and dock- 
age facilities. All termini belong to the 
state. They are provided with warehouses 
and sheds, ample side-tracks, hydraulic and 
rolling electrical cranes for loading and un- 
loading shipments. 

The Ghent-Terneuzen Canal, one of the 
most important artificial waterways in the 


country, is used principally for international 
trafic. Twenty miles long, ten and one-half 
miles are in Belgium and nine and one-half 
miles in Holland. Regular steamship lines 
now run through this canal and the North 
Sea between Ghent and other European 
ports. The locks and bridges are all worked 
by electricity. 

Probably the most interesting comparison 
is between Brussels, with its rolling electric 
cranes and perfected terminal systems, and 
the port of New York City. Scarcely second 
to Brussels is the port of Ghent, where every 
facility is offered for the transfer of. freight 
from boats to the railroads, the latter run- 
ning alongside the vessels. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON FOR NEW YORK 


In New York, owing to the absence of rail- 
road terminals on the active portion of the 
waterway front, it has been necessary to 
maintain an extensive and costly lighterage 
system in the port. It is officially estimated 
that the annual cost of lighterage service at 
the port of New York is over $50,000,000. 
Further, most of the traffic to and from the 
piers on Manhattan Island is carried by 
drays. The annual drayage bill is declared 
to be $35,000,000. These expenses for light- 
erage and drayage could probably be reduced 
one-half by modern terminal equipments 
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VIEW ON THE ELBE RIVER, GERMANY—BARGE 
UNDER SAIL 


such as are to be found at Ghent and Brus- 
sels. Many plans have been suggested to 
relieve the situation at New York,—a freight 
subway, an elevated belt system, and the 
construction of a comprehensive dock sys- 
tem closely articulated with the railroad 
terminals. 
GERMANY’S USE OF HER RIVERS 
The great aim of Prince Bismarck was a 
compact and permanent German Empire. 
He believed that nothing would so much 
contribute to this end as the improvement 
of transportation facilities and their con- 
trol by the central government. After the 
Franco-German War, Bismarck set himself 
to the task of modernizing and extending 
the German waterways system. The essen- 
tial dogma of the German commercial creed 
is that the waterways must be maintained 
by the state if they cannot maintain them- 
selves. 
The German canal system is based upon 
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the practical utilization of the great rivers, 
their improvement and connection by a 
scientific and practical system of canals. 

The Rhine, the most important and the 
largest German river, flows through Holland 
at its mouth, but it is developed and main- 
tained as a great artery of German commerce. 
ast of the Rhine in order are the Weser, 
the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula, all of 
which have been improved by the German 
Government and now carry an enormous 
and constantly increasing tonnage. 

Owing to the supreme importance of the 
Rhine, the German Government early saw 
the desirability, both from a commercial and 
a military standpoint, of securing a connec- 
tion within German territory by which boats 
could reach the Rhine from a North Sea 
German port. The solution was the Dort- 
mund-Ems Canal, connecting with the Rhine 
near the Dutch border and extending north- 
westerly to the North Sea at Emden. 


THE RHINE’S COMMERCIAL GREATNESS 


The German Rhine is commercially the 
most important stream in the world. It 
furnishes a most illuminating contrast to the 
decadent Mississippi. The United States 
has expended more money in the twenty 
years ending in 1907 on the most important 
stretch of the Mississippi, 206 miles between 
St. Louis and Cairo, than the German central 
government has expended in the improve- 
ment of the Rhine from Strassburg to the 
frontier of Holland, a distance of 355 miles. 
Yet the amount of tonnage handled on this 
portion of the Mississippi in 1908 was 374,093 
tons, while that on the Rhine in the same 
year was between 40,000,000 and 45,000,000 
tons,—an amount from eighty to ene hun- 
dred times as great. 


















































River Street Plaza Custom House 


Harbor River Rhine 


THE CUSTOMS HARBOR AT DUSSELDORF, IN CROSS-SECTION 
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TOWING RHINE BARGES 


(These barges carry the immense coal, iron and grain traffic of the German ports) 


The Elbe carries 20,000,000 tons of freight 
a year. The Oder River at its upper end at 
Breslau and Kosel, even in these shallow 
reaches, carries 3,500,000 tons of freight a 
year. This little river carries more traffic 
each year than the entire Mississippi. The 
reason is that the German people use sane 
methods, modern barges and towboats, and 
efficient terminal handling apparatus. 

The traffic on the Rhine is largely through 
traffic, such as coal and iron ore coming in at 
Rotterdam and carried by barges destined 


the traffic of the Great Lakes passing through 
the Soo was 56,705,967 tons. 


BERLIN AS A CANAL CENTER) 


The city of Berlin is to-day the center 
and market-place of a labyrinth of canals 
and canalized water courses. The Spree and 
Havel, with their network of canals reaching 
to the Elbe and Oder, have made possible 
the prosperity of modern Berlin. These 
rivers and tributary and connecting canals 


for the furnaces at Essen and elsewhere. are at all times crowded with boats bringing 


Much of this ore is unload- 








ed and replaced by coal at 
the port of Duisburg-Ruh- 
rort,Germany. The port of 
Mannheim, located on the 
‘Rhine about 300 miles 
above the German frontier, 
is the largest grain-import- 
ing port in Germany. This 
is practically all carried on 
the famous Rhine barges. 
On the other hand, such 
waterway commerce as we 
have on American waters is 
almost entirely local traffic. 
The volume of trafficon the 
Rhine is not equaled by 
that of any inland water- 
way of Europe and is sur- 
passed only by the Great 























Lakesin the United States. 
During the season of rg1o 


LOCK, OR NAVIGABLE PASS, OF THE RHINE RIVER, GERMANY 
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the coal and briquettes of Silesia, timber, 
stone, bricks, lime, fruit, and other heavy 
freights from the interior, and give Berlin 
direct water communication with Hamburg 
and Stettin. Modern Berlin, with its 2,000,- 
ooo inhabitants and its vast industries, 
would never have been possible except for 
the combination of natural and _ artificial 
water courses which have given easy and 
cheap transportation for fuel, building, and 
other raw materials. The Maerkischen 
Wasserstrassen, or marsh canals, which lead 
from the Oder and the Elbe to Berlin, are none 
of them more than six feet deep. Yet they 
carry 13,000,000 tons of freight each year. 

In Germany it was evident that if the 
railroads were allowed to engage in competi- 
tion with the waterways they would drive 
the traffic from the rivers and canals. The 
railroads, being owned by the state, are not 
allowed to carry the coarser and heavier 
classes of freight. These are reserved for 
the waterways. The result is that the rail- 
roads of Germany to-day carry 78 per cent. 
of the total traffic of the country while the 
waterways Carry 22 per cent. 

THE KIEL SHIP CANAL 

One of the most important of the recent 
waterway ventures of Germany is the Kaiser- 
Wilhelm or Kiel Canal, fifty-three miles in 
length, connecting the North Sea with the 
Baltic. By this canal vessels bound from 
the English Channel to the Baltic avoid 
navigating the narrow waters about Den- 
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mark and save a distance of 200 miles. The 
canal can now accommodate vessels of the 
largest class, but is being deepened still fur- 
ther in view of the increasing size of war ves- 
sels. In constructing this canal the com- 
mercial aspect was merely incidental to its 
military and strategic importance. 


FRENCH WATERWAY ENTERPRISE 


The French waterway system possesses the 
same general characteristics as those of the 
other continental nations. The rivers are im- 
proved and united by canals. The main arteries 
of the French system are the Loire, the Rhone, 
the Seine, the Dordogne, and the Garonne, 
together with their navigable tributaries. 

Like Germany, France had come to realize 
the importance of waterways as an aid to 
railroads in the transportation of commerce. 
Despite the financial depression resulting from 
the disastrous Prussian War, France at once 
undertook an ambitious and expensive plan of 
improving its natural and expanding artificial 
waterways. Next to Belgium and Holland, a 
larger proportion of all traffic is carried by 
internal waterways in France than in any 
other European country. In France the 
water tonnage is about 25 per cent. of the 
gross tonnage of the country. 

The greatest waterway enterprise which 
France has undertaken is that - connecting 
the Mediterranean with the Bay of Biscay 
across the southern part of the country. 
This canal promises to answer no less for 
military than for commercial purposes. 
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THE NEW CITY HARBOR AT DORTMUND, GERMANY 
(Equipped with modern freight-handling apparatus) 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR CAR TOWING BOATS ON THE TELTOW CANAL, NEAR BERLIN, GERMANY 


THE SEINE,—PARTLY RIVER, PARTLY CANAL 


There is in France no other trunk-line 
waterway so important as the River Seine 
between Havre and Paris, a distance of 231 
miles by river and 142 miles by rail. This 
river, connecting not only Paris but the 
richest and most fertile portions of interior 
France with the seaport of Havre, is a strik- 
ing example of a waterway in which the 
services of canal and river are directly com- 
bined. At Havre and from that port to 
Rouen it has the maritime aspect; from 
Rouen to Paris it is the river; beyond Paris 
for approximately 120 miles it is the canal or 
canalized river to Mery-sur-Seine, the head 
of its navigation. Its total navigable length 
is 345 miles (563 kilometers). The work on 
the Seine itself has involved a total expendi- 
ture of $25,000,000. 

While it is true that the railroad rates and 
the rates on the canals and rivers of France 
are fixed by the government and hence do 
not show the results of natural competition, 
it is interesting to study the rail and water 
rates between Paris and Havre; for exam- 
ple, flour by water $1.93 per ton, by rail 
$1.93; grain by water $1.93, by rail $1.93; 
lumber by rail $1.64, and $1.54 by water; 
wine $4.05 by rail and $3.47 by water. 
This traffic all passes via the Tancarville 
Canal. 

The work on the Seine, together with the 
construction of the ‘great Eastern Canal 
(Canal de |’Est), was undertaken shortly 
after the establishment of the Republic upon 


the overthrow of Napoleon III. This Canal 
de l'Est is only nominally a canal. It in- 
cludes the improved sections of the Meuse 
and Saone connected by canal. The entire 
route is 268 miles and the work cost about 
100,000,000 francs ($20,000,000). 

From Paris traffic from the northern prov- 
inces and Belgium goes through the Seine, as 
does the traffic intended for the west via 
Rouen and Havre. The traffic of the Seine 
has trebled within the last fifteen years. The 
waterways of northern France handle the 
export and import business to and from Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Germany as well as 
other foreign countries reached through the 
French ports along the English Channel. 

THE RHONE MADE NAVIGABLE 

The Rhone River in southern France pre- 
sents an ideal type of the canalized river. 
Rising in the Swiss Alps and running nearly 
south, through southwestern France into the 
Gulf of Lyons, its numerous rapids and swift 
current made navigation impossible during 
the greater part of the year. ‘This stream pre- 
sented the most difficult problem of France 
to the waterway engineers. The water of 
the Rhone has been confined in a narrow 
channel deepened by longitudinal dams. In 
order to conserve the supply and reduce the 
current, transverse dams have been em- 
ployed where needed. By this important 
piece of work a river which was naturally 
almost worthless for navigation has ‘been 
converted into an important waterway. 
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KASAN PASS, DANUBE RIVER 
RUINOUS RAILROAD COMPETITION 


In Germany and Belgium the active com- 
petition of railroads with waterways is regu- 
lated and restrained by government owner- 
ship of the railroads. In France the situation 
is controlled by legislation, and for carrying 
certain classes of freight particularly adapt- 
able to the waterways the railroads are com- 
pelled to charge 20 per cent. more than the 
rates charged by the boats. In this way 
alone were the waterways able to withstand 
the efforts of the railroads to drive them out 
of business by ruinous competitive rates. 
A number of years ago the Midi railroad sys- 
tem and the Canal du Midi engaged in a 
bitter competition for traffic, which ended 
in a complete victory for the railroad, to 
which the canal was at length leased. The 
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result was exactly the same as we have con- 
stantly seen under similar conditions in the 
United States,—the railroad took all the 
business. Pressure so strong was exerted, 
however, as to compel the cancellation of the 
lease and the canal was again opened for 
business. 


THE DANUBE’S INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC 


No country in Europe is giving greater 


attention than Austria-Hungary to the 
problems of waterway transportation. Aus- 


tria looks to the southeast for the develop- 
ment of her commerce. The Danube River, 
1800 miles in length, and navigable from its 
mouth at the Black Sea well into the interior 
of Germany, is one of the most important 
streams in the world by reason of its length, 
the volume of water, and its economic and 
military significance. Beyond the German 
frontier, the Danube is connected with the 
Rhine by an efficient canal. The statesmen 
of Austria look to a future when the Danube 
will be the highway which will carry the 
commerce of Austria to Bulgaria, Servia, 
Turkey, Greece, and even Russia, Asia 
Minor, and the Far East. The Missis- 
sippi, of the United States, and the 
Yangtze, of China, alone compare with the 
Danube. 

During the last half-century Austria has 
expended rather more than $100,000,000 
upon river improvement. At the begin- 
ning of the present century a further scheme 
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of waterway expansion and improvement 
was inaugurated at an estimated cost of 
$50,000,000 additional. The greatest obsta- 
cle to the navigation of the Danube is at 
Orsova in southeastern Hungary near the 
border line of Roumania. The river here 
passes through a series of rapids and cata- 
racts with a swift and dangerous channel 
studded with a remarkable formation of 
rocks known as the “Iron Gates.” At this 
point the Hungarian Government has ex- 
pended approximately $10,000,000 for the 
control and improvement of the river and 
the works constructed are among the most 
remarkable of their kind ever undertaken. 
In twenty years the progressive waterway 
system of Austria-Hungary has resulted in 
doubling its water tonnage. 


DUTCH RAILROADS NEED PROTECTION FROM 
THE CANALS! 


In contrast with the history of Belgium, 
Germany, France, and Austria, Holland 
alone of all European countries presents a 
situation where the railroads require protec- 
tion from the competition of the canals. 
Holland thus reverses the general rules which 
apply in all other countries. Railroad de- 
velopment was remarkably slow in Holland. 
The first Dutch railroads were short local 
lines while the waterway system was exten- 
sive and strongly entrenched. 

At length, convinced that she could not 
keep pace with other European countries by 
her waterway system alone, the Dutch Gov- 
ernment constructed an ambitious line of 
railroads connecting with the international 
lines of Europe. The railroads were built 
not with any expectation 

















HYDRAULIC FLOATING CRANE ON THE NORTH 


SEA CANAL 


study of European waterway conditions. 
Before the era of railroads, canals in England 
were profitable, such, for example, as the 
Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal, which laid 
the foundation for the industrial great- 
ness of Manchester. With the building of 
railroads, the passenger traffic was lost to the 
waterways and the freight tonnage rapidly 
decreased. It was impossible to interest 
capital in the building and development of 





that they would be profit- 
able as investments, but be- 
cause they were considered 
absolutely necessary to save 
the country from industrial 
decadence. Holland is the 
only country in the world in 
which the state has provided 
both rail and water highways 
substantially free of capital 
charge. The railroads are 
now operated at a loss to 
supplement the waterways, 
which carry 90 per cent. of 
the traffic of Holland. 


ENGLAND’S EXPERIENCE 
LIKE OUR.OWN . 














Great Britain is of only 
negative interest in any 


THE ORANGE SLUICE, LEADING INTO THE ZUIDER SEA 


( The waterways carry. 90 per cent. of Holland's freight traffic) 
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canals. In time the canals were either bought 
or leased by the railroad interests and prac- 
tically retired as competitors in the struggle 
for traffic. Great Britain to-day faces prac- 
tically the same conditions as those which 
confront the United States, where the neces- 
sity for upbuilding the waterways is obvious 
andthe task onerous. 


LESSONS FOR THIS COUNTRY 


The United States has much to learn from 
the experience of the leading European na- 
tions in the development of waterways. 
First of all, waterways cannot maintain their 
position as factors in the commercial equa- 
tion against the unrestrained competition 
of railroads. We have been appropriating 
hundreds of millions of dollars for river and 
harbor improvements and then permitting 
the railroads to drive commerce from the 
improved streams by all the weapons known 
to industrial warfare. This is regulated in 
Europe and should be regulated in the 
United States. Meantime our river com- 
merce is rapidly declining and our invest- 
ments are well-nigh wasted. 


REGULATING COMPETITION 


In the Court of Commerce act, which was 
passed toward the close of the last session of 
Congress, Senator Burton, of Ohio, the great- 
est authority in America on waterways, se- 
cured the incorporation of the following 
amendment: 

Whenever a carrier by railroad shall in competi- 
tion with a water route or routes reduce the rates 
on the carriage of any species of freight to or from 
competitive points, it shall not be permitted to in- 
crease such rates unless after hearing by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission it shall be found that 
such proposed increase rests upon changed con- 
ditions other than the elimination of water com- 
petition. 

This bit of legislation, occupying six lines 
upon our statute books, promises to do more 
to rehabilitate our waterway commerce than 
the expenditure of a hundred million dollars 
upon our rivers and harbors under the condi- 
tions which have always prevailed in the 
United States. For example, it has been the 
unbridled railroad competition and not the 
lack of a channel which. has driven commerce 
from the Mississippi River. 


TAKE POLITICS OUT OF RIVER. AND HARBOR 
BILLS 


The strict enforcement of this law will 
demonstrate the possibilities of waterway 
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commerce in the United States under normal 
conditions of equal competition. The next 
reform of our methods must be along prac- 
tical lines. We must eliminate the “pork” 
from our river and harbor bills. Improve- 
ments must be made in accordance with the 
demands of commerce rather than of politics. 
Bills should be drawn in accordance with the 
sound principle of dealing with projects on 
their merits alone rather than with a view 
to the geographical distribution of gratuities 
among Congressional districts. This might 
be accomplished in part by giving to the 
President the power to veto any single item 
or items in a river and harbor bill or to re- 
duce the amount of individual appropria- 
tions. The only real cure for this situation 
must be through a popular sentiment which 
will condemn the waste of public money 
upon worthless local ventures. 

As an example of the follies which have 
existed under our system of waterway im- 
provements, but which would not be toler- 
ated in the progressive European countries, 
the Ohio River, a great trunk stream, has a 
channel of but four feet during a part of the 
year, while the Green River, a branch of the 
Ohio, has a channel of from six to eight feet. 
A boat drawing six feet, coming down the 
Green, would be unable to enter the Ohio. 
In an article recently published I enumerated 
a great many examples showing the criminal 
folly of our system of making political river 
improvements. The whim of a member of 
Congress, the demand of a constituency in a 
locality, rather than the serious engineering 
aspects of the case, has constituted the rule 
of action. River and harbor improvements 
in Europe are not looked upon as a medium 
for putting government money into local 
circulation. 


LOCALITIES BENEFITED SHOULD CONTRIBUTE 
TO IMPROVEMENTS 


Another feature of European waterway 
control which the United States should adopt 
is the method of local and national participa- 
tion in improvements. This policy prevails 
particularly in France, Germany and Austria. 
In France interested localities are required to 
contribute at least one-half the total ex- 
penditure for the construction of new water- 
ways. The government then gives to the 
contributing localities the privilege of levy- 
ing tolls on the traffic over the new con- 
struction to reimburse themselves for the 
funds, principal and interest, so advanced. 
As soon as the debt and interest are paid the 
right to collect tolls ceases and is not re- 
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* BARGES AND WAREHOUSES, MANCHESTER SHIP 


newed. In Germany, the construction of 
inland harbors is usually left to the munici- 
palities, corporations and other interested 
parties, who also own the sheds, warehouses, 
and docks. For the construction of new 
works, the provinces and corporations are 
required to guarantee the cost of admin- 
istration, working and maintenance, and also 
to guarantee the yearly 3 per cent. interest 
on about one-third of the estimated capital, 


CANAL 


and one-half per cent. to the sinking fund 
from the sixteenth year onward. 

The success with which this method has 
been attended in Europe demands that it be 
adopted in the United States. In the first 
place, the federal Government should not 
impose a tax on the country at large for the 
benefit of a single locality. Many projects 
now most insistently demanded would not 
be advocated if the localities interested were 
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ON THE GRAND JUNCTION CANAL AT PADDINGTON, 
LONDON 


to be taxed for their share of the cost. This 
method of codperation between the central 
government and the specific localities has 
been followed with most beneficial results in 
Europe. 

An equitable system of apportionment of 
cost has been adopted in the enormous work 
of building levees and revetments on the 
Theiss and Danube rivers in Austria. Briefly 
their system is as follows: First, the abutting 
property is divided into three classes,—(1) 
created or reclaimed land, that is, land which 
will be brought into existence by the pro- 
posed work; (2) land which is periodically 
overflowed by the river; (3) that land which 
is subject to frequent or occasional overflow. 
An estimate is then made of the cost of the 
improvement. From the total cost of the 
improvement is deducted the estimated 
benefit to the neighboring highways or rail- 
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roads belonging to the public, and the bal- 
ance is assessed against the abutting prop- 
erty, in the proportion of six units to the 
first class of property, three units to the 
second class and one unit to the third class. 

After the improvement has been com- 
pleted the land is reassessed and one-half of 
the tax on the increment is paid into the 
general treasury and the other half into 


- amortizement for retiring the bonds which 


were issued for making the improvement. 

If this practice is adopted we may look 
to see a great reform in our river and harbor 
bills. It will automatically prevent most of 
the jobs and steals, it will keep the land 
boomers from annoying Congress, and will 
confine appropriations to the legitimate field 
of improving harbors and deepening those 
rivers which, owing to their position, are 
arteries of a promising commerce. It will 
eliminate the “pork” from our bills, which 
after all is their greatest vice. 


THE DEMAND FOR IMPROVED TERMINALS 


From a practical standpoint the greatest 
handicap under which American waterways 
operate is the lack of suitable terminals. For 
example, it is reliably estimated that the 
terminals of the Illinois Central Railroad at 
Chicago compare in value with all the rest of 
its line to New Orleans. William H. Vander- 
bilt stated that the New York Central lines 
below the Spuyten Duyvil bridge repre- 
sented more value than all the portion of 
their lines from the Spuyten Duyvil bridge 
to Rochester. 




















THE GLASGOW MUNICIPAL DOCKS ON THE RIVER CLYDE 
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THE VOLGA RIVER AT NIJNI NOVGOROD, RUSSIA 


(Showing the manner of anchoring barges during the season of low water) 


The Mississippi River is a typical instance 
of the lack of suitable waterway terminals 
and machinery for loading and unloading 
freight upon American waterways. Along 
this river, except at New Orleans, there are 








no terminal facilities. The river boats merely 
run their prows into the banks of the stream, 
throw out a gang plank, and the freight is 
loaded and unloaded by men instead of the 
rolling electrical cranes to be found in Eu- 
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FOR HANDLING WATER FREIGHT IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
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meet in long towages the most 
highly developed types of 
towboats and barges; on the | 
Mississippi the old flat-bot- 
tom stern-wheel boat which 
plied the stream more than 
thirty years ago. 

Meanwhile the railroads of 
the country are admittedly 
unable to handle our enor- 
mous traffic. We need to 
develop our waterways as 
positive factors in the trans- 
portation equation. As Min- 
ister Budde, formerly Prus- 
sian minister of public works, 








BARGE AND TOW. ON THE VOLGA RIVER, RUSSIA 


rope, where the railroads are invariably 
located on terminals of waterways, permit- 
ting direct transfer between railroad and 
water lines. , 

The docks in our largest cities are for the 
most part under the control of railroads 
which refuse to share their use with water- 
way companies. As ex-President Roosevelt 
said in a public speech at St. Louis, on 
October 11 last, “Control your waterway 
terminals or the railroads will. This control 
is absolutely necessary for good service from 
the waterways.”’ In the United States the 
railroads and private corporations do con- 
trol the terminals. 


WATERWAYS COMPLEMENT THE RAIL- 


ROAD SYSTEM 


THE 


The railroad mileage of the United States 
is larger than that of any European country. 
In Europe, the railroad mileage is only 0.5 of 
a mile per thousand of pop- 


declared, the assistance of the 
waterways is necessary to 
the railroads in order to cope with the ever- 
increasing traffic. The waterway system is 
not opposed to the interests of the railroads; 
on the contrary the two systems comple- 
ment each other. 

The normal function of internal water 
transportation is to relieve the railroads of 
superabundant raw materials and other low- 
grade freights, while the railroads should 
carry the more precious and lucrative prod- 
ucts of manufacture, agricultural produce, 
and other forms of merchandise which from 
their nature require prompt delivery.. 

The railroads of the United States now in- 
sist that they are forced to raise freight rates 
in order to meet present economic conditions. 
Thus we are unable to look for any relief 
from them from the present high freight 
rates and congestion of traffic. The only re- 
lief for which we can hope along the line of 
securing lower transportation rates and 





ulation, while in the United 
States it is 2.6 miles. Even 
in so thickly settled a country 
as Belgium the railroad mile- 
age is only 0.7 of a mile per 
thousand. In Europe, inspite 
of the greater density of pop- 
ulation the railroad mileage 
is but five miles per hundred 
miles of area against six miles 
in the United States. 

The United States has been 
essentially a nation of railroad 
development and waterway 
decadence. In Europe we see 
excellent terminal facilities, 
in the United States an utter 
lack of suitable docks and 




















terminals; on the Rhine we 
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THE HENNEPIN CANAL, BUILT BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AT A COST OF $6,000,000— 
AN ENGINEERING TRIUMPH AND A COMMERCIAL FAILURE 


greater facilities for moving the enormous 
and increasing traffic of the country is by 
developing our waterways into efficient 
factors. The experience of Europe teaches 
the method by which this may be accom- 


plished. We must incorporate their methods 
into our legislation. Only thus can we look 
for relief from the present conditions which 
seriously threaten to arrest our industrial 
and commercial expansion. 


























THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT MEMPHIS, TENN. 


(This modern city has no wharves worthy of the name, and river freight is still loaded and unloaded over gang-planks by 


negroes, as in primitive times. 


Contrast with Glasgow dock scene on page 588) 











WHY FIRE INSURANCE RATES ARE 
HIGH 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


N° argument is needed to convince those 
who have to pay for fire insurance that 
the rates are high. The general storekeeper 
occupying a frame building in a row of similar 
structures in a small town without fire pro- 
tection, who is obliged to pay 41% per cent. 
for his insurance, is free to say that the rates 
are outrageous. His assertion is corroborated 
by the merchant who occupies a brick build- 
ing in a town with some fire protection, who 
pays I per cent.; by the Ohio farmer who pays 
1 per cent. for three years and by the Tennes- 
see farmer, whopays 114 per cent. for the same 
period. City folk, no less than their country 
' cousins, are convinced that rates are high. 
A certain candy factory in a ten-story fire- 
proof building having a floor area of 7000 
square feet in New York City pays 30! cents 
per $100 on the building and 89) cents on 
the contents. A gas-fixtures factory also 
occupied by a single tenant in a non-fireproof 
building, six stories high, area 4600 square 
feet, pays 60 cents per $100 on the building 
and 86 cents on the contents. A fireproof 
building eight stories high with an area of 
21,000 square feet, equipped with automatic 
sprinklers, occupied by a paper-box factory 
and a printing establishment, pays 12.2 cents 
per $100 on the building and 21.4 cents on the 
contents. Fireproof apartment houses more 
than ten stories high pay to cents per $100 on 
the building and 14 cents on the contents, 
while an ordinary city dwelling occupied by a 
single tenant pays 12 cents per $100 on the 
building and 16 cents on the contents. 


““THE INSURANCE TRUST” 


Neither is the average policy holder in any 
doubt about the reason why rates are high. 
He has heard that fire insurance is controlled 
by a trust; and to the popular mind that 
monosyllable is a full explanation of all that 
goes wrong. Still, a belief is not necessarily 
true because it happens to be widely held. 
Possibly a better explanation for excessive 
rates may be found by tracing the hundreds 
of millions paid annually as premiums for fire 
insurance to their final destination. 

Superficially the facts appear to bear out 
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the popular idea of the reason why insurance 
is so costly. The New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange makes no secret of the fact that 
substantially every company admitted to do 
business in the State and operating in the 
city is included in its membership. It is no 
less freely admitted that the Exchange exists 
for the express purpose of fixing rates to be 
paid by policy holders and controlling the 
compensation to be paid to brokers and 
agents, both of which powers might appear 
to be high handed. Also, it may be learned 
through the Exchange that no less than 40 
per cent. of the money received as premiums 
for insuring property in New York City is 
paid out for expenses. The last annual re- 
port of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers shows that in 1909, 38.50 per cent. of 
all the premiums paid for fire insurance in the 
United States was consumed in expenses; in 
1908, 40.47 per cent. was so consumed, while 
for the entire period from 1860 to 1909 the 
average was 36.07 per cent. 


LARGE PERCENTAGE OF EXPENSE 


Such an extraordinary ratio of legitimate 
expenses to receipts hardly seems possible to 
the property owner, who is likely to think, if 
he considers the matter at all, that the simple 
process of filling out the blanks in a printed 
policy form by an agent constitutes the whole 
process of fire insurance. The situation 
seems suggestive of scandal and corruption. 
Indeed, an examination of the affairs of the 
Phoenix Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, by 
the New York State Insurance Department 
in October, 1909, disclosed disbursements for 
promoting or retarding legislation which led 
to a general public investigation beginning in 
March, 1910. Results of this investigation 
showed that money contributed by the in- 
surance companies doing business in the 
State was used to influence legislation between 
rgor and 1909. Some of this money was 
traced to the Republican State Committee in 
recognition of the interest of certain com- 
mitteemen at the time various bills were 
passed. Other portions of the fund were 
traced to prominent politicians and others 
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with influence. Many interesting details 
were also developed concerning “strike”’ bills 
and the log-rolling of such bills in and out of 
committees responsive to the influence of 
lobbyists and legislative agents. 

But the aggregate of the legislative funds 
for the nine years, so far as they could be 
traced by the Insurance Department, was 
only $150,000, or an average of $16,500 a 
year, of which a part was used for the travel- 
ing expenses of individuals and delegations, 
retainers of regular counsel, and other per- 
fectly proper and necessary outlays for large 
corporations whose welfare may be jeopard- 
ized by inexpert or ill-advised legislation. The 
amount used for improper purposes, there- 
fore, constituted an insignificant percentage of 
the $25,000,000 in premiums collected an- 
nually in New York, which seems to show 
that legislators must be cheap. In the pres- 
ent connection, though, this fact is less inter- 
esting than the failure of corrupt expendi- 
tures to account for the extremely high cost 
of doing business. The reasons must be 
sought elsewhere. 


TAXATION OF COMPANIES 


A liberal share of the expenses of insurance 
companies can be accounted for promptly 
under the head of taxes. Of the $1,255,486,- 
068 collected in fire premiums in the United 
States in the five years ending with 1909 no 
less than $33,476,213 was consumed by taxes. 
This amounted to 2.67 per cent. of the gross 
amount of premiums collected. But as 
$736,911,795 in fire losses were paid the 
taxes represented 6.45 per cent. of the pre- 
miums remaining after the losses had been 
deducted; or in other words, 6.45 per cent. of 
the expenses. Since insurance is nothing 
more nor less than a method of levying taxes 
in order to distribute the losses by fire, the 
States are simply levying taxes upon taxes, 
or to put it another way, adding an extra 
burden to that already imposed by the de- 
struction of wealth. For it must not be for- 
gotten that an insurance company. cannot pay 
out what it does not take in. The taxes paid 
by insurance companies are simply added to 
the premiums paid by the policy holders. 

On the theory that those who pay for in- 
surance shall be guaranteed the protection 
for which they pay the insurance business has 
been subjected to regulation by the State 
governments. It has been decided by the 
States that the cost of regulation should be 
borne by the companies and paid for by the 
policy holders: In New York State the cost 
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of regulating insurance companies in 1909 
was $226,000. The corporation tax exacted 
from insurance companies under section 187 
of the tax law in 1909 was $1,236,973. Be- 
sides this a so-called reciprocal tax imposed 
upon companies of other States amounted to 
$427,074. Even this is not all, for the local 
authorities of every municipality in the State 
having a fire department have the power to 
levy a tax of 2 per cent. on the gross pre- 
miums collected by foreign companies within 
the limits of the municipality. Data for all 
the cities in the State are not available; but 
in New York City this special tax amounted 
to $301,577, which added to the other items 
makes a total of $1,965,000. This is not all 
the taxes collected but only such as can be 
accounted for. Deducting the cost of State 
regulation there remains $1,739,000, which, if 
left in the pockets of the policy holders, would 
have made a noticeable reduction in the rates. 

As it not infrequently happens that a given 
year’s business results in a net loss for all the 
companies, they actually pay the tax collector 
for the privilege of losing money. In 1893, 
for example, the fire insurance business of the 
nation showed a loss of $10,410,102, yet the 
companies paid $2,961,571 in taxes just the 
same. Adding the losses for the four years, 
1889, 1891, 1892, and 1898, in which the bal- 
ance was on the wrong side of the ledger, the 
aggregate loss for the five years was $33,- 
296,021. For these five years the taxes 
levied on the insurance companies amounted 
to $14,554,941. Of course both the losses 
and the taxes had to be recouped and the only 
way to do it was to make the policy holders 
foot the bill. The same thing happened in 
1906, when the San Francisco fire bankrupted 
some companies and pushed all the others 
hard. In that year $245,387,087 was col- 
lected in fire premiums, of which $235,290,029 
went to pay losses, leaving the companies 
$10,097,058 to apply toward the payment of 
expenses. Out of this sum $6,525,369 was 
paid out in taxes. In other words the fire 
insurance companies that year paid six mil- 
lions and a half for the privilege of achieving 
bankruptcy or near-bankruptcy. The sur- 
vivors increased the rates in the “San Fran- 
cisco advance,” to reimburse them for the 
enormous losses. There was no other way. 


MAINTENANCE OF SALVAGE CORPS 


Another large part of-the policy holders’ 
money passes through the hands of the insur- 
ance companies for illogical purposes, thus 
helping to maintain high rates. Many of the 
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things the insurance companies do, collecting 
pay therefor from the policy holders, ought 
properly to be performed by the municipal 
or State governments. One of these items of 
expense is the maintenance of the salvage 
corps in large cities. These corps respond to 
fire alarms without knowing or caring whether 
the fire is on insured premises or not. They 
render important service in preventing the 
destruction of goods by water and smoke; 
they are under the orders of the fire depart- 
ment, and there is exactly the same reasons 
for supporting them at public expense as for 
maintaining engine and hook and ladder 
companies by that method. Yet the insur- 
ance companies pay the bills with the policy 
holders’ money. In New York City the 
support of the salvage corps eats up 1 per cent 
of the expense fund. 


DETECTION OF CRIMINALS AND INVESTIGATION 
OF MATERIALS 


Another task which should be performed by 
the State officers who are paid for it, is that 
of detecting and punishing the crimes of 
incendiarism and arson. Yet a committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
interests itself in the work, of course at the 
expense of the policy holders. Since 1873 
the committee has offered rewards for the 
conviction of persons guilty of arson aggre- 
gating $1,982,225, though unfortunately, 
only $83,719 has been earned through 277 
convictions. 

Still another function which can hardly be 
considered as a legitimate part of the insur- 
ance business but which is performed by the 
companies and paid for by the policy holders, 
because no one else does the work as it should 
be done, is the testing of building materials, 
heating and lighting devices, and appliances 
for extinguishing fires, through the medium 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
laboratories at Chicago. The laboratories 
also inspect goods, devices and materials 
entering into the fire hazard. Goods made in 
accordance with the standards of the board 
may have affixed the official label of the lab- 
oratories. Some idea of the extent of this 
inspection work may be gathered from the 
fact that in the year ending March 31, 1910, 
16,815,920 labels were used. 

The board also maintains at the expense of 
the policy holders a staff of some twenty men 
under the direction of the Committee of Fire 
Prevention for the purpose of investigating 
conditions pertaining to water supply, fire 
departments, and structural conditions of 
cities. Upwards of nine hundred cities and 
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towns have been inspected. The expenses of 
the committee in the last six years amounted 
to $432,742. The Committee on Construc- 
tion of Buildings, with the aid of an eminent 
architect, prepared a standard building code 
which the board recommends for adoption in 
all cities. More than ten thousand copies 
of this code have been distributed free, in 
addition to which the committee maintains 
an extensive correspondence with municipal- 
ities relative to building codes. Also the 
board employs a committee of consulting 
engineers on hazards, devices and materials. 
Finally, there is the Underwriters National 
Electric Association to formulate uniform 
rules to minimize the hazard of electricity. 
To sum up, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters is very actively engaged in 
inculcating the principles of sound construc- 
tion and in guiding the public in the selection 
of devices. 

In other lands most of these things are 
regulated by laws which are enforced at pub- 
lic expense instead of at the cost of policy 
holders. Indeed, in American cities there is 
a pretense of performing many of these duties 
by. public officials who are supposed to see 
that whatever laws designed to prevent fires 
may happen to be in existence are respected; 
but there is so much of pretense and so 
little of genuine efficiency about these mu- 
nicipal efforts that the fire insurance com- 
panies are obliged to do the work all over 
again, so that the policy holders, who are 
also taxpayers, enjoy the privilege of footing 
the same bill twice. 


OTHER EXPENSES OF THE BUSINESS 


About 5 per cent. of the premium is re- 
quired for adjusters and special agents, 
traveling experts, and their hotel and other 
traveling expenses for supervising the busi- 
ness. Ten per cent. goes to pay the official 
staff at headquarters, clerks, bookkeepers, 
rent, advertising, postage, expressage, print- 
ing, stationery and general office expenses. 

The largest single item of expense is the 


commission to brokers and agents, which 


ranges from 5 per cent. to 37/4 per cent. 
Lest all our readers should be tempted to be- 
come insurance agents, it may be explained 
that the maximum commission is only paid 
on risks so small, scattering, and hard to get 
that an industrious agent cannot make a liv- 
ing on them exclusively. The scale of com- 
missions is so carefully adjusted that the 
possible annual income that may be earned is 
only sufficient to induce the right sort of men 
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to remain in the business, agents being con- 
sidered necessary evils. 


THE YEARLY FIRE WASTE 


The real cause of high rates is the unneces- 
sary waste by fire, which in the le. thirty- 
five years, exclusive of forest, mine, and 
marine fires, amounted to $4,906,619,240. In 
1907, a normal year, recorded fire losses were 
$215,084,709, while fire defense cost $241,- 
401,191. The sum of the two items was 
equal to half the value of new buildings 
erected. The fire loss alone in the United 
States for the five years ending with 1907 
averaged $3.02 per capita per annum, while 
the per capita loss in six nations of Europe, 
including Germany and France, for the same 
period averaged 33 cents a year. Matters are 
growing worse instead of better, for while the 
population increased 73 per cent. betwéen 
1880 and 1909, the fire loss increased 134 
per cent. These facts sufficiently explain 
why during the half-century ending with 1909 
an average of 58.43 per cent. of premiums 
was required to pay losses. It also indicates 
the obvious way to reduce rates. 

With 58.43 per cent. of premiums required 
to pay losses and an average of 36.07 per cent. 
for expenses, there isn’t much left for the 
insurance companies. In fact, the pickings 
are growing scantier every year; for while the 
average expense ratio for fifty years is 36.07 
it shows a steady growth from 31.06 for the 
decade from 1860 to 1870 to 39.24 in 1908 
and 38.50 in 1909. Official figures gathered 
by the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment for the eighteen years from 1891 to 1908 
show that an average of only 3.06 per cent. 
of the premiums remained with the companies 
as profits each year. 


HOW RATES ARE MADE 


An average profit of 3.06 per cent. through- 
out a period of eighteen years is hardly com- 
patible with accepted ideas of trust methods. 
As a matter of fact there is no such thing as 
an insurance trust. The instinct of self- 
preservation has compelled the various com- 
panies to pull together in certain specific 
things for the common good; but aside from 
these each company works out its own salva- 
tion. These specific things include the educa- 
tional propaganda and the fire prevention 
campaign conducted by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters as already indicated, the 
limiting of commissions and the making of 
rates. State rate-making seems to be im- 
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practicable. Texas tried it, but gave it up. 
Kansas tried, but the law as it now stands 
limits State intervention substantially to in- 
quiries and recommendations. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters tried its hand at 
rate-making, but abandoned the task as 
beyond its powers in 1888, and has since 
restricted its efforts to other matters of com- 
mon interest. 

Neither can any single company undertake 
to make rates for itself without inviting ruin 
for the sufficient reason that it cannot have 
in its own field broad enough experience upon 
which to base a rate both high enough for 
safety and low enough to attract business in 
competition with other companies. 

Since conditions vary widely in different 
localities, so that a rate which might be 
equitable in Boston, for example, might be 
unjust either to the policy holders or the com- 
panies in St. Louis, the only way out was to 
create local boards in the various cities to 
deal with rates. This method has received 
the indorsement of the investigating com- 
mittee of the New York Legislature, which in 
its report filed on February 1 expressed the 
belief that rate wars in fire insurance tend 
only to decrease the value of the indemnity 
purchased. On the same principle rebating 
should be prohibited under heavy penalties. 
Under the terms of several of the bills pro- 
posed by this committee, the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance would have increased 
powers, including the right to define what 
shall be known as the “congested value dis- 
tricts” of all, the large cities of the country, 
and to secure an annual report from all the 
companies doing business in New York, 
specifying the amount of their risk in such 
districts. 

The only other changes of importance rec- 
ommended by the committee were to place 
the rate-making power under the supervision 
of the State Superintendent of Insurance; to 
require brokers and agents to procure licenses 
from the insurance department instead of the 
exchanges; and to authorize the appointment 
of a fire marshal who, with two deputies, is to 
investigate suspicious fires and enforce regula- 
tions to prevent fires. 

The New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
endeavors to apportion rates so that each 
class of risks may come as near as possible to 
the payment of its own losses and contribute 
its just proportion toward expenses, profit, 
and reserve accounts, distinguishing between 
individual risks of the same class so that 
proper credit will be given for variations 
above the standard of the average risk of that 
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class, and proper charges made for variations 
below the standard. It is an essential part of 
. this rate-making power to enable every prop- 
erty owner to see why his insurance costs more 
or less than his neighbor’s, so that the suspi- 
cion, as well as the practice, of unfair dis- 
crimination may be removed. 

To the country merchant occupying a frame 
building with other frame buildings on both 
sides it is explained that the exposure risk is 
greater than in the case of his friend across 
the street who occupies a good brick building, 
and that he must pay for this extra risk. The 
country shopman or the farmer who installs 
a gasolene motor is made to see that he there- 
by increases the fire hazard which necessitates 
a higher rate. Iowa and Illinois farmers 
must pay extra because experience has dem- 
onstrated that lightning causes more fires 
there than in other parts of the country, 
while in the South, where negro labor is em- 
ployed, the fire hazard is shown by experience 
to be greater than elsewhere. In short, the 
insurance companies are at pains to make 
clear to their patrons the fact that there are 
substantial reasons why rates vary widely. 

City policy holders are led to see the wis- 
dom of fire prevention when they are taxed 
for failure to install safeguards. For exam- 
ple, a certain building, fireproof, seventeen 
stories high, in New York City which is occu- 
pied by a number of mercantile firms would 
pay 241% cents per $100 on the building were 
it not equipped with automatic sprinklers and 
automatic fire alarms. As it is it pays 10 
cents. The top-floor tenant would have to 
pay $1.533 per $100 on his stock if it were not 
for the automatic sprinklers, alarms, and 
watchmen; but now he gets off with a rate 
of 70 cents. 

It is also a part of the rate-making function 
to bring to bear every proper kind of pressure 
and inducement for the improvement of the 
hazard and the reduction of the fire waste. 
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So successful has this work been that Man- 
ager Robb was able to report last October 
that the Exchange had done almost more 
than any other agency both to improve the 
quality of so-called fireproof construction by 
charging for defects and encouraging, by its 
low fire;..oof building rates, the multiplica- 
tion of standard fireproof structures and the 
breaking up of great areas of conflagration 
breeders. 

Undoubtedly insurance rates are a great 
deal higher than they should be, but it is not 
the fault of the insurance companies. The 
way to reduce rates was pointed out to the 
National Conservation Congress at St. Paul 
last September by a special committee of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in the 
following recommendations: 


1. The public should be brought to understand 
that property destroyed by fire is gone forever and 
is not replaced by the distribution of insurance, 
which is a tax collected for the purpose. 

2. The States should severally adopt and en- 
force a building code which shall require a high 
type of safe construction, essentially following the 
code of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

3. Municipalities should adopt ordinances gov- 
erning the use and keeping of explosives, especially 
inflammablecommodities and other special hazards, 
such as electric wiring, the storing of refuse, waste, 
packing material, etc., in buildings, yards or area- 
ways, and see to the enforcement of such ordi- 
nances. 

4. The States should severally establish and 
support the office of fire marshal and confer on the 
fire marshal by law the right to examine under 
oath, to enter premises and to make arrests, mak- 
ing it the duty of such officer to examine into the 
cause and origin of all fires, and when crime has 
been committed requiring the facts to be sub- 
mitted to the grand jury or proper indicting body. 

5. In all cities there should be a paid, well- 
disciplined non-political fire department adequately 
equipped with modern apparatus. 

6. An adequate water system with proper dis- 
tribution and pressure should be installed and 
maintained. In the larger cities a separate high- 
pressure water system for fire extinguishing is an 
absolute necessity, to diminish the extreme immi- 
nence of general conflagrations. 




















THE PREVENTION OF INSANITY 
BY HOMER FOLKS 


(Secretary of the State Charities Aid Association of New York) 


MONG the stories and traditions which 
make up the gossip of every hamlet and 
village, one of the strangest chapters is that 
about the man who “went crazy.”” The men 
as they talk at their work, the women in their 
households, and the children on their way to 
and from school, pass on from one to another 
the account of the strange doings of a man 
who tried to harness his team to the wagon, 
wrong-end foremost, or to drive into the barn 
without opening the doors, or who thought 
the angels were talking to him, or that dev- 
ils were after him, or who chased children, 
or who unexpectedly attacked a friend. The 
recital usually ends with the phrase, ‘and 
they had to take him off to an asylum.” 

It is for many reasons unfortunate that 
this kindly removal of the afflicted person to 
a hospital in which he may be humanely cared 
for, protected from injury to himself or others 
and receive the best of medical treatment, 
removes him from further observation by the 
community. The lessons which would be 
learned by each community if its insane were 
cared for in its own sight, so to speak, would 
be exceedingly valuable. If people generally 
saw more of the insane after the first onset of 
the disease they would learn many things 
which now are known only to a few. They 
would learn, for instarice, that most of the 
insane are practically harmless; that mental 
troubles differ greatly in degree and in kind; 
and that patience, kindness, and sympathy 
are the chief factors in healing the diseases of 
the mind as in healing many other ills. The 
seriousness of the affliction, and the burden 
which it imposes on the community would be 
more fully realized, and there would be read- 
ier appreciation of the importance of any new 
light thrown by science upon the nature, 
origin, and preventability of insanity. 

It will doubtless surprise most persons to 
know that the number of insane persons in 
hospitals in the United States on January 1, 
1904 (no later figures are available for the 
country as a whole) was not less than 150,151. 
This was more than double the number in 
1890, which was 74,028. From 1904 to 1910 
the insane in hospitals in New York alone 
increased 25 per cent. It is safe to say that 


the insane now in hospitals in the United 
States number at least 200,000. These un- 
fortunates, if gathered together in one place, 
would make up a city approximately the size 
of Rochester, St. Paul, Seattle, Denver, or 
Louisville. The population of the State of 
Delaware in 1910 is almost exactly the same 
as the number of insane in the United States 
in 1904. The population of Nevada and 
Wyoming in 1910 together is about equal to 
the population of the hospitals for the insane 
in the United States. The total annual cost 
of caring for the insane in the United States is 
in the neighborhood of $50,000,000 per year. 
About one-sixth of the total expenditure of the 
State of New York is for the care of the insane. 

It is, of course, entirely impossible for any 
one of us to appreciate such totals. If we 
recall the distress in any household in which 
insanity has developed, the sufferings of the 
patient, the anguish of his family and friends, 
the loss of his earnings, with in many cases 
the resulting pinch of poverty, we will ac- 
knowledge our inability to fully measure the 
length, breadth, and depth of the calamity in 
one single instance. By what process of 
mental arithmetic shall we multiply by the 
hundreds of thousands one such story of loss 
and suffering? 


WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT THE CAUSES OF 
INSANITY? 


If we have the least sympathy with our 
fellow human beings upon whom this afflic- 
tion may fall directly or indirectly, or if we 
think of the extraordinary results in social 
betterment which could be had from the 
expenditure of this $50,000,000 per annum, 
if it could be used for the common good, we 
must quickly see that the phrase, “the pre- 
vention of insanity” expresses a hope, the 
fulfillment of which would be of the utmost 
significance to-the human race. Important, 
if true. Skepticism will undoubtedly be the 
first impression of many. Of all the ills that 
afflict human kind, insanity has always been 
regarded as the most mysterious; sudden in 
its onset, proceeding from no known cause, 
irrational, unpredictable, indefinable; only 
to be accounted for by the mysterious en- 
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trance into the human frame of devils or the 
influence, unseen, mysterious, but effective 
and terrible, of witches. All the force of tradi- 
tion and instinctive feeling is against the 
probability of the preventability of insanity. 

The writer, accustomed to visiting public 
institutions of all kinds for two decades, casu- 
ally remarked to the medical superintendent 
of a large hospital for the insane which he 
was inspecting some two years ago, looking 
about at hundreds of patients, ‘‘I suppose you 
are as far as ever from knowing what brings 
all these people here.” 

“Not at all,” said the superintendent, ‘“‘we 
know perfectly well what brings many of 
them here. As to others, we can make a good 
guess, and as to still others, we know but 
little.” He then detailed, in the course of 
two hours’ conversation, something of the 
extent and limitations of our present knowl- 
edge of the causes of insanity. Other physi- 
cians, experienced in the care of mental dis- 
ease, were questioned and a surprising agree- 
ment was found. All of the physicians con- 
nected with hospitals for the insane or having 
a large practice in the treatment of nervous 
and mental diseases, seemed to be in entire 
accord as to the direct, specific, unmistakable 
causes of certain forms of insanity. In talking 
about these causes they used language which 
the layman could understand perfectly. In 
speaking of certain other causes their language 
was involved, technical, peculiar, and left 
upon the layman the final impression that, 
perhaps, after all, they did not really know. 


SERIOUS EFFORTS FOR PREVENTION 


To one engaged for years in practical 
efforts for social betterment, it is instinctive 
that knowledge should be applied. If the 
causes of insanity are now known, it admits 
of no argument that, if these causes are within 
human control, a serious effort should be 
made forthwith to control them. Here and 
there, in New York, Connecticut, Illinois, and 
elsewhere, this set of facts has been recog- 
nized at about the same time, and this recog- 
nition has crystallized into definite move- 
ments for the “prevention of insanity,” not 
of all insanity, of course, but of such insanity 
as is due to causes which are known and which 
are removable. 

In New York this movement is in the hands 
of a special committee of the State Charities 
Aid Association, including men and women, 
laymen and physicians. Another Committee 
of this same association. has carried on for 
the past three years a particularly successful 
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campaign for the prevention of tuberculosis, 
which was described in the REVIEW OF RE- 
views for April, 1910. Through the volun- 
tary contributions of individuals a fund of 
$10,000 per annum for a period of three years 
is being collected for the prevention of in- 
sanity, or for the promotion of mental health; 
and an executive secretary has been at work 
for several months. A serious effort is being 
made to change the current of tradition and the 
attitude of the average citizen of the Empire 
State toward the subject of mental disease. 
What, then, are some of these causes of 
insanity? While the layman is apt to speak 
of insanity as though it were some one dis- 
ease, the physician instinctively refers to it 
in a manner which suggests a group of more or 
less unrelated diseases, proceeding from dif- 
ferent causes, running different courses, dif- 
fering widely as to curability, and having in 
common only the fact of mental disturbance. 


THE REAL CAUSE OF PARESIS 


One of the most dreadful of all the forms of 
insanity is that which is popularly known as 
“softening of the brain” and is known scien- 
tifically as paresis, or general paralysis. This 
particular form of insanity is absolutely incur- 
able by any means now known to the medical 
profession. Those afflicted with it suffer grad- 
ual but complete mental and physical decay. 
The very substance of the brain and its appear- 
ance become changed. These unfortunates 
live but a few years. During the past year, 
600 men were admitted to State hospitals for 
the insane in the State of New York, suffer- 
ing from this disease,—17 per cent. of all the 
men who were admitted; and 263 women, or 
8 per cent. of all the women admitted. 

The medical profession knows that of 
which, to the present time, the average lay- 
man has had no intimation whatever, that 
this disease is in substantially- every case, if 
not in every case, caused by an earlier disease 
which until just now it has been thought 
improper to mention in polite society and 
which most newspapers will not refer to, 
syphilis. Syphilis is a germ disease. It is 
usually acquired in the course of immoral 
habits, though one may get it innocently. 
Every man and boy should know that by 
yielding to the temptation which comes 
sooner or later to almost every man and boy, 
to go with immoral women, he is exposing 
himself to the probability of getting this dis- 
ease, which may result years after in incur- 
able insanity. One of the most reputable 
physicians in New. York City, of wide experi- 
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ence in the treatment of insanity, vouches for 
the truthfulness of the following statement: 


Recently, there died in one of the private insti- 
tutions for the insane in this State, a man in the 
prime of life, who had previously had vigorous 
health, and was temperate, of good character, 
happily married, and the father of a child. He 
was a graduate of a large university, and had large 
means which he had inherited and had added to by 
success in business. The infection, of which gen- 
eral paralysis was the final outcome several years 
after he was considered perfectly recovered from 
tthe infection, was contracted when he entered col- 
lege and was the result of a reprehensible prank 
of some of his fellow students. They undertook to 
initiate him into some of the demoralizing features 
which occasionally enter into student life, and, to 
his undoing, ended by leaving him in a state of 
alcoholic intoxication in a disorderly house. 


Over the door of every immoral resort 
might truthfully be hung “Incurable insanity 
may be contracted here.” If self-respect,the 
desire for the good opinion of others, the influ- 
ence of religious training, and the attractions 
of home life are not sufficient to prevent this 
kind of wrong-doing, the danger of con- 
tracting a disease which may result in incur- 
able insanity should be sufficient. Who can 
doubt that if these facts were generally 
known to the public, as they are known to 
physicians familiar with mental disease, 
they would have a profound effect upon the 
conduct of the average man? 


THE RELATION OF ALCOHOL TO INSANITY 


Among the various types of insanity, of 
which at least a dozen might be enumerated, 
three are so directly traceable to a particular 
cause that, though differing in important 
aspects, they are known collectively as the 
alcoholic insanities. No hospital physician 
questions the direct relation of cause and 
effect between alcohol and these three types 
of insanity. There are other forms of insan- 
ity to which the use of alcohol is believed by 
many to be a contributing cause to an extent 
as yet undefined and uncertain. But as to 
these three types of insanity there is no dif- 
ference of opinion. They are due directly 
and exclusively to the use of alcohol. Its 
discontinuance may be followed by recovery; 
its continued use means to these patients 
insanity and early death. Here again the 
proportion of men admitted to hospitals for 
the insane suffering from the alcoholic insani- 
ties is greater than the proportion of women, 
being, roughly speaking, 20 per cent. of the 
men admitted and 1o per cent. of the women. 

The State Charities Aid Association and 
the other organizations engaged in the pre- 
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vention of insanity are not temperance 
societies; they were not formed in the first 
instance by people who were particularly 
interested in the temperance question; or if 
so interested, that interest found expression 
in other directions. The time has come, how- 
ever, when every person desirous of promot- 
ing the health and happiness of his fellow men 
and in preventing disease, and especially the 
great scourges of tuberculosis and insanity, 
must join hands in furthering whatever 
methods stand the test of practicability for 
the purpose of stopping the exploitation of 
the weakness of human beings for profit. Let 
us recognize, once for all, that liquors are not 
made to be drunk, but to be sold; that the 
most difficult factor in the problem of intem- 
perance is not the man who wants to drink, 
but the man who wants to sell drinks. 
VARIOUS TENDENCIES AND ABNORMALITIES 
There is another group of causes of insanity 
which are, so to speak, the by-products of 
other diseases. Typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
influenza, fever following childbirth, and 
some other diseases, occasionally leave the 
system so weakened that the poison produced 
within the.body interferes with the nervous 
system and the brain. A nervous and men- 
tal breakdown follows the earlier disease. 
Particularly when such a disease is accom- 
panied by profound discouragement, anxiety, 
fear of suffering on the part of family orfriends, 
or fear of the poorhouse, there is a distinct 
tendency toward mental disturbance. In fact, 
every effort for the promotion of the general 
public health, the control of infectious dis- 
eases, the securing of a pure food and watersup- 
ply, of healthful conditions of work in factories, 
and of sanitary conditions in homes, helps to 
prevent mental as well as physical diseases. 
Certain other forms of insanity, which are 
not clearly understood, appear to be due to 
what are called ‘bad mental habits.” The 
healthy and usual state of mind is one of at 
least moderate satisfaction with life. Diffi- 
culties, troubles, obstacles, and anxieties 
come to us all, but ordinarily we overcome 
them and find satisfaction and reasonable 
comfort in our every-day occupations. We 
enjoy our work, our homes, our social life. 
To some persons, however, the bad in life 
seems to outweigh the good. Reflection 
tends to become attracted to the things that 
are morbid, depressing, disturbing, not to the 
things that are restful, elevating, inspiring. 
Along with this goes the tendency to conceal 
one’s inner thoughts, to be unusually sensi- 
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tive, suspicious, to cherish slights, injuries, 
disappointments, to lose interest in the 
ordinary affairs of life and in simple pleasures, 
and to delight in the things that are secretive, 
forbidden, unnatural, solitary. 

All these things are part of a process of 
deterioration which, if continued, tends to 
develop insanity. Whether they are, as 
many believe, actual causes, or whether they 
are but the symptoms of underlying causes 
far down in our physical or mental make-ups, 
we are not sure. Every one of us knows, 
however, that to some extent our “‘feelings”’ 
are subject to control, that we can “give up 
to” our feelings of disappointment, weari- 
ness, and anxiety; or we can “throw them 
off” and resolutely go about our duties and 
“lose ourselves” in our work and in the 
ordinary affairs of life. What is not generally 
recognized is the fact that apparently these 
very processes of “giving up to” our feelings, 
of cherishing slights, of brooding, of solitari- 
ness, are departures from the normal life which, 
if persisted in, do actually result in profound 
and often irreparable mental disturbances. 

There are two facts which to the average 
man and in the current tradition are supposed 
to account for a large volume of insanity. 
These are overwork and heredity. . As a mat- 
ter of fact it is doubtful if either of these fac- 
tors ever directly causes insanity. Work, 
even severe and long continued, unaccom- 
panied by worry, is rarely a cause of nervous 
or mental disease. 

Heredity plays an important but a second- 
ary réle. It is doubtful whether any number 
of persons actually directly inherit insanity. 
One may inherit mental instability, a tend- 
ency toward insanity, just as he may in- 
herit a tendency toward weak lungs. If, in 
my ancestors, there were cases of mental dis- 
ease, there is every reason on my part for 
taking special care of my health, but there is 
also every reason for not being unduly or 
especially alarmed. This tendency toward 
insanity may and probably will lie dormant 
during my entire life, if I take pains to con- 
serve my bodily strength and vigor, to form 
healthful and temperate habits, to avoid un- 
necessary anxiety, and to live a simple, nor- 
mal life. The great majority of my ancestors 
were sane, the great trend of my inheritance, 
therefore, is toward health and sanity and 
not toward disease. 


PRACTICAL PREVENTIVE WORK 


These being the causes of insanity, what 
can be done about them? How far can this 
s 
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knowledge find actual application? If pre- 
ventable, how can insanity be prevented? 
There is a striking similarity in general out- 
line between the movement for the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis and that for the preven- 
tion of insanity. Probably this will also hold 
true of future movements for the prevention 
of other diseases. ‘Two distinct lines are in- 
dicated from the outset. One, the general 
education of the public as to the nature, 
cause, and modes of prevention of the disease, 
and the other its earlier detection and treat- 
ment. The one proceeds upon the perfectly 
safe assumption that if people generally 
understand the facts they will, to a consider- 
able degree, adjust their lives accordingly. 

People prefer health to sickness, sanity to 
insanity, freedom to incarceration. If men 
and boys know that consorting with prosti- 
tutes is very likely to mean syphilis, and that 
syphilis may mean paresis and early death, 
there will be less of consorting with prosti- 
tutes. If people generally know that the 
habitual and excessive use of alcohol leads 
hundreds of men and women every year to 
the doors of hospitals for the insane, there 
will be fewer instances of the habitual and 
excessive use of alcohol. Man is a reasoning 
animal. He does not burn his finger twice 
in the same fire. He is not wholly rational, 
but he tends to be rational, and it is always 
worth while to inform him. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


On this safe and sure basis the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, has outlined and is carry- 
ing into effect, a movement for popular edu- 
cation, along scientific lines and by sound 
psychological methods, as to the causes and 
prevention of insanity. As one factor in this ~ 
educational movement, a short leaflet has 
been prepared, stating in simple language the 
essential facts as to the causes of insanity so 
far as they are now known. This leaflet is 
unique in that, though dealing with a subject 
of exceptional complexity and obscurity, it 
bears the following endorsement: 

We have read the foregoing pamphlet and find it 
thoroughly in accord with present scientific au- 
thority: 

Charles L. Dana, M.D. Fred. Peterson, M.D. 
Albert Warren Ferris, M.D. Wm. L. Russell, M.D. 


August Hoch, M. D Bernard Sachs, M.D. 
William Mabon, M.D. M.A. Starr, M.D. 


It would be impossible to find eight men 
whose names would carry greater weight with 
the medical profession in the Empire State on 
any subject having to do with nervous and 
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mental diseases. Drs. Dana, Sachs, and Starr 
are all eminent experts in mental diseases. 
Dr. Ferris is president of the State Commis- 
sion in Lunacy, and .Drs. Peterson and 
Mabon have each held this office. Dr. 
Russell was formerly State Medical Inspec- 
tor. Dr. Hoch is Director of the Psychiatric 
Institute on Ward’s Island. The fact that 
they have been able to agree on such a state- 
ment is in itself of tremendous significance. 
The average medical practitioner, and cer- 
tainly the average layman, may well accept 
without anxiety or question a pronouncement 
from such a source. 

This leaflet is being printed not by hun- 
dreds, or thousands, but by hundreds of thou- 
sands. It is being placed in the hands of 
men, women, boys and girls, through every 
form of organization willing to help in distrib- 
uting it. It has been sent to every physician 
in the State, to the principal of every public 
school, to all clergymen, college presidents 
and faculties, superintendents of city schools, 
health officers, county school commissioners, 
secretaries of Y. M. C. A.’s, to officers of labor 
unions, proprietors of factories, department 
stores, laundries, to city officials, officers of the 
local granges, officers of fraternal orders; in 
short, to all the various types of organizations 
that are willing to promote such an effort 
for the public good. 

The newspapers of the State are being sup- 
plied from time to time with material stating 
and restating the essential facts. Not too 
frequently, for those concerned in this move- 
ment are aware that it might be quite possible 
for the community to think too much about 
its mental health. The campaign must pro- 
ceed with all patience. The adjustment to 
the newer attitudes must be made slowly. 
We are not yet consulting the monthly record 
of admissions to State hospitals hoping to 
find any diminution due to our efforts, and 
shall’ not do so for many weary but hopeful 
months to come. 


TRAINING IN DETECTION OF SYMPTOMS 


As in the tuberculosis campaign, so also in 
the insanity campaign, a second line of effort, 
paralleling the first from the start, is the 
establishment of specific agencies for the 
earlier detection of the disease and its earlier 
treatment. Just as the average practitioner 
does not recognize tuberculosis in its earlier 
stages, and the average man does not know 
that anything is wrong with him until it is 
often too late for him to regain the lost 
ground, in the case of tuberculosis; so in the 
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case of insanity. The average medical prac- 
titioner knows very little of the early symp- 
toms of mental disorder. The average 
household, office, or workshop thinks only 
that this or that individual-is queer or 
moody, but does not regard these facts as 
requiring any further attention, or as possibly 
suggesting conditions that need treatment. 
Just as the layman has to be taught that a 
persistent cough, a little fever each afternoon 
and a general feeling of weariness may mean 
tuberculosis, so he must be taught that cer- 
tain other things may mean a departure from 
the normal mental life, and require skilled 
help and a change in the manner of living. 
Just as every city is coming to have its tuber- 
culosis dispensary at which any person may 
secure expert examination of his lungs, so 
every considerable center of population 
should have an agency to which any person 
could be taken quietly and unobtrusively for 
advice as to peculiarities in mental habit or 
disposition or attitude toward life, which may 
indicate the beginnings of mental disorder. 
Special dispensaries for the earlier recognition 
and treatment of mental diseases exist in 
many foreign cities and in a few American 
cities. ‘They have a clear field of usefulness 
and undoubtedly as the medical profession 
plants such outposts in that little explored 
field, the congested centers of city popula- 
tion, thé dispensary or clinic for nervous and 
mental diseases will be one of its important 
facilities. 


KEEP THE DEVILS OUT 


No other fact in modern social life is so 
hopeful as these various movements for the 
prevention of disease. Piously claiming to 
value human life above all else, we have for 
generation after generation, by our acts, de- 
nied our words. We have failed to do the 
things which would preserve human life. 
The little white hearse calls at the door for one 
in five of the babies born in the great cities. 
The great white plague has taken from one- 
third to one-fifth of all those dying in middle 
life. Insanity has filled great hospitals until 
teeming populations are thus set apart. We 
have suffered all these things to be done be- 
cause the lines of responsibility were not 
clearly defined,—because the facts were not 
clear beyond all possibility of doubt. This 
comfortable margin of uncertainty affords us 
refuge no longer. Science points at us its 
finger and says, “Thou art the man. Thou 
art thy brother’s keeper.” We now know 
not only that we are our brother’s keepers, 
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but we know how to keep him; how to pro- 
tect him; how to conserve his life forces. We 
know how to build up a strong, vigorous race, 
fit to live; fit to build up a great nation; fit 
for great deeds of constructive social life; fit 
to promote the education, uplifting, strength- 
ening of the masses, not simply of the few. 
Those who have already passed threescore 
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years are to be pitied, chiefly because they will 
not live to see the wonders which will be ac- 
complished within the next quarter-century 
in the control of the great ills which have 
afflicted mankind through centuries of weari- 
ness and of suffering, and among them 
insanity. The devils are not to be cast out, 
they are to be kept from getting in. 





THE FEDERAL REGULATION OF 


AMERICAN 


RAILROADS 


BY CHARLES H. MARSHALL 


[The writer of the following article has had much experience in dealing with the traffic problems of 


Western railroads. 


For fourteen years he was with the Southern Pacific Company, under the late 


Collis P. Huntington, and later served as General Eastern — and Passenger Agent (in New York) 
of the Colorado & Southern Railroad.—THE EpiTor.] 


RIOR to the enactment of the Interstate 

Commerce law, April 5, 1887, railroad 
traffic rates (both passenger and freight) were 
administered through traffic associations. 
These assemblies were composed of traffic 
officials who were in charge of specified terri- 
tories. For instance, the traffic east of the 
Mississippi River was governed by a body 
of railroad men known as the Joint Traffic 
Association, and west of the Mississippi 
River, by various organizations, which in- 
cluded the Trans-Missouri Freight Asso- 
ciation, the Colorado and Utah Traffic Bu- 
reau, the Texas Traffic Association, and the 
Transcontinental Association. 

The most prominent of these traffic organ- 
izations were the Joint Traffic Association, 
governing rates between the Atlantic sea- 
board and Chicago and the Mississippi River, 
and the Transcontinental Association. 

The results anticipated by both the 
freight-traffic officials and the passenger- 
traffic: men of the roads comprising these 
associations, were not only to maintain rates 
but to augment freight tonnage and passen- 
ger receipts, respectively. 


RATE-CUTTING UNDER THE OLD REGIME 


To accomplish these things it was neces- 
sary to have many representatives of both 
departments of the railroad traffic in the 
field. ‘These representatives were empow- 
ered to cut freight rates; and passenger rev- 
enues also suffered for a similar reason. 
Weekly and monthly meetings of traffic 


officials,—ostensibly held for the purpose of 
maintaining rates,—became simply clearing- 
houses for the purpose of passing accusations 
between the members, one against another, 
as to the violations of tariff agreements; and 
ended with promises to maintain thereafter 
the integrity of published rates. 

Every subordinate freight and passenger 
man was accountable to his higher traffic 
official, who in turn was responsible to the 
president of each road, for shrinkage of 
freight tonnage and passenger revenues. 

Freight-traffic representatives would leave 
traffic meetings pledging maintenance of rates 
and deliberately go to shippers and tie up 
business for weeks and even months in 
the future at contract concessions from the 
tariff. 

Passenger-traffic officials would leave their 
organization meetings and deliver bundles 
of tickets to scalpers and brokers to be dis- 
posed of at a price lower than that for which 
the public could purchase them at the au- 
thorized offices of the various roads. 

Also, the ticket agents of Eastern roads 
were authorized to cut rates on passenger 
traffic beyond Chicago and the Mississippi 
River, for passenger business to be routed 
by special lines; and these ticket agents 
were paid monthly vouchers by such West- 
ern connecting lines. These vouchers aggre- 
gated large amounts and were commissions 
for routing the business over such lines as 
were competing for the passenger traffic. 
There were many instances where ticket 
agents, whose monthly salaries were nominal, 
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received checks from Western connections 
that augmented their income into the thou- 
sands per month. 

Freight-traffic wars occurred so frequently 
that there were almost constant calls for 
meetings to be held at St. Louis, Chicago, 
New York, and other centers most accessible 
to traffic officials. 

In 1883, shortly after the opening of the 
Huntington Southern Pacific route be- 
tween the Atlantic seaboard and the Pa- 
cific coast, the other transcontinental roads 
then existing, namely, the Union Pacific, 
the Northern Pacific and the Santa Fé, 
became aware that their tonnage was be- 
ing diverted to the water-route, through 
New Orleans. 

In those days rates from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Pacific Coast were based on a 
first-class rate of six dollars per one hundred 
pounds and the traffic revenue resultant 
therefrom was well worth fighting for. 

During 1884-85, a freight war was inau- 
gurated that reduced freight rates to a basis 
of about one dollar per one hundred pounds, 
without regard to classification, and fifty 
cents per one hundred pounds on iron and 
steel products; and this tremendous shrink- 
age in revenue from traffic was wasted by 
the transcontinental transportation com- 
panies. 

Similar conditions were operative on 
freight traffic between competitive points 
east of the Mississippi River, the trunk-line 
railroad agents contracting for whatever busi- 
ness they could secure, at rates lower than 
the published schedule. 

The steamship lines operating between 
Atlantic ports and Gulf ports,—assisted by 
their railway connections running west from 
New Orleans and north from the Texas 
coast,—were constantly fighting for the ever- 
increasing freight traffic to Texas points 
and the territory beyond. Rates were cor- 
respondingly disturbed from Chicago, St. 
Louis, and other interior commercial and 
manufacturing centers to these same points 
of destination. A general chaotic condition 
of rate demoralization from and to all de- 
fined territories within the United States ex- 
isted from each year’s beginning to its end 
and tranquillity was unknown. 

Aside from the direct cutting of rates, an- 
nual passes over all the roads were demanded 
by the larger shippers and trip passes could 
be had for the asking. The passenger de- 
partments of all the great railway systems 
were being operated at a loss. No concep- 
tion of these dwarfed revenues is possible 
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without considering the free transportation 
to politicians and office-holders of every de- 
gree in the nation, States, municipalities, 
villages, and counties,—also passes to the 
clergy and their families, to the newspapers, 
for. advertising and other considerations, to 
the employees and families of employees of 
other roads, to shipping clerks, traveling 
salesmen, and others. 


DISREGARD OF LAW 


These were the prevailing conditions be- 
fore the operation of the Interstate Commerce 
act, which as originally framed was sufficient 
to encompass the protection of the stock- 
holders and bond-holders of the railroads, 
with the elimination of such ruinous con- 
flicts for traffic. But since then we have 
had the Sherman Anti-Trust law, the Elkins 
law and the Hepburn act, every one of 
which accelerates the power and forcefulness 
of the Interstate Commerce law. 

For many months and even years after the 
Interstate Commerce law was passed some 
railroads disregarded entirely the penalties 
connected with its violation, and continued 
to pay rebates on freight, commissions to 
ticket agents and “‘scalpers,” and to give 
free transportation to those who could con- 
trol freight tonnage. 

It may be confidently stated that few of 
the railways gave the slightest heed to the 
new order of things made mandatory by the 
Interstate Commerce law, until the indict- 
ment, prosecution, and conviction of the 
traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way at St. Louis, for giving rebates, early in 
President Harrison’s administration. The 
moral effect of this, however, yielded no 
lasting correction of these illegal practices, 
and not long thereafter the situation was ex- 
actly the same as before the statute became 
operative; and the complexities of the ques- 
tion of distribution of tonnage between com- 
peting lines again confronted the railway 
traffic associations. At about this time the 
Canadian Pacific Railway entered the field 
as a competitor for transcontinental business 
within the United States, and a new problem 
was introduced to the transcontinental lines 
of this country. 

After these periodical belligerent struggles 
between the railways for tonnage had run 
their profitless course, traffic managers would 
meet, dismiss their latent irritation, and 
adopt some cohesive plan for restoring pub- 
lished rates; and the “rate war” would again 
be an event of the past, until implacable dis- _ 
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trust of each other on the part of these offi- 
cials would project another rate war. 

Actual reformation was never possible 
through the illogical makeshifts of these oft- 
recurring conferences. Adequate relief could 
be secured only through the masterful -en- 
forcement of the Commerce act, and this 
actually has come to pass after the lapse of 
years,—through the painstaking investiga- 
tions and prosecutions by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


ENFORCEMENT SECURED BY INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Rebates and free transportation now exist 
only as history, and have been expunged 
from the vocabulary of the railroad man, as 
well as the shipper. All of the old-time sub- 
terfuges for manipulating rates have been 
abandoned, such as free storage of freight on 
docks, in cars or in freight stations; absorp- 
tion of demurrage and lighterage charges; 
absorption of fictitious “arbitraries,” from 
so-called points of origin, up to steamship 
piers on freight for shipment via “water and 
rail”; under-billing in weight and under- 
classification; false description of contents of 
packages; filing of fictitious claims for loss 
or damage and their payment through con- 
nivance of the railways. All these unlawful 
expedients to stimulate business were made 
impossible by the never-ending vigilance of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
recruited a detective or investigating force 
from experienced railroad traffic men through- 
out the United States. By this plan the 
technical unraveling of violations of the Com- 
merce act was centered in the hands of 
trained men. 


OLD ABUSES DONE AWAY WITH 


The indiscriminate issuance of passes to 
public officials, politicians, shippers, consign- 
ees, “drummers,” and railroad employees 
without official title, has absolutely ter- 
minated. Special legislation has driven the 
ticket “‘scalper” from his occupation. The 
luxury and celerity and safety of traveling 
have been augmented emphatically. 

Railway traffic associations are now bu- 
reaus, devoted to uniformity and unanimity 
of legal action; the standardizing of tariffs 
and division sheets; and the non-combative 
adjustment of perplexing problems. The 
traffic manager is no longer harassed by the 
question of a shrinkage in freight tonnage or 


in passenger revenues, for the reason that 
his chief executive has already tested the 
pulse of business conditions and’. can 
interpret the correct causes therefor in 
advance. 

It must not be assumed that all the rail- 
ways willingly conformed eventually to those 
sections of the Commerce act repressing 
rebates and free transportation. Their ac- 
ceptance of conditions was gradual, but ulti- 
mately enforced upon them by the tremendous 
number of indictments and convictions and 
penalties assessed under the provisions of 
the Commerce act. 

Competitive traffic is sought for much 
more actively now than ever before, but 
upon the advanced ideas of superiority of 
service and facilities, whilst the personality 
of freight and passenger men and their activ- 
ities figure not a little in the results. 


AUGMENTED RAILROAD EARNINGS 


It is not doubted, but is in fact well known, 
that the railways have expended vast sums 
for improvements during the past decade. 
But what has become of the enormous sums 
that have been saved by the increased 
receipts from freight and passenger traffic 
since the roads abandoned their practices 
of formidable waste through unlawful manip- 
ulation of rates and revenue? Their reckless- 
ness and extravagance have been unparal- 
leled in these respects. A large proportion 
of improvements by the railroads have been 
independently financed and there is appar- 
ently an abundance of excess funds in this 
country for future demands of this character. 
Local as well as competitive traffic is increas- 
ing amazingly and thus automatically pro- 
vides the railways with increased business 
and augmented earnings, no portion of which 
is now wasted by rate manipulation. 

The decision of February 24, 1911, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, denying 
certain railroads the authority to advance 
their freight rates between certain defined 
territories, cannot but be characterized as 
just—and will eventually be so regarded by 
the companies affected by the decision. 
This is inevitable because of the clause in the 
decision conceding the advance to the roads 
if the latter are fortified to conclusively prove 
its necessity. 

This decision confirms the belief that there 
is operative federal regulation of the rail- 
ways,—and hence at once annihilates all 
question of federal ownership. 
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WOMAN AS A FACTOR IN THE PEACE 
PROBLEM 


[t is a useful work that is being done by the 

American Association for International 
Conciliation in the publication, month after 
month, of a pamphlet on some topic calcu- 
lated to advance the objects of the associa- 
tion. The March issue, on ‘Woman and the 
Cause of Peace,” by the Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, derives additional inter- 
est from the recent visit to the United States 
of its distinguished author. The baron 
urges that in man’s own interest it is most 
important that woman should be ftee, be- 
cause it is man who is most degraded by the 
present state of affairs. After remarking that 
the real Frenchwoman—not the Frenchwom- 
an of the novelists—is “lost to view behind 
the shining personality of her husband, her 
father, her son,” and that, “subordinated as 
she is by custom and law, she is satisfied if 
she is politely treated in society and respected 
at home”; that the Englishwoman “de- 
mands more; she worries little about her wel- 
fare, but, in the middle class and in the aris- 
tocracy, at any rate, she receives more 
consideration,” he has this to say about 
woman in America: 


In America and in the English colonies her 
triumph is complete. Ina country peopled by im- 
migration the position of woman rises rapidly as 
the result of the spirit of liberty and of the full 
exercise of her responsibility. She could not live at 
all if the general interest did not protect her ener- 
getically against the rigors of the new environ- 
ment. Through her are kept alive the memories 
of the distant fatherland, of the forefathers, of the 
abandoned hearth; she is the hope of the new race; 
she is the Good Fairy; she represents comfort, to 
say nothing of charm. It is not astonishing that 
she should turn this reversal of position to her own 
profit and .to the profit of her children. Within a 
few years, I have seen the accomplishment of great 
advances in America in the education of women and 
of children, and as an inevitable consequence, in 
education toward Peace. Nothing, indeed, com- 
pares in importance with this fundamental work. 

Woman now rules her husband and the child 
rules the household. This change is well illus- 
trated by the charming story of an American grand- 
father at a family dinner. When asked if he liked 
the chicken’s wing, he replied: ‘‘I have never tasted 
it. When I wasa youngster it went to our parents; 
to-day it goes to our children.’’ These children, 
spoiled though some of them may be, are free 
beings. At a memorable meeting in New York, 
when I spoke to an audience of children, they 


seemed to me to be direct heirs of the generosity of 
their forefathers; the emancipation of the slave, 
perhaps, did more for the liberators than for those 
who were freed. 


Baron d’Estournelles believes that the in- 
fluence of woman to-day is spreading, and 
that it is secretly working against war, as 
Joan of Arc years ago worked openly; and 
this, he thinks, is why the influence of woman 
has always been antagonized; why it is an- 
tagonized to-day and will be for years to come. 
He adds: 


It is not enough to dominate woman, to take 
advantage of her, to thrust her to the second place. 
The way to reduce her to absolute powerlessness 
and to take from her the right and even the desire 
to protest, is to bury her under flowers, to debase 
her. Of course, this corruption is encouraged by 
all those who profit by it, beginning with the ric 
men’s sons who must have their fling. These must 
sow their wild oats, but we must not forget that 
some youth is having its fling at the cost of other 
youth. Thus there is developed a whole more or 
less unconscious system of corruption, working 
from above down, from those who ought to be 
furnishing a better example. There is actually a 
business of pornography, through which large cor- 
poratiuns are enriching themselves, just as in every 
country the city, or the State itself, waxes rich 
from alcohol. We preach abstinence, and we de- 
nounce the poison, but we sell it. 

Naturally it is the children of the poor and de- 
fenseless who are the victims, not those of the rich 
and protected. Young girls, hardly more than 
children, fall by millions into the net which is 
spread forth to catch them. At the doors of the 
kitchen and the workshop they are greeted by a 
special type of illustrated literature designed to 
emphasize their isolation and unhappiness, for the 
sole purpose of turning them from honest lives. 
And this is possible because of the indifference of 
respectable women, who sit at home, and of the 
public at large, who know nothing about it. And 
still people are astonished when in revenge some of 
those wretched creatures, before being cast aside as 
spoiled food and swept into the stream of oblivion, 
have incited the ‘‘Apachés” against the “‘Bourgeois.”’ 


Hitherto the women have not known how, 
or have not wished, to organize themselves 
in their own defense. This has encouraged 
man in his error. The march of events, how- 
ever, must soon bring the women together; 
and, far from being an anarchic element in 
society, the influence of woman would prove 
to be its safety, just as to-day it is the safety 
of the family. 
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WAR ON THE HOOKWORM-—THE ROCKEFELLER 
SANITARY COMMISSION 


T is exactly nine years ago (May, 1902) 

that Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles published 
a little two-page pamphlet announcing the 
new American hookworm, which he later 
called the Necator Americanus, the ‘ Amer- 
ican murderer.” In October, 1909, Mr. J. 
D. Rockefeller gave $1,000,000, to be de- 
voted to the eradication and prevention of 
the hookworm disease. The administration 
of this fund was placed in charge of a com- 
mission composed of a number of well-known 
physicians, educators, and publicists, includ- 
ing Dr. Stiles and Mr. Wickliffe Rose, who 
became administrative secretary of the com- 
mission. At first known as the Rockefeller 
Hookworm Commission, it later adopted the 
official title The Rockefeller Sanitary Com- 
mission for the Eradication of Hookworm 
Disease, with the short title Rockefeller Sani- 
tary Commission. In the South Allantic 
Quarterly, Prof. William H. Glasson gives an 
account of the work of the commission to 
the end of last year, and as introductory 
thereto describes the work of the Legislature 
of Porto Rico in regard to hookworm disease. 
We read: 


The organized campaign on American soil for 
the eradication of hookworm disease began in the 
island of Porto Rico. At the close of the war 
with Spain, living conditions for the masses in 
that island were bad because of the war and of a 
failure to make crops. In August, 1899, while the 
military government was in control, a terrible 
cyclone visited the island. The loss of life was 
great, and there was a general condition of destitu- 
tion among the poorer inhabitants. Dr. Bailey 
K. Ashford, of the Medical Corps of the United 
States Army, was placed in charge of a large field 
hospital to aid in caring for the sufferers. He was 
feeding many people who were said to be starving 
but he did not find that they improved as he ex- 
pected. Abundant food failed to produce any 
appreciable effect upon the prevalent anemia. 
Therefore Dr. Ashford came to the conclusion 
that there existed some other cause not only for 
the condition of these patients but also for that 
of the great number of anemics found throughout 
Porto Rico. After investigation of many cases, 
he was led to examine the feces of the patients, 
found eggs present, and established the fact that 
the hookworm was the cause of the disease. 


As the result of Dr. Ashford’s researches, 
a commission was appointed and the Legisla- 
ture of Porto Rico in February, 1904, appro- 
priated $5000, in 1905 $15,000, and in 1906 
$50,000, creating in the last-named year a per- 
manent Porto Rico Anemia Commission. The 
Porto Rican campaign against the hook- 
worm is carried on mainly by means of dis- 


pensaries at various points in the island. 
At these dispensaries every sufferer may ob- 
tain a microscopic diagnosis, a free specific 
for his disease, together with printed matter 
and verbal explanation. In the five years 
up to June 30, 1909, there were between 40 
and 50 per cent. of complete cures, and in 
November, 1910, the total number of persons 
treated in Porto Rico had reached 287,000. 

The Rockefeller Sanitary Commission has 
its headquarters in the city of Washington. 
Its operations, as the name indicates, lie in 
the direction of the prevention of disease by 
the introduction of improved sanitary pre- 
cautions to the absence of which the propaga- 
tion of the hookworm disease has been so 
largely due. The Commission codperates 
with the State health authorities, making an 
appropriation to the State board of health 
for the eradication of hookworm disease. 
The board elects an executive officer. The 
State is divided into districts, and physicians 
are appointed as inspectors to locate in- 
fected persons. Where possible, the treat- 
ment is by the family physician; and vari- 
ous methods are used to .provide for the 
indigent. 

With regard to the distribution of hook- 
worm infection throughout the Southern 
States, the Commission reports: 


The examinations being made at the State 
laboratory are demonstrating that the infection 
is widespread—much more so than any of us sus- 
pected one year ago. The infection has in this 
short time been demonstrated in 91 out of a total 
of 100 counties in Virginia; in 97 out of the 98 
counties in North Carolina; in 22 out of 43 coun- 
ties in South Carolina, and these distributed over 
the whole State; in 108 of the 145 counties in 
Georgia; in 63 of the 67 counties in Alabama; in 
Louisiana two months’ work has demonstrated 
infection in 23 parishes; in Mississippi it has been 
demonstrated in 65 of the 76 counties; in Arkan- 
sas, in 20 counties in the southern part of the 
State, where the survey has been made by per- 
sonal inspection with microscopic examinations; 
in Tennessee, which has no State laboratory, mi- 
croscopic examinations by the State director and 
his staff have demonstrated the infection in 52 
of the 96 counties, and these situated in every 
section, of the State. 

These examinations being made at the labora- 
tories are showing also that very many people are 
infected. The North Carolina State laboratory 
has just completed an examination of 5556 peo- 
ple, taken by groups without reference to clinical 
symptoms. These people are college students, 
soldiers, orphans, public-school children of all 
ages and conditions. The records show that 
of the 5556 persons, 2408, or 43 per cent., are 
infected. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


These two groups of facts are growing in volume 
daily; being the records of microscopic examina- 
tions made by experts, their accuracy cannot be 
questioned. They show that the infection is very 
prevalent among the people, that all classes of 
people are subject to it, and that it is distributed 
over large areas of each of the States; they bring 
home to the people living in these infected areas 
the importance to the individual and to the com- 
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munity of having every carrier of infection exam- 
ined and treated. 


The Florida State Department of Health 
is continuing an independent campaign 
against hookworm disease, which had been 
begun before the organization of the Rocke- 
feller Commission. 


THREATENED REVOLUTION IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


N the South, in spite of some inevitable 
social differences, there is much that is 
common to all white men; and their poverty, 
the misfortunes they have suffered, and the 
dangers they have faced have welded them 
together and saved them from the cruel dis- 
sensions usually incident to material progress 
under competitive conditions. Shall this im- 
munity continue? As the sun of a new day 
rises to enfold the clear prospect of a splendid 
prosperity is it possible that it may be en- 
joyed without the attending miseries of class 
divisions that so often have made prosperity 
unreal elsewhere? With strikes of weekly or 
daily occurrence in one or another part of the 
North to admonish them of the dangers of 
what we carelessly call “prosperity,” can 
they do nothing to ward them off? Is it not 
possible for the South to furnish the world 
with the spectacle of prosperity that is not 
wholly selfish and unequal as between man 
and man? These are questions propounded 
in the Sewanee Review by Mr. William W. 
Ball, of Columbia, South Carolina, who traces 
the industrial conditions of his State for the 
past quarter-century, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that it is “in the midst of an indus- 
trial revolution.”” He writes: 


Instead of a dominating landowning class, we 
have two classes of people, landowners and other 
capitalists (the owners of stores, mills, and shops), 
and a white wage-earning class, and the latter is 
swelling immensely in numbers and political po- 
tency. . . . It is too early to say that the white 
laborers on the farms (exclusive of landowning 
laborers) will reach numerical importance, but the 
drift is in that direction. That the town and vil- 
lage laboring class is large and growing, is the pres- 
ent fact. 

Some loose commentator has said that a political 
revolution is due in South Carolina at the end 
of thirty-year periggls, speaking roundly. If we 
reckon 1890 as such an event,—and this I deny, 
—another is to be expected in 1920,—and this 
I do not prophesy,—but it is reasonable to 
prophesy that when next there shall be acleavage 
in the body politic in South Carolina, it will be on 
the lines of capital and labtor—the landowners 
forming the center. of the capitalistic array 


and the wage-earners of every sort uniting in 
opposition. 

In 1885 there was the stagnation of despair in 
politics, to be followed by the commotion among 
the landowners five years later. In 1910 we have 
the same stagnation on the part of the landowners, 
but from an opposite cause. The farmers are not 
and cannot be aroused to acute political activity, 
because they are contented; but, if there be no out- 
ward unrest on the part of wage-earners now, that is 
no reason whyit may not show itself at any moment. 


Personally, Mr. Ball avows the belief that 
the race sympathy is so strong among the 
whites of the South that serious and perma- 
nent division with regard to the negro as an 
incident cannot take place, at least within 
this century or the next. There is, however, 
this difference between the conditions of 1890 
and this next political rending: uncon- 
sciously, the factions felt the shallowness of 
their bickerings, and the great sound, healthy, 
white body politic held firmly together. 
There was but one class of white people in 
1890. With two classes of white people, the 
danger of coalition by one or the other with 
a third class apart and aloof (that third part 
being the negroes) is trebled. Two of these 
classes will have in common one of the strong- 
est motives, if not the strongest, known to the 
human heart—the motive to get the most 
bread and meat for a day’s work. Obviously, 
says Mr. Ball, if any conscienceless dema- 
gogue should arise to attempt the destruc- 
tion of white unity, the way would be 
clearer for his knavishness than it has been 
heretofore. 

In furthering the industrial development of 
South Carolina, the duty of press and public 
alike should be to prevent political division. 
To quote the same writer further: 


This consummation is to be effected by develop- 
ing the man as the industrial unit. To my mind, 
a community of 1000 heads of families owning 
their own homes is superior in every desirable way 
to another having 10,000 heads of families of whom 
1000 own homes. The ownership of a home is the 
sheet-anchor of good citizenship. Increase of 
town population is a boon, first of all to the real- 
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estate holder who has land to sell, and then to the 
merchant, hotel keeper, and every other capitalist, 
including the farmer who supplies the town market; 
but to the wage-earner, who has only labor to sell and 
its price to buy with, it may be, it usually is, the re- 
verse. Arguing fromthispremise,the first step should 
be to encourage, to stimulate, to enable, so far'as pos- 
sible, the wage-earner to become a capitalist; that is, 
to stake himself in the community by buyinga home. 


There is much meaningless talk about 
“trusts”; but the monster trust is the land 
trust. When the price of land has mounted 
so high that the poor cannot own farms, and 
the large domains are in the hands of the 
few, there is little chance of the average man 


to better himself. What the State should do 
is to make the landless South Carolinian 
a landlord; and the way to do this is to make 
him an expert farmer so that he can earn a 
livelihood on ten to twenty-five acres. As 
Mr. Ball here remarks, when the man has 
been industrially developed so as to share 
fairly in the resources of the State, the germs 
of political evil are eradicated in him. If there 
are any signs of a political revolution to result 
from the laboring man’s discontent the wise 
policy is to meet it and check it by helping him 
to become a small capitalist, a home-owner in 
the town oralandowningfarmer inthecountry. 


RABIES—PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE 


prt rabies, or hydrophobia—to give the 

disease its popular name—is a real evil in 
the community, calling for suppression and 
eradication, the figures presented by Dr. F. C. 
Walsh, of Chicago, in the current Forum 
incontestably demonstrate. In States as 
widely separated as New York and Indiana 
rabies has been rampant for the past three or 
four years. The incomplete records of New 
York show that during the past three years 
there were bitten by mad animals: 


105 persons, of which number 12 died. 


10 horses “ ‘“ e 5 
68 cattle “ “ gs: 
Ilswine “ ‘ ee GO: 


In the State of Indiana since 1906 there have 
been bitten by mad animals 165 persons and 
vast numbers of live stock, one lone mad dog 
in Richmond putting to death no fewer than 
fourteen of a herd of choice dairy cows. 
Although our friend the dog is, of all domestic 
animals, the oftenest afflicted with madness, 
many of the lower animals develop rabies. 
For example, in Paris, of a list-of 1903 cases 
of bites by animals suspected of madness, 833 
were by dogs, 247 by horses, 6 by cats, and 
7 by various other animals. In Prussia, 
bites by mad deer have been recorded; and in 
Russia, as also in some of our Western States, 
rabid wolves have been especially destructive. 
Thus it will be seen that the dog, though not 
the only offender, leads all the others by a 
large plurality. As Dr. Walsh truly remarks, 
if we can rid the dog of rabies, the greatest 
source of danger to the human being, as re- 
gards this particular disease, is forever re- 
moved. Equally pertinent is his assertion 
that “the whole problem is not a medical, but 
a socio-political one. It is well enough for 
the medical men to handle the individual 


cases that have been bitten, but if the disease 
is to be prevented and suppressed, it will not 
be done by the medical profession.” To 
quote him further: 


Let us not mince matters. . . . Every dog with- 
out an owner, every stray dog, and every un- 
muzzled dog regardless of ownership, must be 
rounded up and painlessly put out of the way; not 
merely during the midsummer months, but during 
all the winter months as well; for our vigilance 
cannot safely be relaxed for one single hour, in any 
one month, week, or day of the entire year. That 
is, if we wish to exterminate the terrorizing, de- 
structive nuisance. Unless the policy suggested, or 
a better one, be carried into effect, and especially 
in those States already mentioned, where rabies is 
epidemic, we may expect its ravages to increase, or 
forever go on unnecessarily. There is no room for 
sentiment in any discussion of the matter: the 
stray, ownerless dog must go. It will be doing the 
homeless canine a kind turn, anyway. 


Dr. Walsh would also make the owners of 
dogs help in the remedial effort. He says: 


There is another thing which would be a useful 
pleasure to see accomplished: that is, the enact- 
ment of a law making the owner criminally respon- 
sible for any overt act on the part of his dog, par- 
ticularly when that dog goes mad. This would 
have sufficient force to make the owner exceed- 
ingly careful in seeing that his dog was muzzled, or 
cause him to get rid of the animal altogether. In 
either case, the public would receive the benefit. 
This would apply very aptly to the country dis- 
tricts, where it is often a difficult matter to enforce 
rigidly the law which requires all dogs to be muz- 
zled. The entire question is a social one, and the 
means for its solution lie near at hand, within the 
grasp of the people. 


England is held up as the exemplar in this 
matter. Our British cousfms have stamped 
out the disease completely; and the chances 
of its ever again implanting itself in England 
are very small, as no dog is allowed to be 
taken into the cauntry without undergoing 
a lengthy quarantine. 
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HOW TARIFFS SHOULD NOT BE MADE 


HE views expressed by Prof. F. W. Taus- 

sig in his article “‘ How Tariffs Should Not 
be Made,” in the first number of the Amer- 
ican Economic Review, will receive the hearty 
approval of a very large number of Amer- 
icans. There is undoubtedly, as he suggests, 
a general conviction that our legislative 
methods should be changed so far.as the tariff 
is concerned. There is also a widespread 
feeling that the country should know more 
about the details of tariff legislation, and 
should know about them in advance. As he 
observes, ‘if increases of duty are to be made, 
let them be made openly, and let the reasons 
be stated. If a domestic producer is to be 
helped by a handicap on foreign competitors, 
let it be made clear from the start just what 
is to be done for him and just what a given 
tariff provision means. Let there be no more 
jokers.”” The distinguished Harvard expert 
in economics describes four episodes char- 
acteristic of our tariff-making methods which 
he encountered in the course of inquiries into 
the legislative history of the Tariff act of 1909; 
namely, the changes in the duty on (1) struc- 
tural steel, (2) cotton gloves, (3) nippers and 
pliers, and (4) razors; and he calls attention 
to the different methods adopted by the House 
and the Senate respectively with regard to the 
preparation of the tariff bills. Whereas the 
House Committee on Ways and Means held 
many hearings and printed every document 
submitted to it, the Senate Committee on 
Finance /eld no hearings and _ published 
nothing. 

In 1897 the duty on structural steel had 
been 6 c. per pound. In the act of 1909 
the duty was fixed at 4% c. per pound on 
structural steel valued up to 7° c. per pound, 
and 3%5 ¢. per pound valued at over +o c. 
on “beams, girders, joists . . . together with 
all other structural shapes of iron and steel or 
iron, not assembled, or manufactured, or ad- 
vanced beyond hammering, rolling, or casting.” 
Nothing being said about the duty on steel 
that was ‘assembled or manufactured,” 
Professor Taussig inquired of the Treasury, 
and was informed that such steel would have 
to come in under the clause ‘manufactures of 
iron and steel not otherwise provided for,” at 
45 per cent. ad valorem. The House bill had 
proposed 35 c. per pound; and there is not 
the slightest indication of what happened in 
the Senate committee, which inserted the 
italicized clause, or what the reasons were for 
the substantial increase of duty there pro- 
vided for. 

















PROFESSOR F. W. TAUSSIG OF HARVARD 


Under the Dingley act (of 1897) cotton 
gloves had come in at a duty of 45 per cent. 
as “manufactures of cotton not otherwise pro- 
vided for.” The House bill of 1909 had left 
this unchanged; but a new clause was inserted 
in the Senate Committee of the Whole, and, 
as passed, the act fixed the duty at 5oc. per 
dozen plus 4o per cent. ad valorem on gloves 
having a value of $6 or less a dozen pairs, 
and 50 per cent. ad valorem without any sup- 
plement of specific duty on gloves valued at 
over $6 per dozen. The insertion of. the 
specific duty brings a great advance on cheap 
gloves, the total duty becoming on some of 
them as much as go per cent. on the value. 
When the change attracted Professor Taus- 
sig’s attention, he wrote to persons conver- 
sant with the trade and found this curious 
situation: 

The cheaper gloves are worth at wholesale one 
dollar a dozen, or thereabouts. They are imported 
largely from Germany. They are used for the 
most part by policemen, marines, and militia, for 
dress occasions; they are bought principally by 
public officials. The duty was inserted in the 
Senate through the activity of a person well 
known in the trade. He had got the ear of a 
New England senator, a member of the Finance 
Committee, who had secured for his protégé the 
increase of duty. 
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A glove importer who was conversant 
with the facts wrote as follows: 


For years we have bought men’s and boys’ cheap 
cotton gloves wholesale from $1.1214 to $1.25, 
from Germany, but on account of the extra special 
duty of 50c. per dozen, it has been absolutely im- 
possible to continue buying these goods abroad. 
: We have been obliged to place our orders with 
Mr. He is a member of the firm of : 
who are making a very cheap domestic glove and 
reaping the direct benefits of the tariff which Mr. 
was instrumental in placing on these goods. 
He was in our store last Saturday, soliciting more 
business and states that he has received some very 
large contracts from the U. S. Army. One of his 
orders for this spring was for over 200,000 pairs. 
So that not only the public but the U.S. Govern- 
ment is contributing to his support through the 
new tariff.” 











It should be noted that private protests to 
the Senator in charge secured a modification 
of the bill to the extent of exempting gloves 
for women, which were allowed to come in at 
the old rate. Most persons will agree with 
Professor Taussig when he says: 


It may be thought humiliating for this great 
country that our soldiers should wear on dress 
occasion cheap cotton gloves made by cheap Ger- 
man labor; it may even be thought that their 
martial spirit would be enfeebled. For myself, I 
am able to face the possibility without a shock to 
my feelings of patriotism. But it seems tolerably 
clear that the moving force in bringing about the 
new duty was not the semi-military consideration, 
but pressure from the interested Mr. 
changes in-duty such as this are to be made, should 
they not be deliberately reported and_ publicly 
considered? | 





On nippers and pliers the House proposed 
no change of the old duty of 45 per cent. The 


Senate committee also proposed no alteration; 
but in the Senate “a well-known official, not 
a Senator, stood sponsor for the change to 8c. 
per pound plus 4o per cent.”’ Persons who 
protested against this were told that “it 
really was of little consequence what they 
might say or present. So long as this states- 
man was insistent in requesting the increased 
new duty, it would remain. And remain it 
did.” Professor Taussig was informed that 
the new duty had been put in “‘at the request 
of a Utica manufacturing concern.” 

As regards the duty on razors it may be 
said, without giving the details, that the com- 
bination of specific and ad valorem rates 
conceals and at the same time achieves duties 
of from 75 to 100 per cent. ‘“‘Where,” re- 
marks the Professor, “the domestic producers 
ask for so great a handicap on their foreign 
competitors, the presumption is against them. 
Either they are trying to do work for which 
our resources and our ways are not fitted, or 
they are not abreast of progress in their own 
industry.” 

Two questions come up for consideration 
with regard to the cases under notice: one, as 
to the expediency of the advances in duty, 
and the other as to the methods by which 
these advances were brought about. The 
answer to the first will turn on one’s opinions 
as to the advantages of protective duties. 
On the second the protectionist will probably 
say: “Our legislative methods are in every 
direction unsystematic and irresponsible. We 
cannot escape log rolling, private interviews 
with influential politicians, settlement of de- 
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tails in quiet committee meetings.” On the 
other hand, the opponent of protection will 
smell corruption, though he is probably mis- 
taken on this score. But, apart from private 
interests, there is a strong conviction that 
publicity in tariff matters should be secured 
through some agency other than the House 
and Senate committees. A permanent body 
is needed, ‘“‘equipped to make investigation, 
and to make a judicial report as to the sig- 
nificance of proposed changes.” 


The New Economic Review 


The American Economic Review, in the 
first number of which appears Professor 
Taussig’s article, is the official publication of 
the American Economic Association, taking 
the place of the bulletin and monographs 
heretofore issued by that body. It will ap- 
pear quarterly, and will contain, besides 
contributed articles, reviews and annota- 
tions of books, abstracts of documents, and 
general news notes in the field of economics. 
In the current number, in addition to Pro- 
fessor Taussig’s discussion of tariff-making, 
the leading articles are: ‘‘Some Unsettled 
Problems of Irrigation,’ by Prof. Kath- 
erine Coman; ‘Seasonal Variations in the 
New York Money Market,” by Prof. 
E. W. Kemmerer; and “The Promotion of 
Trade with South America,” by Prof. 
David Kinley. In addition, there is a com- 
munication on East Indian Immigration to 
the Pacific Coast, by H. A. Millis, and notes on 





























PROFESSOR DAVIS R. DEWEY 


(Managing Editor of the American Economic Review) 


workmen’s compensation bills. The Review 
is conducted by a board of editors chosen 
by the Economic Association, the managing 
editor being Prof. Davis R. Dewey, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


HOW JAPAN IS AMERICANIZING MANCHURIA 


HE modern dictionaries define the verb 
‘““Americanize” as ‘‘to render Ameri- 
can,” “to stamp with American character.” 
That is just what Japan is doing with Man- 
churia, and doing it with startling rapidity. 
She is creating city after city patterned after 
the American model. Where twelve years 
ago were mud huts, palatial hotels now raise 
their heads high in air; an electric park, 
the amusement place of Dairen (Dalny), now 
occupies the site of a former fishing village 
on Talienwan Bay; and the entire region 
seems to have been touched by a magician’s 
wand until it has been modernized and Ameri- 
canized out of all possible recognition. So 
writes Mr. Alexander Hume Ford in the new 
ALid-Pacific Magazine (Honolulu), of which he 
is publisher and editor. Twelve years ago 
Mr. Ford wrote out and put into cipher the 


first cable order for American locomotives and 
railway material to be landed in Port Arthur 
for the construction of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway across Manchuria. No time was 
lost in filling it. We read: 

Sixty days later the first shipment of American 
railway material to enter Manchuria arrived. It 
made good. Within a year or two some 1200 
miles of American-built and equipped railway 
stretched across until then unknown Manchuria, 
Everyone in America began talking of the Ameri- 
can conquest of the Far East, and I made my début 
in McClure’s as a magazine writer on this subject. 
But, like the Russians, we reckoned without the 
Japanese. To-day Japan owns the Chinese East- 
ern Railway in Southern Manchuria. 


In 1899 what is now known as Dairen was 
a barren waste. The Czar created the spot 
a metropolitan city, the terminus of the 7,000- 
mile-long trans-Asian railway, naming it 
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Dalny, or “Far East.” In less than three 
years the Russians laid out and built up one 
of the finest towns in the Far East, with parks 
and roads, cathedral, mansions, wharves and 
warehouses. The Japanese occupied it at the 
beginning of the Russo-Japanese war, and 
changed the name of it to “ Dairen.”” To-day 
it has a population of 60,000. The town is 
lighted by electricity and gas, and has ample 
telephone facilities; electric tramways trav- 
erse the main streets; the roads are macad- 
amized and lined with shade trees; the usual 
social organizations exist, such as the Dairen 
Club and the Dairen Golfing Association; and 
the wharves, with a frontage of over 6,000 
feet, can accommodate steamers of 28 feet 
draught. The laborers’ homes are of con- 
crete, and resemble the most modern apart- 
ment houses. 

In contrast to the Russian passport system, 
the Japanese entice the tourist to travel over 
the Manchurian railway, and issue guide- 
books to the passengers. 

The great financial power in the Far East 
to-day is the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany. This company was organized in 1906 
with a capital of 200,000,000 yen ($100,000,- 
000) to operate that portion of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway system which was trans- 
ferred to Japan by Russia under the terms of 
the Portsmouth Convention of 1905. The 


main line to Chang-chun connects there with 
the trans-Siberian route; and there is a bi- 
weekly steamer service to Shanghai, which can 
be reached in about forty-three hours. There 
is also rail. connection with Korea. Indeed, 
as Mr. Ford observes, Japan is waking up 
everything in the Far East. 

The historic Port Arthur has also become 
an important city under Japanese direction. 
Mr. Ford says of it: 


One May day a little over a decade ago I rode 
out from the Manchu town of Port Arthur on the 
first locomotive to turn wheels toward Mukden and 
Siberia. Our hotel was then a one-story building, 
the floor of the dining-room was the bare mud, and 
stray dogs the dishwashers. For aggregate filth 
Port Arthur took the palm, and the Manchus. and 
Russians were content. . . . Then came the war 
and its historic siege, and once more the Japanese 
entered Port Arthur, this time for keeps. A new 
city has been constructed, and real hotels and 
theaters grace the main streets, and the tourist is 
abroad in all the highways and byways. Port 
Arthur is only 38 miles away from Dairen, scarcely 
more than an hour by fast train. . . . The trolley 
will doubtless soon bowl along beaches and battle- 
fields. . . . Japan is planting modern American 
so-called civilization in the deadest, most sleepy 
and forgotten part of all Asia. 


It seems probable that ten years of Japan 
in Manchuria, will, as Mr. Ford observes, 
work wonders that a cycle has not accom- 
plished in conservative Russia. 









































THE: JAPANESE GOVERNOR'S HOUSE AT DAIREN (DALNY) 
(One of the American type of buildings the Japanese are erecting in Manchuria) 
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WHY A JAPANESE-AMERICAN WAR IS 
‘* IMPOSSIBLE”’ 


"THE ever-recurring question of the possibil- 
ity of a war between the United States 
and Japan is discussed in a recent issue of the 
Deutsche Revue (Berlin) by Baron Alexander 
von Siebold, a painstaking German student of 
war. He declares, in a vigorous and con- 
vincing manner, that ‘“‘che prospect of such 
a calamitous event is based on very slender 
foundations.” 

Next to Holland the United States, he re- 
minds us, is Japan’s oldest friend. It was 
through American interposition, even if an 
indirect one, that the Japanese nation was not 
only drawn into the circle of Western civiliza- 
tion but that, consequent upon it, the shogun- 
ate was overthrown and supreme power re- 
‘stored to the Mikado,—referring, of course, 
to Perry. 

The United States displayed a most 
friendly spirit, says this German writer, par- 
ticularly after the restoration of monarchical 
power, toward the just wishes of the Japa- 
nese, recognizing claims that were based upon 
the progress they had achieved. Hundreds 
of Japanese students found their way to this 
country, while American missionaries and 
professors codperated in the Japanese re- 
forms. How is it possible that discord should 
have broken out between two nations having 
such intimate intercourse and such mutually 
beneficial trade relations! 

There are, in Baron von Siebold’s opinion, 
only two questions that have caused the 
tension. 


These points at issue are Japanese immigration 
in the Western States of the Union, and the main- 
tenance of the principle of the ‘‘open door” (that 
is, equal opportunities for trade and settlement to 
all foreigners admitted by treaty) in Manchuria. 
Sensational journalists have thought to conjure up 
a third issue, which in reality does not exist— 
supremacy in the Pacific Ocean. 


The first question—Japanese immigration 
in California—is less than was formerly sup- 
posed in Japan, one of race than of labor com- 
petition. The labor party having gained 
a controlling influence in the Legislature, 
utilized it to curtail the rights of cheap, 
namely Asiatic, labor. 


Cheap Chinese labor had furnished tremendous 
competition, and when the Japanese began to ar- 
rive that party, overlooking the fact that they were 
fundamentally different from the Chinese, lumped 
them all together. The President was unable on 
account of constitutional restrictions to ‘‘ rescue the 
situation.”’ This indefensible position, confined as 


it was to a single State, was not interpreted in an 
unfriendly spirit by the Japanese Government, and, 
with a wish to preserve its long friendship with this 
country, it proceeded to regulate and check emi- 
gration. If, however, the emigration objectionable 
to the Laborites was thus limited and comparative 
quiet reigned in California, public opinion in Japan 
would not be placated. As a consequence of the 
new regulations, the emigration to the United 
States was not only reduced in 1908 and 1909 but: 
the number of those returning to Japan exceeded 
that of the emigrants from there. Aside from the 
fact, then, that there is question of but a small an- 
nual Japanese immigration—perhaps two or three 
thousand—statistics likewise clearly show that the 
number of Japanese remaining here will diminish 
to such an extent that a serious competition of 
labor can no longer be regarded as an issue. Mean- 
while a careful investigation of the Japanese labor 
question in California by the United States Gov- 
ernment has, surprisingly, shown that in fruit 
raising and horticulture trained Japanese labor is 
indispensable to the future of that State. Whether 
such labor will, under existing conditions, be ready 
to codperate further is doubtful, as, since the an- 
nexation to Korea, Japanese emigrants find better 
protection under their own colonial government 
than in California, where, at best, they are only 
tolerated. 


As to the open door in Manchuria, history 
shows that it was only through the Russo- 
Japanese Railway and its occupation by 
Russia after the Boxer uprising that attention 
was called to the region that is now the sub- 
ject of contention of all commercial nations. 
The United States, says Baron von Siebold, 
promptly sent consular representatives there 
to protect American trade. 


It soon became evident, however, that Russia 
was by no means willing to abandon to general 
competition the fruits of her great sacrifices in 
connecting herself with China’s unexplored terri- 
tory. It was only after the Treaty of Portsmouth 
that Manchuria was effectually opened to world 
commerce. Japan, by the terms of that: treaty, 
received no war indemnity; her sole compensation 
was a few kilometers of the Russian railway, with 
its accompanying rights. Naturally, Japanese 
citizens had made it a point to study the resources 
and trade conditions of the country, and they 
hastened to gain a firm footing there before those 
of other commercial nations stepped in. Coupling 
this with the fact that the Japanese and Chinese 
have the same literary language, it is readily com- 
prehensible that the former had a tremendous start 
of the other foreigners. We see, therefore, that 
though the open door has not been closed, its utili- 
zation cannot be equal for all concerned. *In spite 
of all the attacks of the American press on this 
point, it has adduced no proof of unfair competition 
or that the Japanese Government has rendered 
the open door illusory. According to latest re- 
ports, moreover, American interests in Manchuria 
are insignificant; in 1907 there were but 36 Ameri- 
can citizens there and only 12 more in 1908, while 
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the Japanese immigrants numbered 70,000 perma- 
nent settlers. Secretary Knox’s proposal to neu- 
tralize the railway has reminded Russia as well as 
Japan that they represent a common interest in 
Manchuria. Russia justly insists upon retaining 
its road to Vladivostok, its only Pacific port;. while 


Japan cannot forget that every kilometer of the 


line in its possession was won by the blood of hun- 
dreds of its patriot sons. The proposal, then, was 
neither fortunate nor opportune. The sphere of 
American interests, for that matter, lies less in 
Manchuria than in other portions of the vast Chi- 
nese Empire; American trade with that realm has 
developed immensely in the last years. We see, 
therefore, how greatly it is to the interest of the 
United States to maintain peace in the East— 
Asia. If the Chinese boycott caused a heavy loss to 
American export trade, a great complication in that 
section would naturally ruin that trade, which rose 
from $9,992,000 in 1898 to $22,343,000 in 1908. 
And Japan would gain just as little by a war with 
this country, since the latter is its best customer. 
The Japanese 4re as ill fitted as the Caucasians to 


pursue agriculture in tropical climates. Should 
they, at best, gain possession of the Philippines, it 
would never repay the sacrifices of a great war. 


In conclusion the writer sums up the pres- 
ent situation as follows: 


It has been shown that of the three questions 
that have arisen or may arise between Japan and 


the United States, the first, the immigration ques- . 


tion, has been actually solved. The second, that 
of the open door in Manchuria, cannot be a sub- 
ject of concern because it is not an acute one and is 
always capable of being settled amicably by diplo- 
macy. The third point, supremacy in the Pacific, 
is a fanciful one, as neither country aims to assert it 


or is in a position to.do so. Everything points to’ 


a continuance of the friendly relations which 

have existed between the two nations for well-nigh 

fifty years, despite the baiting and scheming by the 
ress and irresponsible persons, who are chiefly to 
lame for the unfortunate “discordance.” 


CHINA’S OWN OPIUM WAR 


[7 is now five years, less five months, since 

the famous Anti-Opium decree was pro- 
mulgated in China (September 20, ° 1906); 
and in the interim China has had on her 
hands a veritable “opium war” of a totally 
different nature from those known by that 
name in history. 

As early as 1729 an edict prohibiting the use 
of opium, and ordering the closing of the 
dens, had been issued; but it is not known 
whether it was ever enforced. How lucrative 
the British found the trade in the drug may 
be gathered from the fact that the total gain 
from Indian opium, or the amount paid by 
China and Eastern Asia for the commodity 
above its cost price, between 1773 and 1906, 
has been estimated at $2,100,000,000. The 
annual revenue from the drug at the time of 
the issuance of the Anti-Opium decree was 
$30,800,000; and that sum had to be pro- 
vided for from other sources of income. It 
must, therefore, be admitted that China is 
entitled to the highest praise for her action in 
the matter. Prof. Edward A. Ross, of the 
University of Wisconsin, writing in Every- 
body’s of the war which China is waging on 
the opium evil, says that four years ago 
22,000 tons of the drug was absorbed annu- 
ally by the Chinese, most of it being con- 
verted into thick smoke and inhaled by at 
least 25,000,000 smokers. He thinks that 
the pipe has a peculiar seduction for the Chi- 
nese because their lives are so bare of interest. 


They indulge in none of that innocent associa- 
tion of men and women which contributes such 
a charm to the life of the West. The Chinese take 


to their twin vices—opium-smoking and gambling 
—as a relief from the dreary flatness that results 
from casting aside most of the things which make 
life interesting, in the mad endeavor to maintain 
the largest possible number of human beings on the 
minimum area. 


Thus the Anti-Opium edict, commanding 
as it did that the growth, sale, and consump- 
tion of opium should cease in the empire 
within ten years, was “undoubtedly the most 
extensive warfare on a vicious private habit 
that the world has ever known.” To quote 
Professor Ross. 


The colossal conflict has raged over a territory as 
vast as the United States. Hundreds of thousands 
of officials, gentry, students, merchants, and den- 
keepers have been drawn into it. Blood has been 
shed and property has been destroyed on a great 
scale. The stake is the lives of some millions of 
opium-users, to say nothing of the oncoming gen- 
erations.’ The guerdon of victory is the assured 
independence of the yellow race and its eventual 
participation on equal terms with the white race 
in control of the destinies of the planet. 


Professor Ross gives some amusing ac- 
counts of attempts made to evade the re- 
quirements of the edict. The most elaborate 
ruse was worked last season in the great in- 
terior province of Szechuan, in every county 
but one of which the energetic viceroy had 
stamped out the poppy. In this county — 
Fu-chow —four-fifths of the cultivated area 
was in poppy last spring. The scheme was 
worked in this manner: 

In January, the faofai at Chungking, hearing 


that poppy had been sown despite the prohibition, 
visited Fu-chow with soldiers, deposed the local 
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magistrate, fined him three thou- 
sand dollars, and sent the soldiers 
to cut down the poppy. But the 
farmers covered with earth the 
sprouts just coming up, and 
where the soldiers did see poppy 
growing, they cut off the tops, 
but took care to cut high enough 
not to kill the plant. No doubt 
there were “inducements.” 
When the faotai departed, the 
farmers hastened to uncover the 
sprouts. Then they planted peas, 
beans, or wheat, so that the 
growth of these crops should hide 
the poppy bloom from any dis- 
tant view. Of course there was 
the hew mandarin to be reckoned 
with. But he .. . announced 
that he would make a personal 














inspection in June. If he found 
any poppy then, he would con- , 

fiscate the land, and have the 

owners beaten. Dearman! He knew quite well 
that by June all the poppy crops would be har- 
vested and out of sight! 

Such wiles can be worked once and no more. 
The solid fact remains that in Szechuan, which 
was raising a third of the opium produced in China, 
the acreage has been cut down by 80 per cent. 
No more incontestable evidence of suppression can 
be offered than the great upward leap in the price 
of opium. 


Evidence of the determination of the gov- 
ernment to put down the national evil is 
forthcoming on every hand. The mandarins 
themselves set the example. Officials over 
sixty who found themselves unable to give up 
the habit of opium-smoking were tolerated; 
others were given a stated term in which to 
reform. If at the end of that term they were 
not cured, they were obligéd to resign. At 
Fu-chow, when Professor Ross visited it last 
May, no one might smoke opium without 
taking out a permit, after proving that he had 
the habit. The number of the permit was 
posted outside his house. In Anhwei an 
official who went out one night disguised as 
a coolie and found eight dens filled with 
people, had the offenders bambooed on the 
spot, the proprietor receiving 300 blows and 
the smokers 200. Numerous anti-opium 
societies have sprung into existence and 
codperated with the officials. We read: 


The societies collect and break up paraphernalia 
seized in their raids or given up by reformed smok- 
ers. From time to time the stock on hand is 
stacked up in a public place and solemnly burned 
to signalize the progress of the campaign. Ten 
such burnings have taken place; and the pipes, 
bowls, plates, lamps, and opium-boxes sacrificed 
by fire number upward of 25,000. 


A year ago the founder of the Anti-Opium 
League reported that “between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000 places for the smoking of opium 


BURNING OPIUM PIPES IN SHANGHAI 


have been removed.”’ It is now coming to be 
“bad form” to smoke opium. Millions are 
breaking off because the price of the drug has 
risen “clear out of their reach”; and, curi- 
ously enough, for the same reason the num- 
ber of attempts at suicide has decreased. 
‘When suicide costs as much as ten cents, it 
is a luxury few can afford.” 

The Chinese reformers now feel that their 
work will be impeded unless the production 
of Indian opium is reduced far more rapidly 
than at present ; and it is to be hoped Eng- 
land will see her way to lend her aid. 


But for this privileged trade, which China may 
not touch, opium might receive its finishing stroke 
this year instead of in 1916, as originally contem- 
plated. More and more clearly it is this imported 
opium that blocks the way just when victory 
seems within the grasp of the reformers. This is 
a great pity, for it is the moral enthusiasm of the 
Chinese that has rushed the anti-opium program, 
and it is not in the nature of enthusiasm to wait. 
Public opinion is at a high pitch, but such intensity 
is difficult to maintain over long periods. Delay is 
dangerous. Some think the great crusade is near- 
ing its crisis. With the smoking habit kept alive 
among the people by the privileged importation; 
with Turkish and Persian opium brought in to meet 
the shortening of the supply; with the temptation 
to illicit poppy-growing doubling and trebling as 
the price of opium jumps higher and higher, the 
government may fail unless England aids. 


Professor Ross, besides adorning his tale, 
points a moral. He says: 


Now, liquor is to us what opium is to the yellow 
man. If our public opinion and laws had been so 
long inert with respect to alcohol as China has been 
with respect to apium, we might have suffered 
quite as severely as have the Chinese. The lesson 
from the Orient is that when society realizes a de- 
structive private habit is eating into its vitals, the 
question to consider is not whether to attack that 
habit, but how. 
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FACTS AND FALLACIES CONCERNING 
ALCOHOL 


WHILE physicians and laymen alike are 

agreed as to the dire effects of the abuse 
of alcohol, there seems to be considerable 
difference of opinion among medical men as 
to its legitimate use. Prof. Graham Lusk, of 
Cornell University, in his annual address 
before the Alpha Omega Alpha Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania, published in the 
Popular Science Monthly, makes the state- 
ment that “alcohol may have a very con- 
siderable value as food.” As is generally 
known, the motions of the cells of the body, 
which motions constitute life, are maintained 
at the expense of fat and carbohydrates. 
Professor Lusk relates the following interest- 
ing experiment in the substitution of alcohol 
for nutriment of an ordinary nature: 


Atwater and Benedict gave a man ordinary food 
for thirteen days. The food contained 2496 calo- 
ries, and the man destroyed materials within him- 
self, so that he daily produced 2221 calories. On 
this diet, he retained within his body 33.7 grams 
of fat daily. Then the same man was given a diet 
for ten days which had the same number of calories 
as before, but only 1996 of these were in the ordi- 
nary food materials, whereas 500 calories were in 
alcohol. This quantity of alcohol is what would 
be found in a bottle of claret. The alcohol was 
given in six small doses daily. . . . The heat pro- 
duction during this second period amounted to 
2221 calories daily, or exactly the same as in the 
previous normal experiment. The quantity of fat 
retained by the patient on the alcohol days 
amounted to 34.1 grams daily. It is evident from 
this experiment that alcohol can replace fat or 
carbohydrates in metabolism in accordance with 
its heat value. So we can say that the cells of the 
organism may be maintained in their vital activities 
by alcohol instead of by normal nutrient sub- 
stances. . . . If an alcoholic beverage should con- 
tain materials other than alcohol, such as the ex- 
tractive materials in Bavarian beer, the food value 
rises to a very considerable amount. Thus, a liter 
of Bavarian beer contains 450 calories. These 
facts, however, do not at all justify the substitu- 
tion of alcohol for carbohydrates and fats in the 
dietary. 


In cases where there is no appetite, a single 
glass of wine containing between 5 and to per 
cent. alcohol has induced a flow of the gastric 
juice, and has proved as effective as a sto- 
machic as when much larger quantities were 
ingested. On the other hand, alcohol causes 
a change in the organism which renders it less 
capable of resistance to disease. The pro- 
fessor cites certain experiments on rabbits in 
which a quantity of whiskey corresponding to 
between 4 and 5 ounces daily for a man was 
administered. The results showed that the 
animals were much more susceptible to 


pathogenic bacteria than normal animals. 
Alcoholic dogs, too, showed diminished re- 
sistance to distemper as compared with non- 
alcoholized animals. 

Some time ago we noticed in this section of 
the Review the assertion of Dr. John J. Abel 
of Johns Hopkins University that: 


both science and the experience of life have ex- 
ploded the pernicious theory that alcohol gives any 
persistent increase of muscular power... . It is 
well understood by all who control large bodies of 
men engaged in physical labor, that alcohol and 
effective work are incompatible. 


Professor Lusk writes to the same effect. 
He says: 


For the first few minutes after taking alcohol, it 
has been found that a larger quantity of physical 
work may be performed. This is followed, how- 
ever, by a period of depression during which the 
quantity of mechanical energy which may be ex- 
pended by the individual is greatly reduced. The 
sum total of the effect is very decidedly to reduce 
the amount of mechanical work which can be ac- 
complished during the day. It is on this account 
that alcohol is no longer given to soldiers on the 
march in the hope of increasing their endurance. 
The actual result would be quite the contrary. 


Experiments made with regard to the in- 
fluence of alcohol on the activity of the brain 
show similar results. 


Typesetters were used as subjects. It was found 
that those who had partaken of alcohol made a 
greater number of errors and worked less rapidly 
than those who were abstemious. Kraepelin has 
found that this effect lasts as long as twenty-four 
hours after alcohol has been taken. Curiously 
enough, those who had taken alcohol thought they 
were doing their work to better advantage than 
those who had not. 

Other experiments have been made upon people, 
the test being the length of time which was re- 
quired to memorize twenty-five lines of poetry. 
Here, when alcohol was taken before breakfast, it 
was found that the length of time required to memo- 
rize was increased 69 per cent. Also, when these 
individuals were requested to repeat the lines 
which they had learned, it was found that they did 
so less readily and made more errors when they had 
previously taken alcohol, than when they were free 
from the effect of this drug. It is very apparent 
from such experiments as these, that alcohol does 
not stimulate to mental activity. 


As to the general effects of the abuse of 
alcohol—the 60 per cent. of crimes of violence 
due to it, besides its various activities which 
break up homes—Professor Lusk cites the 
contention of Cushny, that ‘if alcohol were 
a new synthetic drug imported from Germany 
and a few cases of alcoholism had been dis- 
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covered as resulting from it, there would be 
such an outcry against it that it would be 
forever prohibited.”” He cannot think that 
any one can listen to an exposition of the evil 
effects of alcohol without being willing to join 


in a movement for its entire prohibition, 
provided such a prohibition can be really 
effective. The trouble with such move- 
ments has been that prohibition has not in 
reality prohibited. 


GUILMANT, A GREAT ORGANIST 


B* the death of Alexandre Guilmant, the 
dean of French organists, both music and 
the musical world have sustained an irrepar- 
able loss. The number of noted organists is 
comparatively few at any time; and by com- 
mon consent Guilmant had for many years 
been accorded the first position among organ 
virtuosi. Mr. William C. Carl, himself a 
well-known organist, the pupil and friend of 
Guilmant, contributes to the Musical Courier 
a sympathetic sketch of his old master, from 
which we gather some interesting details. 
Félix Alexandre Guilmant (to give him his 
full name) was born March 12, 1837, at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, where for nearly fifty years 
his father, Jean Baptiste Guilmant, played 
the organ at the Church of St. Nicholas. 


Alexandre studied harmony with Gustavo Car- 
ulli and organ with Lemmens, was an eager student 
of musical literature, and practised diligently on 
the organ, often eight or ten hours at a time, with 
locked doors, tiring out a succession of blowers. 
At twelve years of age he began to substitute for 
his father; at sixteen he became organist in St. 
Joseph’s at Boulogne, and began composing organ 
music, his first composition, a solemn mass, being 
performed at St. Nicholas’ when Guilmant was 
but eighteen years of age. Other works followed 
in rapid succession, and in 1857, at the age of 
twenty, he was appointed choirmaster of St. 
Nicholas, conductor of a local music society, and 
teacher in the Boulogne Conservatory. 


In 1871 Guilmant settled in Paris; and here 
his playing at the inaugurations of the organs 
at St. Sulpice and Notre Dame led to his 
appointment as organist of La Trinité, where 
he succeeded Chauvet. From this time for- 
ward his career, both at home and on his 
concert tours, was a succession of triumphs. 
He was a disciple of Bach, and his playing of 
the works of that great master was a revela- 
tion. Guilmant will, however, be best re- 
membered for his improvisations. In ex- 
tempore playing he stood alone. When he 
played at Windsor Castle, it was a specimen 
of his skill in improvisation that Queen Vic- 
toria especially requested. Guilmant’s activ- 
ity was little short of marvelous. In addi- 
tion to his duties as organist and teaching— 
from 1896 to his death he was professor of the 
organ at the Paris Conservatoire—he found 
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time for compositions that run up into the hun- 
dreds. Ononeof his American tours, he wrote 
an organ piece while traveling from New York 
to Philadelphia. His “Fugue in D Major” was 
written in a single evening, end the “Second 
Meditation” one morning before breakfast. 

Guilmant visited America three times: first 
for the World’s Fair at Chicago, where he 
played on the great organ; again, in 1898; and 
the last time for his recitals at the St. Louis 
Exposition. 


The influence and importance of these visits can 
probably never be fully estimated. From his first 
appearances in Chicago, followed by those in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, organ 
playing began to take on a new aspect, and has 
steadily grown up to the present high standard de- 
manded and maintained in this country. He 
taught a deeper lesson than admiration—one of 
steadiness and stability and accurate knowledge as 
the necessary basis from which may arise inspira- 
tions of genius. . . . Several years ago the Amer- 
ican students of the master formed themselves into 
the Guilmant Club, which perpetuates his work 
and memory. 
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Of the personal side of his master’s char- 
jacter Mr. Carl writes: 

Guilmant was the most lovable of men. All with 
whom he came in contact felt the force of his won- 
‘derful nature and personality. His vitality was 
unusual. He was always young, one who never 
felt the weight of years. His method of life and 
habits were such as to keep him young in spirit and 
activity. When he played his brains were behind 
his fingers, and his audiences always felt it. 


For many years Guilmant’s studio was in 
the Rue de Clichy, Paris, near La Trinité. 


The organ, a one-manual, was made by his father 
and used by him during his early studies. Then, 


in turn, his own students were taught upon it. 
Although the instrument had but four stops, it 
would show up one’s faults more than the largest 
organs of modern build. Later he installed a large 
Cavaillé-Coll organ in the new music room in the 
Villa Guilmant, and an electric motor as well. 
From that time the Paris studio was abandoned, 
and his students gladly followed him to Meudon, 
a ride of twelve minutes from the Gare Mont- 
parnasse. Here he gave recitals and could accom- 
modate four hundred at a time. 


Many of his American friends will recall the 
time spent in his beautiful villa and the cor- 
dial reception accorded them. It was here 
that the end came suddenly on March 30. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF POLAND’S GREAT 
PAINTER—JOSEPH BRANDT 


F the great groups of Polish masters of 

the pencil which a decade ago included 
Julius Kossak, Simmler, Gerson, Szermen- 
towski, and then Matejko, Grottger and 
Brandt, there remains now only Joseph 
Brandt. 


In the aureola of his world-wide renown, in the 
luster of his great talent, the name of Brandt has 
shone for Polish painting for fifty years, without 
ceasing to be a symbol of life, fervor, rapture and 
youth. This long and glorious career of the distin- 
guished artist is a continuation of victories, a chain 
of noble snatches of inspiration, in fine, a great love 
of the Fatherland expressed in plastic language. 


“In the creative power of no other Polish 
painter perhaps,” observes Mr. Piatkowski, 
a writer in the Tygodnik Illustrowany (War- 
saw), from whom we have quoted the above, 
“is there apparent in so high a degree as in 
that of Brandt the tradition of the idea of 
beauty on Polish soil.” 


In Brandt’s creativeness there is most apparent 
the direct rise of his personality from the veins of 
the native sod. The horse and rider, the move- 
ment and bustle of war,—the fundamental factors 
of the Brandtian scenes,—here is an atom of the 
Polish soul that, like a great ribbon, winds through 
the entire course of Polish history, that leads our 
knightly hosts upon the field of glory, and thrills 
with a sympathetic note every Polish heart. 


After a series of youthful aquarelles, with 
which he made his début in 1860 in the 
Warsaw Society for the Encouragement of 
Polish Art, Brandt, we are told by the writer 
already quoted, created a whole series of 
remarkable pictures,—‘*The March of the 
Lisowski Troop,” “‘ The Return of the Tartars 
from the Battle of Tychin,” “Rap, Rap, at 
the Window,” ‘An Episode from the Mem- 


oirs of Pasek,” and finally the magnificent 
battle scene, ‘“‘Chodkiewicz at the Battle of 
Chocim,”—which not only popularized the 
name of the painter in his own country, but 
also gained distinction for him in Western art. 

It was at the early age of nineteen that 
Brandt decided to. enter the field of art, but 
his talent was such that in a few years his 
exceptional ability was recognized. In 1865 
he received a gold medal in Paris, and four 
years later he won the highest prize at the 
universal exposition in Munich. 

Brandt’s artistic work has been at the 
same time a patriotic work. Although he has 
passed his entire creative career abroad,— 
living continuously in Munich for the last 
fifty years,—he has not fora moment ceased to 
be a loyal son of his Fatherland. By signing 
every work of his ‘‘ Jozef Brandt z Warszawy”’ 
(Joseph Brandt of Warsaw), he has popular- 
ized abroad Polish art as well as his own name. 


It fell to the share of Brandt to be during his 
entire life a link of Poland with universal art. His 
pictures have been on exhibition in Vienna, Paris, 
Berlin,—wherever Polish artists could attain profit 
and recognition. Among foreigners, Brandt enjoys 
great authority, not only as an artist but as a 
man. 


Brandt’s inward personality, continues 
Mr. Piatkowski, consists primarily of a great 
natural talent, “of a wide scale, in which are 
comprised feeling and poetical flight and the 
expression of life taken in the very act in its 
most various phases and the gift of character- 
ization and the ability to sense the states of 
nature hidden in the recesses of specific 
moods.” This talent is manifested in an 
effusion of the temperament, the verve, and 
the spirit, as the fundamental characteristics 
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THE POLISH HETMAN, POTOCKI, AT THE BATTLE OF CUDNOWE, 1660 
(From the painting by Joseph Brandt) 


of Brandt’s creativeness. He is besides a 
born colorist and this gift he possesses to 
a degree so high that he has few rivals. His 
services in contemporary art are many. 


In our art, his position is so prominent that 
we see in him not only one of those who builded 
the edifice of the temple of Polish painting, but 
also one who has assumed a leading place in that 


edifice. We love him for his soul-lifting creative- 
ness and for his noble heart, embracing the entire 
range of human feelings. 


Celebrating the semi-centennial jubilee of 
the artistic activity of Brandt, says the writer 
in the Tygodnik Illustrowany in conclusion, 
“we celebrate the festival of Polish art in its 
most distinguished representative.” 





THE SULTAN OF TURKEY AS THE CALIPH 
OF ISLAM 


A REMARKABLE sign of the times as 

indicating the religious activity now 
developing in the ranks of Islam, is the publi- 
cation at Tokyo, Japan, of the Islamic Fra- 
ternity, a four-page sheet edited and managed 
by Mr. M. Barakatullah of Bhopal, India, 
printed in English, and described as a 
monthly religious organ “devoted to promot- 
ing fraternal feeling among the followers of 
Islam and those of other sister religions.” In 
the eleventh number of this periodical ap- 
pears an article on Turkey’s new ruler, the 
first portion of which is devoted to an expla- 
nation of what Islam really is. Islam, we 
are told, is: 


& spiritual brotherhood, pure and simple, whose 
membership is not confined to any particular race 


or color, but is for the benefit of humanity at 
large, to be shared by all sons of Adam and all 
daughters of Eve with equal rights and respon- 
sibilities. 


Further on we read: 


This example [Mohammed's] of simplicity and 
freedom in all details of life, including religious 
observances, social functions, and political per- 
formances, was faithfully followed by the immediate 
successors of the Prophet. In fact, in the golden 
age of Islam,—which was of short duration, and 
was the realization of the kingdom of God on 
earth,—liberty, equality and fraternity were actu- 
ally translated into action. 

We do not mean, like many narrow-minded 
theologians, that humanity should relapse into 
a crude, primitive state of semi-civilization to sat- 
isfy the Islamic conception of society and govern- 
ment, but we simply mean that justice, purity, 
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honesty, mutual help, simplicity, and solemnity 
should form the basic principles of society and 
polity in every detail of life, as was the case in the 
time of the Prophet and the orthodox caliphs. 


With the ascension “to the proud throne of 
the Ottoman Turks of Mohammed V,” the 
writer of the article under notice believes 
there has ‘commenced an era of hope and 
life throughout the Muslim world.” In ‘‘the 
auspicious reign of this wise prince” there is 
every reason to hope for the revival of some 
of the noble traditions of early Islam. He 
“rightly deserves the title of ‘Caliph of Is- 
lam.’” The present is considered to be a 
suitable time for the promotion of unity. 


The time has come that Muslims the world over, 
Shiahs and Sunnies alike, should find a symbol of 
unity in the person of the Commander of the 
Faithful. . The time has also come that the 
governments of Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan 

should make a formal compact to stand by one 
another at the approach of a common danger. We 
appeal to the religious instinct and the patriotic 
sentiments of the Muslim world to realize the 
gravity of the situation and to come forward w ith 
practical sympathy and financial aid to help the 
governments of Turkey and Persia at this critical 
hour of need. The European financiers are on 
the lookout to entrap both Turkey and Persia into 
the noose of slavery as they have done in the case 


GREAT DEEDS OF 
COMPREHENSIVE summary of the 
contributions made by the Bohemian t 

people to civilization is contained in a graphic, 
vivid sketch appearing in a recent number of 
the Outlook. It is cast in the form of a story 
recounting how an oppressed and insulted 
Bohemian bookkeeper in an American city 
finally turned upon his employer, knocked 
him down, and then proceeded to tell him a 
few things that Bohemians have done. The 
surprise of the employer in question at the 
intellectual and other accomplishments of 
Bohemians throughout the world’s history is 
so typical of the way such a summary would 
be received by the average American, that 
a brief record of what the injured Slav claimed 
for his people will be interesting. The orig- 
inal story is in the form of a dialogue, the 
facts of which are as follows: 

Asserting that Bohemians have as good 
a right to be proud as have Americans, the 
Czech bookkeeper first informed his em- 
ployer that a Bohemian girl refused to marry 
George Washington; that a Bohemian once 
declined a pressing invitation to be president 
of Harvard University; that one of the most 
artistic of modern operas, “The Bartered 


of Egypt. . . . There are three hundred million 
Muslims in the world. If each Muslim were to 
subscribe a silver coin to the ‘Islam Safety Fund,” 
there could be raised in a short time enough money 
to set all necessary institutions in Turkey and 
Persia in order and to spare. 


The Triple Entente between France, Eng- 
land, and Russia—the three powers that 
have Muslim subjects—is considered by the 
writer to be “a combination to thwart all 
Turkish and Persian efforts for self-improve- 
ment.” Lord Curzon’s remarks in his Rec- 
torial address at Glasgow, to the effect that 
“Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan constitute, 
in any case, that part of the East in which the 
West has still a considerable part to play,” 
are commented upon adversely and as indi- 
cating that a struggle between the-East and 
the West is imminent; and Muslims are 
reminded that now is the time “to decide 
between slavery and freedom, between per- 
petual degradation and glory.” 

The Jewish and Christian subjects of Sul- 
tan Mohammed V are assured that the 
rehabilitation of Muslim governments will in 
no way diminish the opportunities of non- 
Muslims to “achieve laurels of excellence in 
any walk of life.” 


THE BOHEMIANS 
Bride,” is the work of a Bohemian (Sme- 
tana); that, up to within a few years, the 
composer who wrote the most beautiful and 
characteristic American music was Dvorak, 
a Bohemian; that one of the greatest generals 
of all history, Zizka, was a Bohemian; and 
that one of the most lofty spiritual leaders of 
all mankind, John Huss, was also a Czech. 
Only three out of a hundred Bohemians are 
unable to read and write, we are reminded 
further. Most of them know at least two 
languages thoroughly—their own and Ger- 
man—and many know English in addition. 
This is a remarkable showing when compared 
with the statistics of some of the other nation- 
alities which make up our foreign population. 
Furthermore, even in the purely physical 
attainment of gymnastics, the Bohemian na- 
tional ‘“‘ Turner” societies, popularly known as 
the Sokoli, are famed all over the world. 

The ‘story,’ which is told by Robert 
Haven Schauffler, concludes by recording the 
complete reconciliation between the Bohem- 
ian bookkeeper and his employer. 

The facts that he relates, besides enlight- 
ening others than the employer in question 
as to the large number of Bohemians who 
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JOHN ZIZKA JOHN HUSS 
(The Bohemian religious leader and eminent soldier—1360- (Bohemian reformer and martyr—1369-1415—friend of Wyc- 
1424—who fought against the Turks and at Agincourt liffe, the first to preach Christianity in the 
on the side of the English) Bohemian vernacular) 


have achieved fame in fields so widely sepa- and erratic “Bohemian” of the social under- 
rated, also serve to call the reader’s attention world and the man who is a native of the 
to the difference between the unconventional little kingdom in Austria-Hungary. 
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FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN, A MIRROR OF 
GERMAN LIFE 


V ITH the death of Spielhagen a great figure 
in the world of German imaginative lit- 
erature has passed away. He was silent, it is 
true, in the last decade, through domestic sor- 
row and physical affliction, but his name re- 
mained potent as the artistic and faithful delin- 
eator of that momentous era of German politi- 
cal and social development, from 1848 to 18go. 
Karl Frenzel, the eminent German critic 
and himself a novelist of increasing reputa- 
tion, gives an appreciative estimate, in the 
Berlin Woche, of Spielhagen’s writings and, 
incidentally, of the man himself, as so much 
of what he wrote was an embodiment of his 
profound feelings and convictions. 

In the years from 1860 to 1890 Spielhagen 
(we areinformed by Herr Frenzel) was the fore- 
most and most widely read German novelist. 

His preéminence was undisputed both as regards 


popularity and the abundance of his creations. 
An indefatigable assiduity kept pace with his 


lively, creative fancy. Almost every year gave 
birth to a new book. To be sure, they were not 
all gems; but from his first production, ‘‘ Problem- 
atische Naturen,’’ to the last, ‘‘Opfer,’’ what a bril- 
liant array of splendid creations: ‘‘In Reih und 
Glied,”’ ‘‘ Hammer und Amboss,” ‘‘Sturmfleet,’’ and 
soon. In variety of matter, wealth of characters, 
and brilliancy of delineation these rivaled the 
novels of Scott, Dickens, and Balzac, and surpassed 
them in depth of thought and range of vision. 
Gutzkow, who in “Die Ritter vom Geist”? and 
‘“Der Zauberer von Rom,” was the first to treat 
political, social, and religious questions in German 
fiction, was followed by Spielhagen on_ similar 
lines. He it-was who molded that refractory mat- 
ter with a rare keenness of insight and a still rarer 
artistic skill. How vividly and poignantly did he 
portray the conflict between the nobility and the 
lower ranks and the social democratic agitation, 
with its powerful effect upon the young,—basing 
everything directly upon actual events and -char- 
acters, and investing bare, colorless theories with 
the glowing hues of life. 


Born in 1829, Spielhagen came under the 
spell of the wave of liberalism and idealism 
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that so passionately agitated the youth of 
Europe in 1848, and he remained true to those 
ideals to the end. At one time he ‘even de- 
clared himself a republican and his “profound 


sense of justice made him an adversary. of. 


every form of oppression and violence.” 


To his imaginative impulse, his passion for de- 
picting the men and things about him and his own 
inner feelings was joined the keen desire of the 
politician to declare and propagate his principles. 
He was not blind to the brilliant and alluring qual- 
ities of the aristocracy and the ruling classes. 
Even in his last novels, ‘‘Opfer’’ and ‘“‘Freige- 
boren,’’ he speaks of what a loss it would be to the 
finer side of life should a tide of social democracy 
sweep away such existénces forever. But his sym- 
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pathy constantly reverted to the poor and the 
oppressed. Thus he depicted his heroes as rising 
from humble ranks through dire stress and labor to 
the shining heights of life or succumbing in their 
struggle with Fate. 


In spite of his admiration of Scott, he had 
a certain aversion to historical novels. Yet 
he himself became the poetical historian of 
his people, the ‘‘delineator of their spiritual 
and material transformation.” 


Far transcending mere interest of plot and bril- 
liance of description, Spielhagen made German 
imaginative literature the exponent of world- 
embracing thoughts, the teacher and molder of the 
people in the direction of freedom and justice. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY DEATH? 


OW that our knowledge of the simpler 
organisms has become fairly extensive, 
writes Mr. Julian S. Huxley in the Cornhill, 
the biologist’s idea of death is not the same as 
the anthropomorphic one of the average man. 
The phenomenon of death, as it is seen in 
man, thinks Mr. Huxley, may be analyzed 
somewhat as follows: 


When John Brown's nameappearsin the “Deaths” 
column of the Times, what has really died—what 
has been lost to-our world? Two things, I think 
we may say: first, the actual substance of his body, 
the protoplasm itself and all that it has given rise 
to—bone, gristle, hair, and the other dead things 
that form part of our living selves—these, though 
their constituent atoms persist, yet disappear as 
such, being gradually converted by the action of 
oxygen, water, and bacteria into very simple chemi- 
cal compounds, or even elements; and secondly, 
his Individuality, meaning by that not only his 
character and personality, but everything by rea- 
son of which he was a man and an individual 
man—John Brown, to be easily distinguished from 
all other men. For this, the Greek word Morphé 
has recently been proposed. . . . 


But has ali of John Brown died? Has all 


his substance died? 


The answer will not be necessarily yes. For if 
he has had a child, it means that one of the cells of 
his body, becoming detached, and uniting with 
a complementary female cell, has given rise to the 
whole of that child. From this it follows that 
these special reproductive cells can escape the 
death of the substance, for one of them, by contin- 
ued growth and division into two, has built up the 
body of his son, and, included in this body, new 
reproductive cells for future generations. Thus 
there is a something which connects generation 
with generation by actual continuity of substance, 
and this something is usually known by Weismann’s 
name of the Germ-plasm._ This is potentially im- 
mortal. The parts, on the other hand, which are, 
in our experience, necessarily mortal in each genera- 


tion form the body or Soma. John’s individuality, 
however, has been completely lost to the world— 
is altogether dead; the sole surviving parts of him 
are germ-cells, and they bear no impress of his 
morphé. 


Although we cannot think of a morphé 
existing without substance, we can think of 
substance without a morphé; and as a matter 
of fact “the morphé may pass out of a mass of 


‘substance—may die—and be replaced by a 


new one in the selfsame mass.” Mr. Huxley 
cites the case of the Clavellina, sedentary 
marine creatures of beautiful translucency, 
which reach a height of nearly two inches. If 
small individuals of this species be put in 
a dish and the water not changed, after some 
days they shrink, and the organs get simpler 
and simpler until an embryonic condition is 
reached. All activity ceases, even the heart’s 
action stopping. Yet the mass is not dead— 
only asleep. If now put into clean water, it 
will gradually expand and finally attain once 
more to the state of a fully formed and 
healthy Clavellina. The morphé which dis- 
appeared has not come back again; it is gone, 
it is dead, and a new morphé has arisen in the 
identical mass of protoplasm. A similar proc- 
ess, Mr. Huxley says, occurs in the single- 
celled Protozoa. 


In these two cases, what really happens is that 
the whole of the substance goes back to an em- 
bryonic, unspecialized condition in which it can be 
compared to germ-plasm. It is as if John Brown 
on his death-bed were to have his tissues pass into 
a state of flux, and then get simpler and simpler, 
until you would have to say, This is no longer a 
man, but merely a mass of man’s protoplasm, and 
as if finally this mass were to redifferentiate up again 
—into John Brown, junior, with an individuality as 
obviously new as if he had arisen in the usual way 
from one undifferentiated cell instead of many. 
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Noticing Weismann’s well-known view of 
the Immortality of the Unicellular Organ- 
isms, and the insistence of that scientist on 
the absence of what we are accustomed to 
look on as true or total death, Mr. Huxley 
refers to the method of reproduction by simple 
splitting in two, as in the Euplotes. In the 
Infusoria, also, after a long period of repro- 
duction by this method, there occurs a sexual 
process between two individuals, called con- 
jugation. 


Recent workers have experimentally shown that 
Infusoria may be bred through a very large number 
of, generations indeed without conjugation (and 
therefore without death). This they have done 
by feeding them on a different diet day by day, or, 
when they appeared poorly (often a preliminary to 
conjugation), by providing various chemical or 
physical stimuli, adding beef-tea to their water, for 
instance, or taking them on a railway journey to 
give them a good shaking-up. These experiments 
(discontinued only after hundreds of generations, 
when it seemed clear they might be made to go on 
forever) seem to show that functioning protoplasm 
is not in itself mortal, but that the cause of death is 
to be found among the external conditions; for by 
altering these death may be put off, it would seem, 
indefinitely. 


In further illustration of death due to ex- 
ternal causes, and not to anything inherent, 
Mr. Huxley points to some of the enormous 
trees of the world—the huge Dragon tree of 


the Canary Islands, several thousand years 
old, blown down by a tempest in 1868; the 
Baobab tree of Cape de Verde, over 5000 
years old, etc. These were in a state of 
nature. Where man has stepped in, the 
chances of continued life seem indefinite, as in 
the case of the banyan tree in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, which now covers more 
than two acres of ground and shows no signs 
of decay, the new roots being ensheathed in 
bamboo tubes until they are imbedded in the 
ground. 

It appearing that functioning protoplasm is 
not necessarily subject to death, two ques- 
tions occur: ‘‘Why did death arise?” And, 
“Death having arisen, is it possible to post- 
pone his coming—for a short space,—for a 
long space,—or even forever?” Mr. Huxley 
thinks that “ the increasing diffiulty of re- 
pairing any damage to the body gives us a 
reason for the origin of death.” In answer 
to the second question, Metchnikoff’s or a 
similar system of eating cultures which would 
prevent putrefaction in the intestine, ‘‘ would 
be the first step; as more was discovered and 
acted upon, we should be able to extend our 
lives ever further and further.’? Assuming 
that our contention of the potentiality of all 

. protoplasm is true, we should at last no doubt 
attain to the state of never dying. 





WHAT HAS THE THIRD 
POPULAR confidence in the work of the 
Duma has been decreasing steadily in 
Russia since the beginning of its third session, 
in 1907. V. A. Maklakov, a noted Moscow 
lawyer, a leader of the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party, and member of the last two 
Duma sessions, endeavored to explain to his 
constituents in a recent speech why the 
parliament failed in its work. The speech 
was published in a recent number of the 
Russkaya Mysl (Russian Thought). 

It might be well to recall here the party 
composition of the last session. The major- 
ity, occupying the center of the Chamber, 
are Octobrists. This party was formed 
shortly after the famous Freedom Manifesto 
of the Czar on October 31, 1906, and was 
made up of moderate conservatives who did 
not wish to change the form of government. 
They desired to go no further than the 
liberties granted by the above Manifesto. 

The Constitutional Democratic party (pop- 
ularly known in Russia as “* Kadety”—K. D.) 
constitutes the next largest part and, to- 
gether with the few Socialists, occupies the 


RUSSIAN DUMA DONE? 


left of the chamber. These are thorough 
radicals. The right is rather densely popu- 
lated by reactionaries from the nobility, 
clergy, and peasant class. As a whole the 
house is controlled by the Octobrists, by 
virtue of their majority and the fact that 
they secure the support of the left in more 
or less radical measures and that of the right 
in conservative ones. Accordingly, Mr. 
Maklakov devoted his speech to, the activity 
of the Octobrists. He said: 


You know already that our hopes were totally 
deceived. The third session disappointed us bit- 
terly. Yet the common accusation that this ses- 
sion is fruitless is inaccurate, for the Duma, in- 
stead of being fruitless, is harmful. It actually 
aggravates conditions instead of bettering them. 
I shall try to be fair, however, to its activity and 
especially to those on whom the responsibility of 
its work lies—the Octobrists. The Octobrists 
pledged themselves to realize the Freedom Mani- 
festo in Russian life, politically and economically. 
Among them there were men who wished it deeply 
and sincerely, who knew and understood what 
was to be done. The entire burden of responsi- 
bility is theirs, because they did exactly the oppo- 
site of what they intended to do, and because 
they ceased to be themselves, 7. e. Octobrists. This 
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did not happen suddenly, and it will be interesting 
for you to follow the course of affairs which led 
to the downfall of that party as such. 


Continuing, Mr. Maklakov outlines the 
work of the third session by recalling the 
procedure of adoption of the most important 
measures. First there came the “inviola- 
bility of person” law, one of those measures 
whose lack is so painfully felt in Russian life. 
This very law was the block upon which the 
first two sessions of the Duma ended their 
short lives. Says the writer already quoted: 


This measure was, however, carried through 
this time by a united vote of the center and op- 
position on the left. It was given over to a com- 
mittee for ‘further development,” from which 
safe abode it has not yet emerged, while the re- 
action continues with its summary arrests, exiles, 
and innumerable executions. But not the least 
amount of political improvement can be brought 
about at the present time in Russia by legislation 
alone, so hopeless is the absence of desire to follow 
laws honestly on the part of the administration, 
which ceaselessly violates already established 
laws and manufactures its own code to suit the 
action of the moment. As it is, the existing code of 
laws is very far from being bad, but the best part 
of it remains a dead letter in application to life. 
The next law passed was the one establishing 
elected petty country judges instead of the for- 
merly appointed ones. But this rather radical meas- 
ure was totally spoiled by the Octobrists, who 
meekly acquiesced in the demand of the govern- 
ment that there be an exceedingly heavy property 
qualification for this office. 


The greatest problem before the Duma 
was the land question, the tremendous cry 
of the eighty million peasants being “‘ Zemly!”’ 
(“Give us land!”’), heard at all times and all 
over the enormous empire of the Czar. The 
platform of the Constitutional Democratic 
party could dispose of the problem in one way 
only, and that was by expropriation of land 
from the imperial family. 


When the Constitutional Democrats dominating 
the first session made demands to that effect the 
government was incensed at them and declared 
that the demands were inadmissible, as they vio- 
lated the sacred rights of private property. Yet 
the famous law of the 9th (22nd) of November, 
(1906) proposed by the government and accepted 
by the Octobrist majority of the Duma, was built 
on precisely the same basis,—compulsory expro- 
priation of land. But its aim was in the opposite 
direction. It actually took away the scraps of 
land from the poor ruined peasant and gave them 
over toa more or less well-to-do peasant, who is in a 
great minority as compared with the former. The 
distress and desolation wrought by this measure 
can hardly be estimated. 


Mr. Maklakov says that he does not wonder 
after the passage of this one law at the great 
increase of crime and the rapid progress of 
epidemics among the peasant class. 

The vast majority of store clerks in Russia 


did not know until a very late date what 
Sunday rest is. One of the few good measures 
passed by the third session was the one estab- 
lishing Sunday rest for the store clerks. 
What came after the small series of radical 
measures, however, obliterated their good 
work. The fall of the Octobrists was has- 
tened. Urged on by the ministry they were 
driven to destruction, because the Premier 
was all the time demanding new concessions 
and new renunciations of the principles of 
their program. They finally had to choose 
between the government and the constitu- 
tion, the two very things they tried so hard 
to conciliate into one but failed, and finally 
abandoned the Freedom Manifesto to follow 
Premier Stolypin’s policy, which threw away 
the principles of constitution as soon as they 
were born. Two major steps separated the 
Octobrists and the constitution: the resolu- 
tion concerning the prerogatives of the mon- 
arch, and the Finnish question. The first 
resolution came after the Octobrists and the 
reactionaries had accepted Stolypin’s state- 
ment in the Duma that the monarch was 
free to amend existing laws as it seemed fit 
to him. This was literally opposed to the 
statement in the Manifesto by which the 
Czar pledged himself to consult the National 
Legislature on such matters. In the discus- 
sion of the Finnish question the Octobrists 
decided that the Duma had a perfect right 
to legislate on Finnish affairs without the 
consent of the Finnish Parliament, which 
decision was a gross violation of both Finnish 
and Russian constitutions. Another great 
anti-constitutional step made by the Octo- 
brists was the aid they offered to the govern- 
ment in trying to minimize the work of the 
“zemstvo,” the only form of local self-gov- 
ernment existing in Russia, by refusing to 
raise the necessary appropriations in 1908. 
The speaker concludes: 


New concessions by the Octobrists are to follow 
in the future. The Duma is on the wrong track. 
If this state of affairs keeps up the government is 
certain to bring the Duma, the only visible rem- 
nant of constitutionalism, to self -annihilation 
and to reéstablish the old autocracy in full legal 
power. The only remedy is in the organized na- 
tional consciousness working for a totally new 
political state. In the meanwhile the Duma 
ought to realize it is on the wrong track, and to 
find out who are its real friends and foes. 


It might well seem—indeed it is actually 
true—that the third session of the Duma had 
more of an opportunity to relieve the social 
and economic sufferings of the country than 
either of the preceding sessions. 
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FIRE PREVENTION IN CITY BUILDINGS 


R. EDWARD F. CROKER, who last 
month resigned as Chief of the New 
York Fire Department, after twenty-seven 
years of continuous service, gives some valu- 
able suggestions for fire prevention in a recent 
article in Leslie’s Weekly. During Mr. 
Croker’s long and varied experience in fighting 
the fires of our largest American city, he has 
made a special study of the phase of preven- 
tion, and his observations on this subject are 
therefore of particular interest. In Mr. 
Croker’s opinion the great loss of life that 
resulted from the recent shirtwaist factory 
fire in New York City may readily occur again, 
unless proper precautions are taken. ‘The 
problem to be solved,” he says, “is to prevent 
fires and such losses of life in buildings al- 
ready erected, as it is impossible to make 
a law that will retroact in the present class of 
buildings.” 


All buildings used for manufacturing purposes, 
known as_ sweat-shops, factories and so forth, 
should be immediately provided with sufficient 
outside balcony fire escapes, thoroughly up to date, 
with automatic fire alarms, fire extinguishers and 
buckets filled with water, which, properly used, 
will extingush any fire in its infancy. Fire drills 
by a competent drill master, such as are provided 
in public schools, should be introduced. Lofts and 
floors ought not to be permitted to be over- 
crowded and there should be at least ten square 
feet toeach person. During the occupancy of such 
buildings, stairways and halls should be well 
lighted. From observation I find that many of 
the buildings referred to are in a littered and un- 
clean condition; in other words, a state of poor 
housekeeping. 


With regard to building regulations for the 
erection of new buildings Mr. Croker says: 


I would suggest that all such buildings be provided 
with what are technically called ‘independent 
towers,” with entrances, which should be well 
lighted, to each floor on the outside of the building. 
All buiidings should be made absolutely fireproof, 
by the elimination of wooden trims of every de- 
scription, including floors. All doors should open 
outward, no partitions should be allowed around 
doorways leading to stairways or elevator shafts. 
All fire escapes should be continuous on the build- 
ings, with treads of not more than eight inches and 
provided with hand rails. The platforms of all 
fire escapes and the doorways leading out to them 
should be on a level with the floor. 


Mr. Croker is convinced that the fire de- 
partment should have the power to compel 
compliance with the proper conditions, as it 
is by nature and experience best fitted to 
know what is necessary in all matters having 
to do with the prevention of or escape from 
fire in any way. ° 


In Mr. Croker’s opinion, theaters and other 
places of amusement are well provided with 
fire precautions, all that the law and skill can 
do having been done for the safety of the 
people who visit such places, but the men and 
women who are housed together in large 
buildings, not for their own pleasure but be- 
cause they have to work, are not equally pro- 
tected. The trouble with many of these 
“loft” buildings is that while they are often 
“fireproof” in construction, they are so filled 
with inflammable material that they are by 
no means “‘deathproof.” Moreover, many of 
them have no fire escapes of any description, 
and only the better ones are supplied with 
sprinkler systems. Even if such buildingsare 
fireproof, they should be provided with fire 
escapes; “a building with a stock of an in- 
flammable nature in it is not fireproof, what- 
ever its construction, It. holds the heat all 
the more if it is well built and becomes 
more of a furnace in which human beings 
may be roasted to death.” 

While fire escapes may be objected to as 
spoiling the appearance of buildings, this 
is a small consideration when compared 
with the possible sacrifice of human lives. 
“Tf there are to be workshops, sweatshops, 
factories—whatever you choose to call them 
in the city—they must be safe; that is the 
first consideration. And to be safe they 
must have fire escapes—lots of them, front 
and back both.” The stairways should be 
wide enough for at least two persons to go 
down abreast and enclosed with netting to 
prevent panic-stricken crowds from tumbling 
over the hand rails. 

Tenement houses also come under the head 
of buildings dangerous from their liability to 
fire and loss of life. Mr. Croker points out 
the imperative need in this case of effective 
codperation between the fire, health, and 
street-cleaning departments of a city, particu- 
larly with regard to the removal of rubbish 
and combustible material. Such material is 
often allowed to accumulate in the cellars of 
tenement and apartment houses, and where 
found by the fire or health department 
inspectors should be ordered removed in 
twenty-four hours. If not promptly removed, 
the street cleaning department should do 
so at the expense of the owner or tenant. 
Mr. Croker believes that the first story above 
the cellar of all tenements should be fire- 
proofed, and that there should be no entrance 
to the cellar inside the building, as such in- 
side entrance acts as a flue and pathway for 
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flames. Good lighting of hallways, stairs, and 
cellars is an additional factor in fire preven- 
tion in buildings of this character. 

Another element of danger is the height of 
buildings in a large city like New York. 
This height should be strictly limited. 

Fire cannot be fought successfully with any ap- 
paratus we now have at a height greater than 85 or 
90 feet, and the high pressure, so valuable in many 
ways, does not affect this particular side of the 
problem. 
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Fire, to be fought with success, must be directly 
attacked with water. The stream should be hori- 
zontal or nearly so. Wecanthrowa stream plenty 
high enough to reach most upper stories, but it is 
a slanting stream, in many cases almost perpendic- 
ular. It merely wets the outside walls and the 
window sills, or perhaps a bit of the ceiling, and 
falls back. It is worse than useless. With the 
water towers we can put in a horizontal stream 
at the height of seventy-five feet and do good 
execution. It penetrates. Buildings higher than 
this limit are dangerous in proportion to their 
elevation. 





WOMEN JOURNALISTS OF PARIS 


AN increasing number of young Parisiennes 

are entering journalism. Just how they 
work and in general, how they fare, is de- 
scribed in a chatty article in a recent issue of 
the Grande Revue, by Mme. Marc Heilys, 
herself one of the craft. 

In the first place, she classifies the women 
literary workers of the French capital into 
three categories—rich women who write for 
pleasure and who have at their disposal the 
reviews which do not pay for articles; women 
who desire to earn a little money in order to 
add a little luxury to their comforts; and 
women writers without any other resources 
than their earnings. Her article is devoted to 
a consideration of the third class—women 
who are obliged to work and who cannot 
write when they like or what they like. Their 
business is to write to order what will sell and 
what will sell at once. They do not dream of 
glory; success is for the most alert. The most 
fortunate may earn from $800 to $1000 a year. 

When circumstances compelled the writer 
to work for herself it was a great humiliation 
to her to discover that her fairly solid educa- 
tion left her comparatively disarmed for the 
battle of life. She had a variety of attain- 
ments, but they were as incomplete as they 
were varied, and there was not a single sub- 
ject that she felt competent to teach. But 
she had always had an idea of writing down 
her impressions, and like many others she is 
an improvised literary woman. 

In Paris it is very difficult to enter the 
profession of journalism. Men hold the 
ground inch by inch, even to the point of 
sometimes writing fashion articles over femi- 
nine signatures. The time of the writer’s 
début was when. the Fronde, the newspaper 
edited by women, made its appearance. Ab- 
solutely unknown, she offered her services, 
and as the editor happened to be short of copy 
was permitted to write some articles. She 
did not agree with all the ideas of the Fronde, 


but she always thinks of the paper with grati- 
tude for coming to her aid. Moreover, she 
was well paid for her articles, and she acquired 
confidence in herself and was encouraged to 
further activity. 

A better profession than reporting for the 
papers is reporting for the illustrated maga- 
zines. These publications are very numerous, 


‘and the space at one time devoted to litera- 


ture is now devoted to news. Personal notes 
and notes on private life, interviews, etc., play 
a large and important part. Usually the 
reporters for magazines are not attached to 
the staff. Their work is intermittent, but it 
is much better paid than the same work for 
the daily papers. Cab fares are also allowed. 
But the women reporters require to be pro- 
vided with toilettes little in harmony with 
their financial condition, as elegance at re- 
ceptions, fétes, etc., counts for much in their 
success. 

The writer says she was more attracted to 
the reviews than to the journals, and in ten 
years she has contributed a large number of 
articles to Paris publications. The people at 
the offices of the reviews are a different world. 
The men are more polite and courteous, the 
writer is received amiably, and if the article 
offered is not always accepted, it is at least 
read, and sometimes a little good advice is 
given. It is quite a mistake to believe that 
a recommendation is needed to reach the 
directors of a great French review. Nothing 
is more easy than access to these gentlemen. 
All that is necessary is that the writer must 
be at the office at the stated hour and await 
his or her turn. As far as this writer’s ex- 
perience goes, the editor always thinks of the 
interests of his review first. Furthermore, 
she says she has never found any attempt to 
prevent women contributing articles. Wom- 
en contributors to reviews are much com- 
moner than people suppose. The editor of 
one of the most important reviews of Paris 
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- once showed her a number with more than 
half of the contents written by women under 
masculine names. 

In the offices of the illustrated magazines 
and fashion papers in France women are gen- 
erally preferred. For equal work they are 
paid less than men would be, but even were 
they paid as much, their work is worth more. 
The good houses give a fortnight’s holiday in 
the year, and the rate of pay is from $30 to 
to $60 a.month. The work is most trying 
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for the health, and the women live in perfect 
fear of being replaced by men. Now and 
then, by way of stimulating their failing en- 
ergies, the head of the office will mutter some- 
thing about women’s work being very ir- 
regular—“ Better pay a little more and have 
men.” In such places the war between the 
sexes is often intense. The men are always 
ready to pick out the faults of “those ladies,” 
and the ladies resent the smallest attempt at 
masculine intrusion. 





THE RACES MYTH 


M JEAN FINOT, who has already dealt 
* with “The Prejudice of Races,” pub- 
_lishes in the mid-March number of La Revue 
(Paris) the first instalment of a paper entitled 
“The Romance of Races,” in which he con- 
tends that unity of races is not due to ties of 
blood, but to unity of ideals, culture, etc. 

The Tower of Babel, he writes, was a mere 
plaything compared to the formation of mod- 
ern nations. In the vast laboratories in 
which nations are created physiological differ- 
ences disappear with surprising rapidity. The 
facilities for intercourse,-international com- 
merce, and world-thought tend more and 
more to unite the aspirations of humanity. 
We speak of European literature, the inter- 
ests of the white civilization, and the union of 
the Old and the New World. The concep- 
tion of superior or inferior races seems to have 
had its day. Japan has triumphantly en- 
tered, on a footing of equality, the European 
concert, after having concluded treaties of 
peace with the two nations at the head of 
civilization—namely, Britain and France. 
China is becoming a parliamentary and a 
military nation, and the Chinese people will 
soon be able to inspire respect for their reli- 
gious belief and the color of their skin. The 
evolution of the negroes is going on at a dis- 
concerting pace, and when we remember 
their ethnic origin we can only narvel at the 
progress they have made during the last 
sixty years. 

But nations and patriotic feeling have no 
ethnic origins whatever. To define the 
French of to-day as people united by blood 
would be a scientific and a political lie. There 
are still people who believe that the French 


are of the Gallic race, forgetting that it is the 
Germans rather than the French who have 
any claims to a Gallic origin. But it is not 
possible to say to which race the French be- 
long, for the French of to-day are the product 
of some cixty races who have settled in 
France. They include Aquitanians, Silurians 


Iberians, Basques, Helvetians, Vandals, Bel- 


gians, Visigoths, Franks, Jews, and many 
more. In more recent times the diminution 
of the birth-rate renders France more liable 
than any other country to receive large con- 
tingents of foreign immigrants. While the 
number of foreigners residing in England is 
said to be four per rooo and in Germany 
eight per 1000, in France it is probably about 
forty. The foreign population in France in- 
creases thirteen times as fast as the population 
which has lived in the country for several 
generations, so that the French people are the 
result of a very complex mixture of races. 
But that does not prevent France from taking 
a very high place among the great nations of- 
the world. Unity of blood has nothing to do 
with the moral and intellectual worth of a 
people. Quite otherwise. Mixture of races 
improves a nation. 

Gobineau has endeavored to belittle the 
greatness of France to the profit of Germany. 
To him the great glory of Germany is that she 
has preserved the Aryan type. M. Finot, 
however, has already shown that the Aryan 
race and Aryan civilization are a simple in- 
vention. But the Aryan legend is not yet 
dead. Prejudices, like all lies, die hard, and 
it may be that for several centuries to come 
humans will continue to quarrel about their 
pretended Aryan origin. 


















































INVESTORS’ PROTECTION 
WITH OTHER NEWS OF BUSINESS AND INVESTMENTS 


Who Owns the Industrials? 


_ T in Newark, N. J., was talk- 
ing the other night about Wall Street and 
the part it plays in the carrying on of the 
country’s business. A manufacturer, one of 
the men with whom he was talking, entered 
the discussion with some statements that 
were novel and interesting. 

“Here,” he said, ‘‘in this town, there are, 
I suppose, several hundred industrial factor- 
ries manufacturing everything or pretty 
nearly everything that you could think of. 
Out of these hundreds of factories there are 
at the most three or four that have ever come 
in touch with Wall Street. If you leave out 
the plants of the General Electric and the 
Westinghouse Electric, you have eliminated 
about the only two that the speculative public 
of Wall Street is even slightly interested in, 
for they are about the only ones represented 
in the active list of stocks traded in there. 

“T guess this is pretty nearly true of any 
industrial city in the United States, in a 
general way. The great manufacturing in- 
terests of the country are still, in spite of the 
economists, carried on in a huge number of 
scattered plants; and Wall Street knows 
nothing about the scattered plants of the 
country. They are too small. Most of 
them, in the first place, do not require one 
million dollars or more apiece for their oper- 
ation, and most of those that do are owned 
and financed right in the home locality. 

“You would find out how true this is, if 
you ever tried to raise money for a small 
industrial in Wall Street. You tan find 
plenty of dealers who will take an option on 
whatever you want to sell and tie you up for 
a year or two; but you will not find many 
people who are willing to put up the money 
you need and go ahead with the proposition 
on the same basis that the big banking houses 
finance the big industrials. 

“IT do not mean to criticize the Wall Street 
way of doing it. The business of Wall Street 
is to look out for the individually important 
financial undertakings of the industrial world, 
and I think it would be a serious mistake if 
Wall Street changed its ways and made it 
easy for the small industrials of the country 
to raise money from strangers for their 


financing. There would possibly be more 
danger in this than there is in ,the present 
condition, which makes it somewhat difficult 
to start any new industry with the money of 
the people unless it is an industry that has 
already really demonstrated its right to exist.” 


How a Solid Industry Gets Money 


THE experienced manufacturer of the story 
told above was talking as a plain com- 
mon-sense man of his class, who has learned 
how dangerous a thing it is to start a new un- 
tried industry. He also knows very well that. 
any established, solid industry of any sort can 
almost always, if its management is governed 
with ordinary common sense, obtain all the 
money it needs for legitimate industrial 
enterprise. 
The bank, of course, is the first resource, 
and it is to the bank that any manufacturer 
turns for advice and for practical assistance 
when he contemplates expanding an already 
established business in any legitimate direc- 
tion. If, for instance, a maker of a certain 
line of steel products finds that with the same 
selling force and the same overhead charge, 
he can handle two other lines of a similar 
manufacturing industry, he naturally wants 
to go into those lines. Perhaps an addition 
to his factory is required, and some additional 
machinery and a substantial increase in his 
pay-roll. 

He goes to the bank, usually his own bank, 
which has always kept his working balance 
and financed his current needs against bills 
receivable, and talks it over with the responsi- 
ble officials of the bank. He explains just 
what he wants to do and lays before the bank 
men the plan in detail, laying special empha- 
sis upon the amount of additional money that 
will be required week by week for pay-rolls, 
maintenance, etc., and the initial expenditure 
of capital. 

The bank official should be a good live man 
who understands the needs of the industries 
in his city, and especially of those that have 
carried deposits in his bank. It is his busi- 
ness to check industrial extravagances, but it 
is also his business to lubricate the wheels of 
industry with money, provided the outlook 
justifies it. He will give such a project 
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serious thought before he will give a final 
reply on it. 

In nine cases out of ten, if the proposition 
is on its face a sound business proposition, 
the bank will be able and willing to give 
assistance. It may not be prepared itself to 
finance the necessary capital charges, but it 
will be able to suggest where money can be 
raised, not only to buy the new equipment 
necessary, but also to strengthen the average 
daily balance in the bank to a point which 
will justify the bank in supplying the neces- 
sary working capital for the new branch of 
the enterprise. Perhaps some private clients 
who like to dip into industrial investments 
will be willing to entertain the proposition of 
putting up the necessary capital. This is 
very often the case. May be the bank officer 
can refer the manufacturer to some trust 
company with which the bank has affiliations, 
which will finance a loan for a longer or short- 
er period on bonds or stock as collateral, and 
so enable the manufacturer to go ahead with- 
out waiting for the ultimate sale of his 
securities. 

_ In some cases, of course, the manufacturer 
himself is able to collect the amount of private 
capital that he needs either from friends or 
business associates. Then it is a relatively 
easy matter to finance the capital charges 
necessary; but even in such cases as this the 
bank should be taken into the manufacturer’s 
confidence. After all, the bank is really a sort 
of silent partner in all manufacturing business. 
It should learn enough, at least, to make it 
certain that it will be willing to expand his 
line of discounts, if suitable deposits are 
made, to meet the expansion of the pay-roll. 


Financing the New Project 


T is an entirely different matter when some 
man, full of a new scheme, comes into 
town to get astart. If the project is to manu- 
facture some well-known, staple line of goods, 
and if the man is known somewhere as a 
substantial individual, it is almost always 
possible to interest manufacturing capital, 
and to get the backing or at least the assist- 
ance of the established banking interests of 
the place. 

If, however, the line of manufacturing is 
some new invention, some small novelty, 
some unknown substance, difficulties pile 
up at every step. Men who have spent their 
lives in the manufacturing of staple products 
seldom have any taste whatever for the 
manufacturing of.specialties. Men who have 
made fortunes in the hard service of indus- 
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try, don’t want to risk any part of those for- 
tunes in backing up somebody’s dream or 
somebody’s whim. The banks, accustomed 
to staple industries and not dealing any more 
than they can help in futures, turn their 
backs upon innovations in the manufac- 
turing world. 

The would-be manufacturer, finding the 
usual sources of capital closed to him, turns 
to the public. Perhaps he goes first to one 
of the big banking houses that handle invest- 
ment securities. Invariably they deal with 
him tersely, telling him simply that their 
customers are their clients and that they 
could not possibly offer to these clients the 
securities of a new, untried industrial venture. 

He turns away from the established bank- 
ing houses that have clients; and, perhaps, 
after a while, he finds a so-called banking 
house or institution that is willing to take a 
chance with the money of its customers. 
The house that will do this, as a rule, is a 
house that does its selling by extensive news- 
paper advertising or by the scattering of 
cheap circular matter over the country. It 
may not necessarily be dishonest or dis- 
reputable; -but it very seldom has any lofty 
idea of the fiduciary capacity of a banking 
house. The people who buy from it are cus- 
tomers, not clients. 

The nianufacturer is rather astounded at 
first to find that his patron wants about 
50 per cent. or a little less of all the money 
that comes in from its campaign. It claims 
with truth that it needs about that much to 
make the campaign profitable. Instead of 
putting out $100,000 of bonds or stock, the 
manufacturer finds that he has to put out 
about twice that amount and to give away 
a large bonus of common stock with all the 
bonds or preferred stock that he sells. Usu- 
ally he is fortunate if he manages to hold vot- 
ing control of the concern and to retain its 
management, if it becomes a going concern. 


Where the Investor Comes In 


CLEARLY, in this very brief outline of the 

way money is raised for private industry, 
the real truth about industrial investment 
is laid bare. The kind of industrial invest- 
ment that the sound bank will sponsor or 
will place in the hands of its own clients, is 
almost sure to be a first-class industrial in- 
vestment. The kind of securities that the 
established manufacturer will invite his 
friends, relations and business connections 
to go into, is apt to be very good; but it 
would be better if he also had some inde- 
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pendent financial judgment upon it, for the 
manufacturer is notoriously a bad judge of 
investment values. 

The kind of industrial securities that 
established, reputable and honest dealers in 
securities will take, on a reasonable com- 
mission, say 15 per cent. or less, and place 
with their own clients and with the public 
by advertising or otherwise, is also apt to 
be good, perhaps really better than the kind 
that is sold privately to the friends of the 
manufacturer and his own people. It is 
better at least in that it will have a wider 
market and be more likely to be acceptable 
as collateral in various banks in various 
parts of the country. In these latter days a 
great deal of the financing of relatively large 
but not gigantic industrials has been accom- 
plished in this way; and he would be a rash 
critic who would class it as anything but 
legitimate financial business. 

The class of industrial financing that is 
refused by the established banks, condemned 
by those who have made their fortunes in 
industry, scoffed at by the banking-houses 
who take a pride in their service to their 
clients, and accepted only by those who seek to 
sell the stock or bonds to strangers with whom 
they never hope to have dealings again, 
is a perfect pitfall of the investment world. 


Four Classes of Industrials 


HE lines indicated in the above brief di- 
vision of the industrial field are clearly 
drawn. Between the first, second and third 
the division is slight; for very often an in- 
dustrial security fits all three; but between 
the third and the fourth the gulf is as wide 
as the gulf can be. Industrial stocks of the 
fourth class have no intrinsic value, are 
usually based on prospects alone, and are 
usually sponsored by totally irresponsible 
people and institutions. 

The investor who is closely in touch with 
manufacturing industry very often finds the 
first and the second class extremely com- 
fortable and extremely profitable. The gen- 
eral investor who is not closely in touch with 
anything, will find in the third class a very 
fair medium for investment, and may feel 
pretty safe in buying these securities provided 
he uses common sense and discrimination. 

The man or woman who buys into the 
fourth class, simply takes a long speculative 
chance with the money, just as he or she 
would if they bought mining stocks or any 
form of wild-cat security. 

Perhaps the most numerous stocks and 
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bonds of this character are those that repre- 
sent new inventions. An instrument may be 
most excellent, but the stock of the company 
that intends to make it is almost sure to be 
an out-and-out “gamble.” Anew product may 
be destined to revolutionize some branch of 
the industrial world, but in nine cases out of 
ten the stocks that represent it may belong in 
the ‘“‘get-rich-quick”’ class. 

The private investor, seeking legitimate 
uses for his money, will shun the securities of 
companies that represent inventions destined 
“to equal the record of the Bell Telephone,” 
and substances “destined to supplant steel 
in the building trades.” They are traps for 
the unwary. 


The Figures of It 


T° illustrate why it is that the average 
industrial manufacturer considers Wall 
Street a place in which he plays no part, the 
following figures are taken from the census 
report for manufactures in 1905. They show 
in the first column the value of the products 
of industrial plants; in the second, the num- 
ber of plants in each tabulation; and in the 
third the aggregate capital of these plants. 


Number Capital 
Up te $5000... . «<2 .05: 71,162 $165,317,454 
Up to $20,000... ........:.. 72,806 531,130,513 
Up to $100,000.......... 48,113 1,654,931,649 
Up to $1,000,000 ........ .22,281 5,550,459,933 
$1,000,000 and up....... 1,900 4,784,426,124 


It is perfectly obvious that Wall Street 
knows little or nothing about any of the 
plants whose total gross products are worth 
less than $1,000,000 a year; that is a “small” 
industrial business. ‘There are, of course, a 
few industrial securities even on the Stock 
Exchange that represent plants whose pro- 
duction is under $1,000,000; but most of 
them are under that figure because they have 
declined very greatly since Wall Street be- 
came interested in them. 

This being so, it appears that out of 216,- 
262 manufacturing plants in the United 
States and reported to the census, less than 
2000 have even a bowing acquaintance with 
Wall Street. This is less than 1 per cent. 


The New Industrial Flotations 


NEVERTHELESS, in spite of the fact that 

only a very small proportion of industrial 
America calls upon Wall Street for funds, 
the past two years has seen something over 
$150,000,000 of industrial preferred stocks 
floated in the Wall Street market. These 
securities have ranged all the way from tried 
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and seasoned issues to absolutely new 
flotations. 

The following list was published about the 
turn of the year by the Wall Street Journal 
to represent the stocks of this class that 
had come into the Street in the preceding 
eighteen months: 


Rate Amount 
American Woolen... 2... 0.666624 7) $5,000,000 
Republic Iron & Steel.......... 7 4,583,000 
General Chemical.......... 6 4,000,000 
American Light & Power.. . 6 5,500,000 


1,500,000 
1,250,000 
2,000,000 
2,050,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
5,400,000 
4,500,000 
1,100,000 
4,087,500 
1,000,000 
10,250,000 
1,000,000 
1,360,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
I ,000,000 
1,682,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 

B. F. Sturtevant Co... 
Cluett & Peabody..... 
McCrum, Howell. = 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Elec. 
Electrical Securities Co...... 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric. ss 
General Motors......... 
Continental Can...... we 
United States Rubber. . 
Portland Gas & Coke. 
MacArthur Bros........ 
American Pneumatic Service. . 
Indian Refining........ ie 
International Ag. Corp..... 
Underwood Typewriter. . . 
Kansas Gas & Electric... .. 
Pennsylvania Steel. 

Frisbie Stanchfield Knit. 

U.S: Motors... .. a 
American Brake Shoe. 
Consumers Power. . 

U. S. Radiator. . 

Welsbach Co............. 
May ri nog Stores. . 
Lord & Taylor. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. Bd ue A 
B. F. Goodrich Co........... 
Sierra PACctnC.2.7.. . 6. hen es a 
Springfield, O., Lt. & Power. . 
DuPont Powder........ 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce. 
Cities Service Corp. .. 
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Pittsburg Steel. tae 7,000,000 
Dartmouth Mills... .... 5 600,000 
Acme White Lead & Color. 6 750,000 
Chapman Valve. 7 700,000 
Colonial Steel. . id es of teens 7 750,000 
Scranton Electric. Weeeg. | 500,000 
Maverick Mills........... 6 750,000 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe 6 625,000 
Pfister & Vogel Leather........ 5 500,000 
Michigan Light. eins 6 750,000 
Waltham Watch 6 500,000 
Hood Rubber. . bit ee 500,000 
Esmond Mills. . meee 650,000 
American Piano. 7 600,000 
Gunthers Sons... . 6 500,000 
Incandescent Light & Stove 7 500,000 
Childs Restaurant. 7% 7; 700,000 
Pennsylvania Rubber. .. 7 500,000 
Ill. Valley Gas & Electric...... 6 500,000 
Acro SMOPSLEU 0)0.603.5 0.5 5 7 500,000 
(Crocker Wheeler... .... 50-5. : 510,000 
J. B. Clow & Sons. . ee 500,000 
Richardson Paper Co.. . ce 500,000 
Hoosac Cotton Mills.......... 6 750,000 

3,482,000 


Miscellaneous under $500,000 


$114,370,000 


Is Western Land Too High? 


TEN years ago a farmer out in central 
Kansas wished to retire from active life. 
He sold his 240-acre farm to his just-married 
son for $5000, mostly on time. 

“What a shame for the old man to take 
advantage of the boy,” said the neighbors. 
“Tt’s more than the land’s worth.” 

Two years later the son sold the farm for 
$7100. The new owner in a year sold for 
$8500. The farm has changed hands six 
times since then, always at climbing figures, 
and its last sale was for $26,500—this, too, 
without any material improvements having 
been made. 

It is an extreme instance, but the census 
reports just made show these increases in the 
decade in the value of Western farms: Mis- 
souri, 107 per cent.; Iowa, 123 per cent.; Kan- 
sas, 188 per cent.; South Dakota, 376 per 
cent.; Montana, 394 per cent. 

Some students of conditions declare that 
these increases are too large for safety, that 
it is unreasonable for land out in the prairie 
States to change hands at $75 to $100 an 
acre. They caution against a collapse and 
warn investors against securities based upon 
such appraisals. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that shrewd, hard-headed farmers who 
know the worth of land are buying Western 
farms at such figures. For a decade, critics 
have warned that “land is too high” and 
yet every year has shown a higher level— 
and those who invested have made money. 
That such increase should go on indefinitely 
is, of course, impossible. A permanent figure 
was certain to be reached when the income- 
producing ability of the land paid only a fair 
interest on the investment. This Western 
land has been doing, and with a price level 
for products approaching that of the present 
itis certain to continue. 

Ten years ago loan companies would put 
out only $2000 or less on a good quarter 
section of Western land; now they place 
$4000 or $5000 on the same property. On 
April 1 one of the leading life insurance 
companies reduced its rates from 6 per cent. 
to 514 per cent. on farm loans in eastern 
Kansas and Nebraska. It with others is in- 
creasing its loans yearly. Evidently it is not 
alarmed concerning the permanency of land 
values. The statements of three companies 
show $153,400,000 now loaned on farm 
mortgages in States west of the Mississippi 
River. These loans are made after careful 
investigation by expert appraisers, usually 
from sections removed from the location of 
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the property. The companies’ continuance 
im this business indicates their confidence in 
the Western farm’s progress. 


Insurance Company Bond Buying 


THe reports of the big insurance companies 

do not contain any great amount of com- 
fort for dealers in bonds. They indicate in 
fact one of the reasons why such dealers 
are finding more and more of their buy- 
ing among individual investors rather than 
among the institutions. 

The reports of the year indicate a wide 
discrepancy in the investment habits of 
various companies. The New York Life In- 
surance Company, for instance, has 65 per 
cent. of its assets invested in bonds; while 
the Northwestern Mutual has only 25 per 
cent. and the Manhattan Life only about 
16 per cent. The discretion of the executive 
committees of these companies is very wide 
and nobody can force them to buy what they 
do not want. It is notable that the com- 
panies with headquarters in the financial 
district in New York look with greater 
favor upon bond investments than the 
companies with headquarters outside that 
district. 

Another feature of the reports bearing 
upon the same point, is the heavy growth of 
the habit of borrowing by policy holders on 
their insurance. The New York Life, the 
Equitable, the Mutual Benefit, the North- 
western, and the Manhattan show a total of 
nearly $234,000,000 loaned upon policies, at 
an average return of.a little more than 5 per 
cent. As insurance company investments 
these loans are, of course, excellent for they 
give the best kind of security, namely, a re- 
duction of the liabilities of the insurance 
companies themselves, so that if the loans 
are not repaid they are balanced automatic- 
ally in the funds of the insurance company 
without even the expense of foreclosure or 
legal proceedings to collect the loan. 

From the standpoint of those who want 
to sell bonds to the insurance companies the 
phenomenon is not so pleasing; for it may 
be taken as a fact that only a relatively small 
amount of the money borrowed on insur- 
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ance policies finds its way into the bond 
market. 


A Multitude of Stockholders 


RESIDENT VAIL of the American Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co. has succeeded in 
doing one very remarkable thing since he be- 
came president of that corporation. In 1907, 
18,194 people owned stock in the Telephone 
Company; in 1911 the number had increased 
to 40,381. Of course, a large part of the in- 
crease is due to the fact that the capitalization 
itself is doubled from $131,500,000 to $263,- 
300,000; but, nevertheless, the expansion of 
the list of stockholders is one of the striking 
episodes of the period. 

The following table shows the distribution 
of the stock of the “Telephone Trust” from 
1903 to IQII: 


Year Outstanding Stock- Average 
Stock holders Holdings 

Jan. 3, 3909..... $87,836,100 10,802 81.3 
NGM cx 127,068,900 15,743 80.7 
SS A oa 131,551,400 16,892 77.8 
1006... 131,551,400 17,565 74.8 
1907... . 131,551,400 18,194 72.4 
(0. io 152,528,000 23,469 65.1 
1900). «..:. 152,528,000 26,500 57-5 
GIO: .... 256,475,300 35,823 71.5 
IORE.: ....; 263,335,000 40,381 65.2 


The investing public likes stocks of this 
class, representing a great public necessity, 
administered and carried on by men of a 
temper to understand the public mind and 
to meet in a spirit of codperation the demands 
of the public for service. From the beginning 
of Mr. Vail’s administration, the Telephone 
Company appears to have had a new concep- 
tion of its relationship to the public; and the 
public has recognized this broad statesman- 
like conception, not only by a wider use of 
the facilities sold in the commercial markets, 
but also by a wider appreciation of the in- 
trinsic value of telephone securities. 

The most vital point in securities of this 
class is management, and this seems to be the 
point upon which the Telephone Company 
has built up, not only its actual physical 
business, but also the broader and better 
standing of its securities in the markets of the 
world. 




















BY EDWIN 


ON this side of the water Galsworthy is prob- 

ably best known through the influence exer- 
cised by his play, ‘Justice,’ on prison reform in 
England. Great as this practical achievement was, 
it tends, however, to give a false idea of Gals- 
worthy’s position in our present-day world of 
letters. For he is first of all an artist, not a 
reformer, and his main object in writing is not to 
effect this or that social improvement, but to dis- 
play to the living genera- 
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since he was first introduced only a few years ago. 
And this fame is not of the kind that may be 
called a fad. 
One of the first impressions conveyed by Gals- 
worthy’s art is its modernity. None lives more in- 
tensely or more completely in the current hour. 
At times this quality seems a little strained, as 
when he lets Winlow in ‘The Patrician’? come 
visiting in a biplane. But as a rule it is the un- 
affected expression of the 





author’s essential nature 





tion both its own inner- 
most soul and the world 
it has made for itself to 
live in.! 

Of artists he speaks as 
“‘soft and indeterminate 
spirits, for whom barriers 
have no meaning, con- 
tent to understand, in- 
terpret, and create.”’ He 
tells us also how the artist 
may come “‘so near that 
thing which has no 
breadth, the middle line, 
that he can watch both 
sides, and positively smile 
to see the fun.”’ It is just 
because of this carefully 
preserved aloofness, ac- 
companied by asmile that 
is often sad and mostly 
somewhat bitter, but for 
all that rarely without a 
certain tenderness, that 
such works of Gals- 
worthy’s as the one just 
mentioned, or his earlier 
play, ‘‘The Silver Box,” 








and relates to the spirit 
rather than the appear- 
ance of things. 
Surveying our own pe- 
riod from his position at 
“the middle line” and 
with the calm glance of 
an artist, Galsworthy 
finds it ‘‘a time between 
two ages.” From. this 
time “‘the Spirit of Bal- 
ance has fled,” as he puts 
it. And the chief mark of 
its human generation he 
finds in a vain struggle 
to reach stability between 
a dying and a coming 
faith—between the faith 
in authority, in the god- 
given destiny of “‘ the best 
men,” and the faith in 
voluntary service and the 
intrinsic worth of all 
normal men. There are 
still, as there has been 
through the long, by- 
gone ages, three social 
classes, but one of these, 











can affect the public mind 








as they have actually 
done. For the public 
knows that they have 
come from a balanced, unbiased observer, and not 
from an alarmist bent on melodramatic effects. 
Having recently had our attention called to him 
in this sensational way, we are also perhaps in- 
clined to regard Galsworthy as a later arrival than 
he really is. As a fact, he has been turning out a 
dozen volumes in as many years, and even the 
earlier ones of these are, by common consent 
among the critics, placed with the foremost prod- 
ucts of modern English literature. Here his 
fame has spread with rarely exampled rapidity 





1The following works by Galsworthy have appeared in 
book form so far: ‘‘Jocelyn,”’ novel, 1899; ‘‘ Villa Rubein,”’ 
novel, 1900; ‘‘A Man of Devon,” stories, 1901; ‘‘ The Island 
Pharisees,’ novel, 1904; ‘‘The Man of Property,’’ novel, 
1906; ‘The Country House,”’ novel, 1907; ‘‘A Commen- 
tary,’’ stories, 1908; ‘‘Fraternity,’’ novel, 1909; $ 
1909; ‘‘A Motley,” stories, 1910; ‘‘Justice,’’ play, 1910; 
“The Patrician,’ novel,1911. The first and third of these 
volumes have not, so far as I know, appeared in American 
editions. The last three volumes have been brought out 
by Scribners. The rest bear the imprint of Putnams. 
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the great middle-class, is 
hopelessly divided within 
itself, so that its lower 
part tends to sink into the class beneath, while its 
upper part is striving to join the class above. Thus 
the moment seems near when we shall have nothing 
but indifferent Olympians at the top and brute 
beasts at the bottom. 

Few living writers equal Galsworthy in the art 
of producing real human creatures. All his works 
abound in men and women that we might have 
observed on our latest shopping tour or met at 
some recent “at home.’’ They bristle with in- 
dividuality; they quiver with genuine vitality; they 
attract or repel us, as if we were looking into living 
eyes and listening to spoken words. But for all 
this artful character drawing, so abundantly and 
so tellingly displayed, Galsworthy seems to me 
above all a painter of social groups. And it is not 
as separate individuals, but as types of such groups, 
that his characters obtain their utmost significance. 
In other words, his impressionism is underlaid with 
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symbolism, so that he constantly uses the super- 
ficial reality of the fleeing moment to ensnare and 
hold the lasting reality of the spirit within. Fig- 
ures like Mrs. Pendyce and old Lady Casterley, 
like Gregory Vigil and Hilary Dallison, like old 
Jolyon Forsyte and Lady “Babs,” are no allegor- 
ical puppets, indeed. But they are also more than 
ordinary men and women. Through every one of 
them an integral part of our ever-renewed human- 
ity finds valid utterance. 

Galsworthy has been named a poet of democ- 
racy. But in spite of his sympathetic recognition 
of every element entering into modern society, the 
lower classes play, on the whole, a subordinate part 
in his works. Even in his wonderful sketches, so 
many of which are devoted to ‘‘ Demos’’—“‘those 
dim multitudes who, since the world began, have 
lived from hand to mouth”—we are given only 
studies of heads and hands, so to speak, and not 
full-length portraits. 

This more detailed art Galsworthy has reserved 
for what might be called our present-day brand of 
superman. Painstakingly and ironically he has 
“traced the course of aristocracy, from its primeval 
rise in crude strength or subtlety, through cen- 
turies of power, to picturesque decadence, and the 
beginning of its last stand.” Thus, in ‘‘The Man 
of Property,’ we become acquainted with the 
wealthy middle-class, recently arrived and still 
smelling a little of the soil. Its maxim is ‘ease 
with security.” Its members belong to the great 
Forsyte tribe, of which young Jolyon says: “A 
Forsyte takes a practical view of things, and a 
practical view is based fundamentally on a sense of 
property.”” They are ‘‘opportunists and egoists 
one and all,’ but they are also ‘the pillars of 
society, the corner-stones of conventionality, and 
everything that is admirable.” 

Passing on to ‘‘The Country House,” we enter 
the presence of those who suffer from the mysteri- 
ous disease of ‘‘Pendycitis,” the ‘“‘little kings of 
their own dunghills,” the group of aristocratic 
landed proprietors. They live and die at Worsted 
Skeynes, the vast acres of which must surely ad- 
join those of Wells’ Bladesover. They are not bad: 
“they merely lack—feelers; a loss that is suffered 
by plants and animals which no longer have a need 
for using them.” Such labors as they perform 
“tare devoted directly or indirectly to interests of 
their own.”” And “their God is kind and lives be- 
tween the cellar and the kitchen of the Stoics’ 
Club,” to which they all belong. 

Finally, in ‘‘The Patrician” we meet with the 
true nobility, owners of large estates and real rulers 
of the land. Here, at last, we have genuine super- 
men, in so far as our time has been able to produce 
any at all. Whether they are better than the rest, 
or Galsworthy has mellowed in his development, 
they are certainly portrayed in a less damaging 
light than their social inferiors. As we now see 
them, it is their business “‘to be efficient, but not 
strenuous, or desirous of pushing ideas to their 
logical conclusions; to be neither narrow nor puri- 
tanical, so long as the shell of ‘good form’ is pre- 
served intact; to be liberal landlords up to the point 
of not seriously damaging their interests; to be 
well-disposed toward the arts until these arts 
reveal that which they have not before perceived; 
to have light hands, steady eyes, iron nerves, and 
those excellent manners that have no mannerisms.” 
At their best, each of them shows ‘‘the personality 
of a man practical, spirited, guarded, resourceful, 
with great power of self-control, who looks at life 
as if she were a horse under him, to whom he must 
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give way just so far as is necessary to keep mastery 
of her.”’ 

Though here we have noted definite distinctions 
between the various groups claiming membership 
in the great order of supermen, these distinctions 
have far less weight or prominence than the points 
of resemblance. For all these claimants to super- 
manhood—whether they trace their ancestry back 
to the Norman conquest or admit a grandfather 
who “had to do with the land down in Dorsetshire”’ 
—possess in common this creed: “I believe in my 
father, and his father, and his father’s father, the 
makers and keepers of my estate, and I believe in 
myself and my son and my son’s son. And I 
believe that we have made the country, and aha 
keep the country what it is. And I believe in my 
social equals and the country house, and in things 
as they are, for ever and ever. Amen!”’ 

To understand exactly how Galsworthy sees 
them, we must quote what he says in ‘‘ The Patri- 
cian” of old Lady Casterley: ‘‘She had only one 
weak spot—and that was her strength—blindness 
as to the nature and size of her place in the scheme 
of things.” We are also told how she “‘instinct- 
ively rejected that inner knowledge of herself or of 
the selves of others, produced by those foolish 
practices of introspection, contemplation, and 
understanding, so deleterious to authority.” And 
in ‘The Island Pharisees’ we find the rebellious 
Shelton asking himself: ‘‘Caa a man suffer from 
passion, heart-searching, or misgivings, and remain 
a gentleman?” 

They are not bad, these supposed supermen— 
they are just blind. They suffer all and one from 

“inability to see into the hearts of others”—and 
“‘you want a bit o’ mind to think of other people,” 
remarks the flagman in ‘‘A Commentary.” They 
are moved by “‘an instinctive dread of what is 
foreign to themselves, an instinctive fear of seeing 
another’s point of view, an instinctive belief in 
precedent.”’ Not one of them has discovered that 
even they may be ‘‘mere puppets in the power of 
great forces that care nothing for family or class or 
creed, but move, machine-like, with dread proc- 
esses to inscrutable ends.” 

Not one of them, I said—but yes, there are a few 
whose eyes have been opened; men like Shelton in 
“The Island Phraisees”’ or Hilary in “Fraternity.” 
These see, and suffer for it, and become outcasts or 
solitaries in the midst of their own people. Sight 
brings doubt, and doubt is fatal to aspirations 
toward supermanhood. © Blind faith is needful to 
all leadership—for the present at least. Not until 
I came across this distinction between those who 
see and those who do not see ‘‘their place in the 
scheme of things” did I get a meaning out of 
“Fraternity.” It is the pale and uneventful 
drama of the would-be superman whose oversensi- 
tive vision has begun to search his own heart. 

Galsworthy apparently believes in those great 
forces whose mysterious workings are so well 
hidden to the members of the Stoics’ Club. And it 
seems to me as if he wrote his novels, in particular, 
rather for the purpose of illustrating the presence 
of those forces in life than to elucidate the fates of 
individuals. His plots are always slender. As a 
rule they are strung on a love story. But this 
story is never the core of what fills the book. As 
far as I can make out, Galsworthy plays so much 
stress on love merely because it is a common and 
very powerful passion. And he uses it mainly to 
bring the principles of Forsytism and Pendicitis 
into crystallization. 


“The Patrician’? shows probably better than 
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any other volume what the author has in mind. 
Eustace Miltoun is the very embodiment of the 
family tradition—and he comes nearer being a 
superman, raised above his own self, than any other 
figure in Galsworthy’s vast gallery. To him work 
is life. And work means one thing, and-no other: 
leadership. Yet he surrenders this most vital de- 
mand of his nature when tempted through Audrey 
Noel, the ‘‘incarnation of passive and entwining 
love.” And therewith the whole family goes into 
action, revealing themselves as only athreat against 
their class and group interests could make them do. 
In the end Miltoun is saved from himself by the 
family and by the greater insight of the women he 
loves. But for an accident almost, his very blind- 
ness would have doomed him to a lifetime of defeat. 
When placed between the universal force of love 
and the instincts of his type, he cries out against 
the cruelty of God, not seeing that his fate is being 
crushed not against walls raised by God but by 
the self-preserving egoism of his own class. 

It has been said of this story that Galsworthy 
wants to indicate a surrender of duty to love. I 
know nothing of his intentions, but what I read 
out of the book is a question why we should con- 
tinue institutions that must frequently bring love 
and duty into fatal conflict. And one more thing 
1 discover—what seems like a deep-lying piece of 
symbolism. Miltoun and Noel, the representa- 
tives of two extremes, have to wander through life 
without offspring. The same fate befalls Courtier, 
another extremist. But the race-life will be carried 
on by individuals who, like the fascinating Lady 
“Babs” and young Harbinger, stand, after all, for 
more or less compromise. 

Reading Galsworthy, I am constantly reminded 
of Ibsen and Meredith—not because he has imi- 
tated either one of these masters, but because he 
continues the formal and spiritual traditions of 
both. His attitude toward woman is theirs. Mere- 
dith himself might have expressed the objection 
felt by Shelton in ‘‘The Island Pharisees’’ against 
“the tone in which men spoke of women—not 
exactly with hostility, not exactly with contempt 
—hbest, perhaps, described as cultured jeering.” 
While from the vitriolic pen of Ibsen might have 
sprung the words uttered by the parson in the same 
story: ‘‘ The questions of morality have always lain 
through God in the hands of men, not women. 
We are the reasonable sex.” In this connection 
it is interesting to compare the attitude of Nora 
with that of Mrs. Pendyce, regarding whose de- 
cision to leave her husband Galsworthy says: 
‘‘Just as there was nothing violent in her manner 
of taking this step, so there was nothing violent in 
her conception of it. To her it was not running 
away, a setting of her husband at defiance; there 
was no concealment of address, no melodramatic 
‘I cannot come back to you.’”” And perfectly deli- 
cious is the greeting she gives her startled husband 
when she returns as quietly as she had gone: ‘‘ Well 
are you not glad to see me?”’ 

Of Galsworthy’s methods and power of expres- 
sion I shall have no chance to speak here, though it 
was his formal perfection that first gained a hear- 
ing for his art. Be it enough said that he finds 
beauty everywhere, and that finding it, his soul 
leaps out in glad ecstasy, uttering words deeply 
fraught with the glories they celebrate. Not since, 
as a boy, I first beheld the marvels of a shadow 
play have I experienced the sensation conferred by 
a single, simple phrase of his: ‘‘Far away on the 
rising uplands, the slow ploughman drove, outlined 
against the sky.”’ 





In the same casual way only can I refer to those 
strains of irony and tenderness which run forever 
intertwined through his pages, endowing them 
with an emotional as well as artistic satisfaction 
of rarely surpassed intensity. At first, with the 
sternness of youth still in his veins, he was more 
bitter than sweet, but with the storing up of years 
and experience the blending of those two comple- 
mentary qualities has become more and more per- 
fectly balanced, until at last we find the man 
capable of such gentle, yet biting, irony as that 
expressed in his description of the magnificent 
Swithin Forsyte: ‘‘His mind was the junction of 
two curiously opposed emotions; a lingering and 
sturdy satisfaction that he had made his own way 
and his own fortune, and a sense that a man of his 
distinction should never have been allowed to soil 
his mind with work.”’ 

In order to classify his art properly, by refer- 
ence to both its form and spirit, I fear that some 
new term would have to be invented. I have al- 
ready spoken of his ‘“‘symbolical impressionism” 
in character-drawing. This implies a merging of 
two tendencies that in the past were ever fighting 
against each other for supremacy. To define the 
result of such a merger with desirable precision, I 
might name Galsworthy a ‘‘spiritual realist’’-—a 
term particularly apposite to a time which con- 
tends that the universe is built up not out of mat- 
ter but of energy. 

And this synthetical character of Galsworthy’s 
art manifests itself in many different ways. Thus— 
to add only one more instance—his work may be re- 
garded as one continuous sermon against one-sided 
individualism, and the whole spirit of his art must be 
deemed social in the best sense. Yet he recognizes 
keenly what the race has gained by its ages of over- 
emphasized individualism, and he expresses his 
understanding in words like these: ‘“‘Give me a 
single example of a nation, or an individual, who’s 
ever done any good without having worked up to 
it from without.” 

Like Ibsen, Galsworthy is a questioner who leavés 
the answers to be found by his readers. So fearful 
is he of taking sides or intruding a lesson that at 
times, as in ‘Strife,’ he appears to some readers 
guilty of indifference. That he has a philosophy 
cannot be doubted, but it has generally to be dis- 
tilled in drops from his works. Here and there, 
however, one is granted a clear glimpse of the 
faith that movesthe man. For the present genera- 
tion he has little hope. ‘‘You can’t get grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles—at least not in 
one generation,’’ says one of his characters. But 
better things and better men are coming. “At 
bottom mankind is splendid,’ cries Courtier, the 
knight-errant, ‘‘and they’re raised by the aspira- 
tion that’s in all of them.” As they rise, they will 
perceive more and more clearly that ‘God is within 
the world, not outside it.” Struggling onward, 
they are filled with ‘‘a wayward feeling that the 
Universe is indivisible, that power has not devolved 
but evolved, that things are relative, not abso- 
lute.’ And ‘‘like children whose mother has de- 
parted from their home, they are slowly being 
forced to trust in, and be good to, themselves and 
to one another, and so to ferm out oftheir neces- 
sity, desperately, unconsciously, their new great 
belief in Humanity.”’ 

Galsworthy is still young—only forty-four years 
of age. So far his career has been one of steady 
growth. If he goes on, along the same path, with 
the same speed, we may surely expect extraordi- 
nary things from his pen in the future. 























THE NEW BOOKS 


RECENT WORKS ON SOCIOLOGY 


T isa question if there lives to-day a woman writer 
who can equal Olive Schreiner in ability to 
present a point of view with resistless logic touched 
with emotion that has an appeal deeper than the 
intellect, reaching even to what an old English 
writer has called the mental processes of the heart. 
From her early girlhood, Mrs. Schreiner tells us in 
the preface to her vital and highly significant 
book, ‘‘Woman and Labor,’’! which has just ap- 
peared, she had toiled laboriously at a study of 
woman and her part in the progress of civilization. 
The first section of three 


British municipal elections of 1907. In the preface 
to this edition, the author gives his own explana- 
tion of the result of those elections, which are gen- 
erally assumed to be a setback for what in England 
is called municipal trading, and in America is 
known as the municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties. Bernard Shaw contends that there must be 
a radical reformation in English municipal finance 
before any extension of municipal enterprises can 
have a fair chance. 

The discussion concerning the new State consti- 
tution in Arizona gives special timeliness to the 
publication of Mr. Walter F. Dodd’s scholarly 

treatise on ‘‘The Revision 





and Amendment of State 





was completed in 1888. 
The other two parts were 
ready eleven years later. 
In*the summer of 1899, 
when her manuscript 
needed only final revision 
and a preface, the Boer 
War broke out. During 
her absence from her 
estate near Johannesburg, 
her home was looted and 
burned, everything, the 
manuscript of the pre- 
cious book included, being 
destroyed. Painfully she 
began to reconstruct the 
story that had consumed 
so many years of her life, 
and now, she says,‘‘I give 
out this fragment.” It is- 
an attempt to trace the 
evolution of sex, and to 
point out its possibilities, 
more, she tells us, for the 
sake of generations to 
come than for the case- 
hardened society of to-day. 
The present unrest among 








Constitutions.” This 
work gives detailed infor- 
mation on the history of 
the constitutional conven- 
tion in this country, the 
process of amendment, and 
the working of the consti- 
tutional referendum. 

The publication of ‘“‘ The 
Modern Criminal Science 
Series’”’ has been begun 
under the supervision of 
the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, which was organ- 
ized two years ago. The 
object of this institute is 
“to further the scientific 
study of crime, criminal 
law and procedure; to for- 
mulate and promote meas- 
ures connected therewith; 
and to coérdinate the 
efforts of individuals and 
organizations interested in 
the administration of cer- 
tain and speedy justice.” 
One of the undertakings 











women, Mrs. Schreiner be- 








lieves, is due primarily to 
the fact that modern life 
is on an unsound basis, 
and that, for the first time in history, ‘‘a large pro- 
portion of women are facing a condition of para- 
sitism that is likely to be fatal to the human race 
if not remedied.” This is the keynote of the book. 
The fact of the argument is based, not on the 
happiness and present rights of womankind, but 
on the welfare of the human race asa whole.” In 
addition to this “‘parasitism’’ of the modern 
woman, Mrs. Schreiner considers ‘‘Woman and 
War” and ‘Sex Differences,” and then proceeds to 
answer ‘‘ Certain Objections.” 

Readers of the article that we published last 
month on Bernard Shaw will be interested in a lit- 
tle book by that author entitled ‘‘The Common 
Sense of Municipal Trading,’ which appears as 
No. 5 in the “Fabian Socialist Series.’”’ This 
book has been before the English public for some 
years, and the arguments that it presents have 
been contested in several campaigns, notably in the 

— and Labor. By Olive Schreiner. Stokes. 299 pp. 


2 The Oommon Sense of Municipal Trading. By Bernard 
Shaw. John Lane Co. 120 pp. 75 cents. 
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of the institute is to make 
accessible in the English 
language important trea- 
tises on criminology written in foreign languages. 
To this end a committee of five was appointed, 
headed by Prof. William W. Smithers of Philadel- 
phia, to select treatises for translation and to ar- 
range for their publication. The initial volume of 
the series is ‘‘ Modern Theories of Criminality,’’ 
by C. Bernard de Quiros. 

“Criminal Psychology” is the title of the second 
volume in the series, which is a manual for judges, 
practitioners, and students, by Prof. Hans Gross 
of the University of Graz, Austria. An introduc- 
tion to this American edition is furnished by Prof. 
Joseph Jastrow of the University of Wisconsin. 

In the series of Hart, Schnaffner and Marx 
Prize Essays in Economics, we have ‘Socialism: 
a Critical Analysis,”* by Prof. O. D. Skelton, of 

3 The Revision and Amendment of State Constitutions. 
By Walter F. Dodd. The Johns Hopkins Press, 350 pp. $2. 

4 Modern Theories of Criminality. By OC. Bernard de 
Quiros. Little, Brown & Co. 249 pp. $4. 

5 Criminal Psychology. By Hans Gross. ‘Translated by 
Horace M. Kallen. Little, Brown & Co. 514 pp. $5. 


5 
6 Socialism: A Critical Analysis. By Oscar D. Skelton. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 329 pp. $1.50. 
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Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada, and ‘The 
Standard of Living Among the Industrial People 
of America,’! by Frank Hatch Streightoff. Pro- 
fessor Skelton’s treatise contains a fair and well- 
balanced statement of the ideals kept in view by 
Socialists of to-day, giving at the same time a 
very helpful discussion of the various systems 
of thought that have characterized the leading 
Socialistic schools of the past. The main purpose 
of the book, however, is to show what the modern 
Socialist movement is and on what it was based. 
Mr. Streightoff’s analysis of the standard of living 
deals with facts and statistics that have only 
recently been brought to light by official and semi- 
official investigations. The problems of housing, 
food, clothing, and particularly unemployment, are 
discussed with as much fullness as is possible in a 
book of less than two hundred pages. Among the 
most important of the conclusions derived from 
this study is the fact that nearly one-third of the 
industrial families of the country are insufficiently 
nourished. If the writer is correct in his deduc- 
tions, the matter has an important bearing on the 
question of the industrial efficiency of the nation. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND REMINISCENCES 


It is not often that the general public has a 
chance to read as thorough, comprehensive and 
stimulatingly written an account of a single mili- 
tary campaign as is presented to them in Major 
Bigelow’s ‘‘Campaign of Chancellorsville,’’? which 
has just been brought out by the Yale University 
Press. More than one foreign military expert has 
given it as his opinion that the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, and the campaign which preceded it, pre- 
sented a greater variety of military problems and 
experiences than any other in which the army of 
the United States has taken part. Major Bigelow 
(United States army, retired), who has already 
brought out a number of studies of campaigns in the 
Old World, besides a scholarly work on “The Prin- 
ciples of Strategy,”’ served, by government assign- 
ment, in the summer of 1894, as Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He chose the campaign 
of Chancellorsville for the theme of a course of 
lectures to his classes. The present volume not 
only bears out the testimony of the foreign experts 
already referred to, but confirms Major Bigelow’s 
own judgment that in no other campaign in which 
Americans and the American army have taken 
part ‘‘was there so rapid a succession of critical 
situations.”” Major Bigelow has divided his work 
into two parts, considering, first, the period of 
preparation, and, second, the period of operation. 
His description is very full and detailed, and his 
attitude scholarly and impartial. The excellent 
series of maps—there are 39 of them—cannot be 
too highly commended. It is quite possible from 
a study of these successive maps alone, without 
once referring to the text, to get an exceedingly 
graphic idea of the entire campaign. There arealso 
a number of detachable maps in the folding pocket 
at the back of the volume. 

An unusual but useful task is set for himself by 
Henry Osborn Taylor, in the development of his 
two-volume work, ‘‘The Mediaeval Mind.’’* His 
idea has been to follow through the Middle Ages 
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the ‘‘development of intellectual energy and the 
growth of emotion.”’ The kernel of his desire has 
been, he says, ‘‘to pierce through the intellectual 
and spiritual remoteness of these Middle Ages to 
reach humancomradeship with mediaeval motives.” 
The Church fathers, the growth of scholasticism, 
feudalism and knighthood, chivalry, monasticism, 
the universities of the Middle Ages, and the spell 
of the classics are among the themes that receive 
separate consideration. There is an excellent index. 

A noteworthy contribution to the literature of 
the development of anti-slavery sentiment is made 
by Dr. Russell Parsons Jameson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at Oberlin. Dr. 
Jameson, writing in French and publishing in 
Paris, entitles his study ‘‘ Montesquieu et |’Es- 
clavage.’’"4 This monograph, prepared after several 
years of study and investigation at the University 
of Paris, is a contribution to American scholar- 
ship, presenting documentary evidence carefully 
and adequately digested. 

Professor John Edward Lloyd’s two-volume his- 
tory of Wales? is a labor of love as well as of scholar- 
ship. It considers in minute detail, and with al- 
most painful elaborateness of historical evidences, 
the story of Welsh development from the earliest 
times to the English conquest in 1282. There are 
copious notesand tables,and a good index and a map. 

An attempt to supplement Prescott’s famous 
““Conquest of Peru,’’ which was published, it will 
be remembered, in 1843, has been made by Sir 
Clements R. Markham, in a new book (‘‘ The Incas 
of Peru”)® in which he presents the subsequently 
discovered material ‘‘ which has altered our view of 
some things and thrown an entirely new light upon 
others.” Sir Clements Markham is an English- 
man of distinction, a K. C. B., a corresponding 
member of the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid and of the Geographical Societies of Peru 
and Bolivia. He is now in his eightieth year. He 
has spent, he says, the best part of sixty years 
thinking about this work and studying the sources. 
It is illustrated and provided with maps. 

From the standpoint of modern geography, 
Palestine is a country of unusual interest. More- 
over, it is comparatively unknown. The physical 
features of this land which have helped to mold the 
life and thought of the Jewish race cannot fail to 
be interesting and suggestive to the modern stu- 
dent, particularly if presented in the light of the 
science of to-day. Ellsworth Huntington, assistant 
professor of geography at Yale, has made a thor- 
ough, first-hand study of the geography and geology 
of the Holy Land; and has conducted long and 
painstaking investigations into the literature of the 
subject. Therefore, when he gives us the result of 
his investigations and ideas in a finely illustrated 
volume entitled ‘‘Palestine and Its Transforma- 
tion,’ we are justified in expecting stimulating and 
profitable reading. He has not considered the 
subject from the standpoint of the religious 
significance of Palestine, nor as the site of places 
mentioned in the Bible. He has studied the effect 
of physical environment upon the life, thought and 
achievements of the Jewish people, and therefore, 
in more or less degree, upon all Western peoples. 

Useful and suggestive reading at this time, 
when Americans generally are recalling Civil War 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


events, will be found in Frank Warren Hackett’s 
“Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion in 1872 on the Alabama Claims.”’! Mr. Hackett 
was Secretary to Caleb Cushing, the senior American 
Counsel, and was not only present at most of the ses- 
sions of the Tribunal at Geneva, but made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of all the actors in the drama. 
He traces the entire series of negotiations and delib- 
erations of the court, which resulted in the payment, 
with good grace, by Great Britain, which had been 
adjudged the loser, of the fifteen and a half millions 
of dollars as indemnity to the United States. 

Supplementary reading on this same subject will 
be found in an absorbing chapter in Mr. R. Barry 
O’Brien’s study of John Bright and hiscareer.2, The 
consistent friendship of this English statesman for 
the United States, and the part he played in prevent- 
ing the recognition of the Southern Confederacy by 
the government of Queen Victoria, is set forth with 
a number of interesting letters and incidents. There 
are also many excellent portraits. 

Mr. George W. Smalley, it has been said, has 
known most people in two hemispheres for sixty 
years. For half acentury he was “the ambassador 
of international journalism.’’ What he has to say, 
therefore, in his recently issued autobiographical 
work, ‘‘ Anglo-American Memories,’’* has appealed 
to a wide audience. A portrait of Mr. Smalley 
serves as the frontispiece. 

The story of the siege of Boston‘ in the Revolu- 
tionary War has been retold in a highly entertain- 
ing manner by Allen French. To acertain extent 
this author has relied on the standard account by 
Frothingham, but on many points of the story he 
has gone behind Frothingham’s narrative to the 
contemporary statements that have been pre- 
served. Moreover, since the publication of Froth- 
ingham’s book, morethan sixty yearsago, much new 
material has come to light, which Mr. French has 
sifted and largely incorporated in his record. 

The interest developed by some of the State his- 
torical societies in the records of the Civil War has 
already resulted in the publication of a number of 
monographs which are real contributions to the 
history of the great conflict of half a century ago. 
The latest of these to come to our notice is ‘‘The 
Battle of Shiloh,’’® by Joseph W. Rich, which has 
been published by the State Historical Society of 
Iowa. Perhaps it is not generally remembered 
that in the famous battle of which Mr. Rich writes, 
the State of Iowa had more men engaged in propor- 
tion to its population than any. other. Eleven 
Iowa regiments of infantry took part in the battle, 
and besides these regiments there were in the 
Twenty-fifth Missouri three lowa companies. The 
Sixth Iowa claims the distinction of being the first 
to disembarkat Pittsburg Landing,while the Eighth 
was the last regiment to retire from the line in the 
famous Hornet’s Nest. The author of this mono- 
graph himself took part in the battle as a mem- 
ber of Company E of the Twelfth Iowa. His 
account first appeared in the Jowa Journal of His- 
tory and Politics, in October, 1909, and was favor- 
ably received by military authorities, including sur- 
vivors of the battle. The reader will find some of 
the positions of earlier writers controverted in Mr. 
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Rich’s pages, but the author is careful to cite his 
authorities with precision, and most of his state- 
ments can be verified by consulting documentary 
authorities. 

In the series of “American Crisis Biographies,” 
Prof. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., of Union College, 
contributes a life of William H. Seward.* Recog- 
nizing the influence of New York State politics in 
Seward’s career as a national leader, Professor Hale 
has devoted more attention to Seward’s New York 
record than has been usual in biographies of Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of State. 

In the same biographical series, Dr. Henry Parker 
Willis contributes a life of Stephen A. Douglas,’ 
whose career belongs less to the Civil War period 
itself than to the fifteen or twenty years preceding 
the firing on Sumter. Dr. Willis refers to Douglas 
primarily as a figure in national politics rather than 
as a participant in the slavery struggle. 


MUSIC, LITERATURE, AND THE DRAMA 


“The Education of a Music Lover,” 8 the latest 
work of Prof. Edward Dickinson, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, is a symmetrical effort to interpret music to 
those who have but slight acquaintance with musi- 
cal art, and to make possible the understanding of 
melodic ideas by those whose chief delight in 
music has been the sensuous and transient pleasure 
of a momentary impression upon the senses. The 
essays which compose the volume have been pre- 
viously published in the Musician. They deal 
with a variety of phases of knowledge necessary to 
the proper appreciation of music, namely, ‘The 
Problem of Form,” ‘‘Beauty of Harmony,” ‘‘Tech- 
nique of the Singer,”’ ‘‘ Expression,” ‘‘ History and 
Biography,” and ‘‘The New Musical Education.” 
Professor Dickinson advises the systematic cultiva- 
tion in our schools of the esthetic taste for good 
music. Not alone does’ he insist on listening in- 
telligently to music; he demands an individual in- 
terpretation of musical forms that will be retained 
as a factor in the permanent culture of the indi- 
vidual. Because Beethoven said his ‘‘ Fifth Sym- 
phony” meant, ‘‘Fate knocks at the door,” it is 
not obligatory that*we find in this composition the 
identical symphonic picture, nor need we perceive 
a ‘cavalcade of knights and ladies on horseback”’ 
in Chopin’s ‘Ballade in G Minor.” A persistent 
note of mysticism runs through Professor Dickin- 
son’s fluent text, an echo of the old cry—‘‘O Music, 
thou speakest to me of things that inall my lifel have 
not found and shall not find.’’ He has the rare fac- 
ulty of writing about music in a melodic manner, the 
tonal color of his words varying in due proportion to 
the import of his subject matter. He is not pedantic 
nor elegiac; his art is inspiring and vitalizing, an 
offering to the “gods of music,”’ of a tribute that is 
essentially noble and a step forward in the de- 
velopment of a public taste for the art of music. 

To the “Children of the East and West” is 
dedicated the new volume “Literature in the 
School,” ® by Mr. John Welch, formerly Supervisor 
of Public Schools in Salt Lake City. The book is 
a direct plea for the differentiation advocated by 
our wisest pedagogues in the teaching of English 
literature in the grammar schools, and deals with 
the many problems in this phase of educational 
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work. There are numerous selections with ample 
annotations and suggestions for their literary ad- 
justment to children of varving mentality. Read- 
ing, states Mr. Welch, is imaging, thinking, feeling, 
and interpreting; thinking of ideas in unity, imag- 
ing that which lies behind the word, feeling and 
interpreting the emotion experienced, to another 
mind. He also thinks, that to place a child of 
foreign parentage, alien to our language and tra- 
ditions, beside an American child reared in an 
atmosphere of comparative culture and to give to 
both these children the same literary task, puts the 
foreign child at a tremendous disadvantage. There 
is emphasis on the need of a special course in 
literature to fulfill the need of those pupils who, 
from choice or necessity, pass from the grammar 
grades into the trade-schools. A short synopsis of 
the work of Luther Burbank and the application 
of his theories to child-culture is included in this 
useful pedagogical work. 

We have an interesting chat about theatrical 
matters in Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton’s book en- 
titled, ‘“‘At the New Theater and Others.’’! 
There is a brief history of the New Theater, with a 
careful review of the plays produced by its organ- 
ization. From the opening of this playhouse, with 
Marlowe and Sothern in a production of “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,”’ to its recent successes with ‘‘ The 
Bluebird’’ and ‘‘The Arrowmaker,’’ Mr. Eaton 
has followed its progress with commendable zeal 
and appreciation. The comments are unpreju- 
diced and the narration of incidents has the flavor 
of pleasant experience handled with considerable 
lightness of touch and deft fancifulness. Beyond 
this pleasing presentation of facts concerning 
plays and players, Mr. Eaton writes of the recent 
trend of theatrical interest toward a revival of 
the pageants, masques, and morality plays of the 
Elizabethan age. Of the personal essays that com- 
plete the book, the most vital is a tribute to the 
“dean of critics,’ Mr. William Winter. 

Miss M. Betham-Edwards has chosen a fascinat- 
ing subject for her latest volume, namely, the dis- 
cussion of ‘French Men, Women and Books.” 2 
Her crisp, easy comment might easily lure the 
reader into a fruitful study of contemporary French 
literature, as it would be interesting to discover 
why Zola lies forgotten on the shelves of the book 
stores while Flaubert and Maupassant remain 
unceasingly popular. Literature, like everything 
else, has its epidemics, and just now in France the 
Puritanical tendency is uppermost; the psycholog- 
ical novel has suffered an eclipse and the domestic 
novel is in the ascendant. The French novelist, in 
a fine glow of ethical enthusiasm, has foresworn 
nauseous themes to fine delight in the humble and 
humdrum loves of the bourgeoisie. No more will 
the French novel suffer under the odium of inter- 
diction from our curriculums of youth, for it has 
forsaken silks and satins and intrigues for calico 
and virtue. Domestic French verse is given in 
skilful translations that preserve much of the fragile 
charm of the originals; there is Gustave Nadaud’s 
“‘Carcassone,”’ and ‘‘ The Flute,”’ by Jean Richpin, 
our modern brother to that other poet of vaga- 
bondia, Francois Villon; Robert Caze presents an 
idyllic picture of rustic hospitality in ‘‘Charite,” 
and Alfred de Musset contributes his allegorical 
“Les Deux Routes’’ to these troubadour songs. 
The history of the strange love affair between 
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Madame Hanska and Honore Balzac is related 
with sympathetic comprehension of the characters 
concerned. Less familiar but equally of interest 
is the account of the Anglo-French romance of 
Mary Clarke and Claude Fauriel. The pen-por- 
traits of these two women, so differently endowed 
with beauty and attractive mentality, emerge like 
lovely cameos from the setting of Miss Betham- 
Edwards’ pleasant phrases. A summary of piquant 
French views of England by MM. Chevrillion, 
Boutmy, and other men of letters, brings to a 
close this admirable volume. 


OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


“Wider Use of the School Plant’? is the title 
of a book by Clarence Arthur Perry, who has sum- 
marized the results of an inquiry into the utiliza- 
tion of school property after day-class hours, which 
has been carried on for the past year and a half by 
the Department of Child Hygiene of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Many interesting and unex- 
pected facts have been brought out by this investi- 
tion, and all this information is suggestive of what 
may be done in many communities to make school 
property of more use to both children and adults. 
Mr. Perry shows in this volume, by means of pic- 
tures as well as of text, what is actually being done 
by various American communities, and what it is 
costingthem. Not only have evening and vacation 
schools been organized very extensively within re- 
cent years, but schoolhouses are serving more and 
more as social centers, while games and athletics 
have been organized in many places on a new basis. 

The advantages of the Canadian system of 
branch banks are set forth in a vo:ume by H. M. P. 
Eckardt entitled ‘‘A Rational Banking System.’ 
Mr. Eckardt was for eighteen years in the service of 
the Merchant’s Bank of Canada, and is the author 
of a ‘‘Manual of Canadian Banking.’’¢ Since his - 
retirement, in 1905, Mr. Eckardt has resided in the 
United States, and in this book he sets forth what 
he regards as certain defects and shortcomings of 
our American system of isolated local banks. His 
argument on the cost of the decentralized banking 
system, with which we are familiar in this country, is 
calculated to makea strong appeal to financial men. 
He further offers suggestions as to the method by 
which the transition from the old-type bank to the 
proposed one might be made without undue loss. 

A careful study of the efforts being made by the 
new Turkish régime to reconstruct the Empire 
from a political and economic standpoint has been 
made by F. G. Aflalo, under the title ‘‘ Regilding 
the Crescent.’”> He has attempted, he tells us in 
his preface, to make this book a ‘‘'Who'’s Who?” 
and ‘‘What’s What?” for newspaper readers, 
“giving some idea of the races, religions and poli- 
tics, of the resources and the difficulties, which are 
of supreme interest in the working out of Turkey’s 
salvation.”” The volume is copiously illustrated. 

In the “International Theological Library,” Dr. 
James Moffatt has given us a voluminous “ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the New Testament.’ 
This is a manual designed primarily for the use of 
students. The text is plentifully besprinkled with 
notes and quotations from all the eminent authors 
in most of the learned languages. 
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